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ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE MOVEMENT 

TO SJBCURE THE BELIGIOUS AMENDMENT OF THE CX>N- 
8T1TUTION OP THE UNITED STATES. 



BY T. P. BTEVENBON, 
Oorruponding Secretary of the National Aeeoeiatton* 

That there is no acknowledgment of Gk>d or of the Christian religion in the 
Constitution of the United States, has been deplored by many devout and 
thoughtful men ever since that otherwise admirable political instrument was 
framed. In the early part of the present century the eminent Dr. John M. 
Mason, of New York, employed these words : " One would imagine that no 
occasion of making a pointed and public acknowledgment of the divine benig- 
nity could have presented itself so obviously as the framing an instrument of 
government which, in the nature of things, must be closely allied to our hap- 
piness or our ruin ; and yet that very Constitution which the singular goodness 
of God enabled us to establish, does not so much as recognize his being." 

In the admirable treatise on " The Oath," by the Rev. D. X. Junkin, D. D., 
published in 1845, the writer says : " The oath of the President of the United 
States could as well be taken by a pagan or a Mohammedan as by the Chief 
Magistrate of a Christian people : it excludes the name of the Supreme Being. 
Indeed it is negatively atheistical, for no God is appealed to at all. In fram- 
ing many of our public formularies, greater care seems to have been taken to 
adapt them to the prejudices of the infidel few than to the consciences of the 
Christian millions. In these things the minority in our country, has hitherto 
managed to govern the majority. * * We look on the designed omission of 
It the name of God in the oath] as an attempt to exclude from civil affairs 
him who is the Governor among the nations." These views have been intelli- 
gently and publicly maintained by a portion of the American people at all 
times since the adoption of the Constitution. The contrast, in this respect 
between the Constitution of the nation and the Constitutions of nearly all the 
States did not escape observation, and it was remembered that, before the 
national Constitution, no similar instrument of government had been framed 
by any portion of the American people without an explicit acknowledgment 
of Almighty God and the Christian religion. 

No pubhc or united effort however was made to secure an amendment 
which should suitably express the religious sentiment of the nation until the 
year 1863. The civil war in which the nation was then engaged was almost 
universally felt to be an expression of the Divine displeasure against the nation. 
The public conscience was prepared to welcome any measure which proposed in 
a suitable and becoming way to give honor to the God whom we had offended 
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and express our feelings of repentance and purpose of reformation. A Conven- 
tion for prayer and Christian conference, with special reference to the state of 
the country, had been called to meet in Xenia, Ohio, on the third day of Feb- 
ruary, 1863. When it assembled, it was found to include representatives from 
eleven different denominations of Christians, and from seven of the States 
of the Union. An unusual degree of patriotic and religious fervor pervaded 
all its exercises. It was therefore an auspicious hour for the consideration 
of the subject when on the second day of its sessions, Mr. John Alexander, 
then of Xenia, now of Philadelphia, quietly laid on the table of the Conven- 
tion a paper of which the followmg are the principal portions : 

In this, the day of our national calamity, it beoomes us to inquire what the Lord 
would have us to do. In considering the way by which God has led our nation and the 
poor returns we have made to him for his distinguishing blessings, we are constrained 
to confess that we have been an ungrateful and backsliding people; and if the de- 
served judgments now upon us for our sins do not produce repentance and reformation, 
national division and prostration, if not destruction, are inevitable. 

In the earlier struggles of the people for national independence, the frequent acknow- 
ledgment of God and his authority, the notable declaration of reliance on the aid of 
Divine Providence and the sentiment that all men are created equal and endowed 
by their Creator with an inalienable right to liberty, which were uttered in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, gave evidence of a religious public sentiment in the nation. 
Might it not, then, have been reasonably expected that after our national independence 
had, by the help of God, been secured, and our national troubles had pass'ed away, 
and when, after the enjoyment of years of peace and prosperity, the national Constitution 
was adopted, such a nation, with such a history of divine deliverance fresh in their 
memory, would, by f^ommon consent, stamp indelibly on their Constitution that €entiment 
of " Glory to God and good-will to men," which they had so often professed in adversity 
and which they had so conspicuously proclaimed to the world in the Declaration of 
Independence ? 

But alas for human frailty and ingratitude ! Instead of going on to promote more 
and more the glory of God and the rights of man, a terrible, and, if God's mercy pre- 
vent not, a fatal backward step was taken in adopting that otherwise noble instrument 
without any direct recognition of God or his authority and with a toleration of human 
slavery, thus contradicting two of the noblest principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, viz. : Reliance upon Divine Providence, and acknowledgment of the equal 
rights of man. 

From that day the nation has been demoralized by the promulgation of an instru- 
ment as the paramount law of the land, which is far beneath the Christian sentiment of 
the nation. These two defects in our otherwise inimitable Constitution, so dishonoring 
to God and unjust to man, we believe to be the plague spots in the heart of our nation, 
corrupting its vital fountains and threatening its dissolution. 

These facts have long been understood and deplored by patriots and Christians. But 
pecuniary interest and corrupting prosperity on the one hand ftnd avarice and wicked 
ambition on the other, have conspired to allow these defects to remain, and step after step 
to be taken in their support, until we have well-nigh legislated God out of the govern- 
ment, while we hold man, made in his image, as a chattel. And now God has arisen in 
his anger and is vindicating his own glory and the cause'of the poor and the oppressed. 
Therefore his just judgments are upon us as a nation, and we must repent and forsake 
our national sins, or be destroyed. 

We regard the Emancipation Proclamation of the President and his recommendation 
to purge the Constitution of Slavery as among the most hopeful signs of the times. 
But we regard the neglect of God and his law, by omitting all acknowledgment of them 
in our Constitution, as the crowning, original sin of the nation, and slavery as one of 
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iti natural outgrowths. Therefore the most important step remains yet to be taken, — ^to 
amend the Constitution so as to acknowledge God and the authority of his law ; and the 
object of this paper is to suggest to this Convention the propriety of considering this 
subject and of preparing such an amendment to the Constitution as they may think pro- 
per to propose in accordance with its provisions. 

In order to bring the subject more definitely before the Convention, we suggest the 
following as an outline of what seems to us to be needed in the preamble of that instrument* 
making it read as follows : — (proposed amendment in brackets) — 

Wb, the pboplb of thb United States, [recognizing the bcring and attributes of Al- 
mighty God, the Divine Authority of the Holy Scriptures, the law of God as the paramount 
rule, and Jesus, the Messiah, the Saviour and Lord of all] in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare [and in order to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and to our posterity,] do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States 
of America. 

These words expressed the life-long convictions of the writer. For many 
years be had urged these views as he had opportunity, and had employed bis 
influence to secure similar acknowledgments in the Constitutions of some oi 
the Stales of the Union. The paper was endorsed simply, " Frou a Mem- 
ber OF THE Ck>NVENTiON," and without either argument or personal influence 
in its favor, was presented for consideration on its own merits. Its reception 
was opposed by the Committee in charge of the order of business, who feared 
that it would draw the Convention away from the programme of exercises 
already agreed upon, but it was earnestly and zealously argued in reply that 
the paper was entirely germane to the subject then before the Convention, viz., 
" Religion in the Nation," one of a series : ** Religion in the heart," " the 
family," " the church," <&c. At length with great unanimity the paper was 
received and referred to a Committee representing all the denominations 
of Christians gathered in the Convention, and the Report of this Committee, 
approving the spirit and design of the paper, and endorsing the action which 
it proposed, was adopted. Objections which have since grown stale from repe- 
tition, were not wanting during the discussion, and some did not so much op- 
pose the design of the paper, as its introduction into that Convention, but an 
earnest and decided majority argued, in the words of one who took part in the 
debate, that it was the real question of the hour, and of the weightiest impor- 
tance; God was forcing it upon them, and there was danger in delay; they 
must begin the work, and begin it then. The friends of this measure in that 
Convention remember gratefully the timely and effective help rendered in 
this discussion by the Rev. H. H. George, now of Cincinnati, and the Rev. 
Samuel Collins, now of Pittsburgh. 

From the foregoing facts it will be seen that this movement is the fruit of 
intelligent and mature convictions, confirmed by long reflection and care- 
ta\ study of the spirit and history of our institutions, and quickened into 
active effort in an hour of deep religious and patriotic feeling. The eleven 
denominations of christians represented in this Convention, are witnesses 
to the nnsectarian character of the movement It is interesting, too, to 
observe that though the language of the proposed amendment was after- 
wards modified, yet all the principles which it seeks to acknowledge, and 
the suggestion of the preamble to the Constitution as the appropriate place 
for its insertion, were contained in this paper, which originated the mo^^^ 
ment 
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Steps were next taken to secure the meeting in Pittsburgh on the fourth 
day of July ensuing, of a Council, composed of delegates appointed by the 
various ecclesiastical bodies whose spring meetings were soon to be held. 
To this call, there was no general response; the few delegates, however, 
who were appointed, with other friends of the cause, met at the designated 
time, and issued an address to the people of the country. !From this paper, 
written by the venerable and lamented Dr. John T. Pkessly, we extract the 
following paragraphs : 

While there are doubtless yarions canses which may have conspired to provoke the 
Lord to withdraw his protecting care from the nation, and leave us to experience our 
own helplessness and entire dependence upon him, there is one to which we desire at 
this time particularly to call the attention of all who feel an interest in the perpetuity 
and prosperity of our government; and that is, our neglect to give to Ood the glory 
which is due to His name in our National Constitution. This remark may possibly ex- 
cite the surprise of some whose attention may never have been called particularly to 
the subject. Our National Constitution is the production of statesmen distinguished 
for their profound wisdom ; men who had a clear perception of human rights, and the 
great principles of civil liberty ; and viewed in its political aspect it is worthy of all 
commendation. But it is when viewed as the fundamental law of a Christian nation, 
that we are constrained to acknowledge a defect, over which the Christian patriot must 
mourn. The name of Ood is not found in our National Constitution, nor does it contain 
a distinct recognition of his authority or existence. And this omission to make an un- 
equivocal acknowledgment of Ood is the more to be lamented when we consider the sig- 
nal interposition of Divine Providence in behalf of the nation which had just been 
experienced. Though, as a people we were comparatively feeble; few in number and 
limited in resources, we had been brought successfully through a war with a powerful 
nation, and our independence had been secured. Whut a loud call was now addressed 
to us, when framing our National Constitution, to make a distinct acknowledgment of 
Him to whose providential disposition in our favor we were indebted for our national 
existence. And yet in this important instrument there is no unequivocal declaration 
which would prove to a people unacquainted with us that we, as a nation, believe in the 
existence of Ood, or acknowledge our dependence upon his providential care. 

** The kingdom is the Lord's and he is the Oovemor among the nations." Men, in 
their national as well as their individual capacity, are subject to the divine government, 
and are under obligations to acknowledge the authority of the Most High, who rulcth 
in the kingdom of men. Rulers who are called in the providence of Ood to preside over 
the interests of their fellow-men, are expressly required to yield to Him the homage of 
their obedience. " Be wise now, therefore, ye kings; be instructed, ye judges of 
the earth. Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with trembling. Kiss the Son, lest he 
be angry, and ye perish from the way when his wrath is kindled but a little." " The 
nation aud kingdom that will not serve thee, saith Ood, shall perish; yea, those nations 
shall be utterly wasted." What, then, can a nation, favored with the light of divine re- 
velation, which practically ignores Ood's authority, expect but that sooner or later 
divine vengeance shall overtake her, and that an end shall be put to hor national exist- 
ence, uniees she is brought to repentance ? 

True, it may be said that under our present excellent Constitution we have enjoyed 
great prosperity, and therefore have no reason to suppose that Ood is displeased with 
us on account of anything defective in it. But do we not know that Ood is long-suf- 
fering and slow to wrath, and that he often bears long with sinful nations as well as in- 
dividuals ? But there is a limit to the exercise of divine forbearance. Aud what is the 
aspect of Ood's providence toward us as a nation at the present time? Does not every 
one see that Ood is displeased with us as a nation, and has been provoked to bring 
upon us a terrible calamity ? '' We, the people," without acknowledging Ood's authority 
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ftnd tke need of his help, framed a Constitution, " but we are this day a divided, dis« 
membered nation. " We, the people/' prepared a Constitution, "in order to insure do- 
mestio tranquility;" but to-day we are suffering under all the dreadful evils of a eirU 
war. Have we not reason to fear that ** we, the people," have presumed too muoh upon 
our own wisdom and strength, and without acknowledging our dependenee upon Qod, 
bare undertaken a work to which our unaided powers are not adequate ? And hate 
we not cause to apprehend that God is now chastising us fur neglecting to acknowledge 
our dependence upon bim, and for withholding from him the honor whidi is due his 
name? ''Them that honor me," saith God, ''I will honor; and they that despise me 
shall be lightly esteemed." This declaration involves a great principle in God's moral 
government, which will hold good in application to nations as well as individaals. 

As the disciples of Him whose kingdom is not of this world, we do not consider t:hst 
it is within our province to interfere with anything in our Constitution which is strictly 
of a political character. But what we desire is to see that God who has done so muoh 
for us as a nation, and on the enjoyment of whose favor our national existence depends, 
is duly honored by a distinct acknowledgment of his authority in the fundamental law 
of the land. And we cordially invite our fellow-Christians and Statesmen to co-operate 
with us in our efforts to secure ,in a oonstitutioi^ way, this desirable object. 

JOHN T. PKESSLT, Chaibmav. 



A little reflectioii had clearly shown that the church courts were not 
the proper machinery for carrying forward such a movement, and, at this 
meetingi steps were taken to call a National Convention, of all citizens 
&Yorable to the measure. This Convention assembled in Allegheny on 
the 27th day of January, 1864. It was an earnest, prayerful, and moet 
encouraging meeting. Its action was as follows : * 

Resolutions. 

J?cto/ved, 1. That we deem it a matter of paramount interest to the life, and pros- 
perity, and permanency of our nation, that its Constitution be so amended as fully to 
express the Christian national character. 

2. That we are encouraged by the success attending the labors of the fnends of this 
movement to persevere, in the hope that, with the blessing of God, this effort will speedily 
reeult in the consummation of this great object. 

8. That in the late proclamations of His Excellency, the President of the United 
States, recommending the observance of days of national fasting, humiliation and prayer, 
(as suggested by the Senate of the United States,) for the purpose of eonfessing our 
national sins, which have provoked the Divine displeasure, and of imploring forgiveness 
through Jesus Christ — and also days of national thanksgiving for the purpose of making 
grateful acknowledgment of God's mercies — we have pleasing evidence that God is 
graciously inclining the hearts of those who are in authority over us to recognise hii 
hand in the affairs of the nation, and to cherish a sense of our dependence on him, 

4. That the following Memorial and petition to Congress be circulated throughout the 
United States for signatures : 

MBMORIAL TO OOMORnSS. 

To ciU BcmorahU fA« Senate and Houte of Reprfentaiivee, in Comgrue euetmhUd : 

We, eitisens of the United States, respectfully ask your honorable bodies to adopt 
measures for amending the Constitution of the United States, so as to read, in substance, 
as follows { 

•* We, the people of the United States, [humbly acknowledging Almighty God as the 
souree of all authority and power in civil government, the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
Kulcr among the nations, his revealed will as the supreme law of the laod, in order to 
eonstituU a Christian government,] and in order to form a more perfeot union, establish 
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jastice, insure domestie tranqmlity, provide for the eommon defense, promote the gen« 
oral welfare, and [seenre the inalienable rights aad the blessings of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness to ourselves, our posterity, and all the people,*] do ordain and es- 
tablish this Constitution for the United States of America. 

" And further : that such changes with respect to the oath of office, slavery, and all 
other matters, should be introduced into the body of the Constitution as may be 
necessary to give effect to these amendments in the preamble. And we, your humble 
petitioners, will ever pray." 

Retoloed, That a special committee be appointed to carry the Memorial to Washington, 
lay it before the President^ and endeavor to get a special message to Congress on th« 
subject, and to lay said Memorial before Congress. 

The National Association to secure the Beligious Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, was organized at this Convention, with 
John Alexander, Esq., as President; Zadok Street, Salem, Ohio, of the 
Society of Friends) Vice-President; a full list of other officers, and an 
Executive Committee. 

A large delegation was appointed to visit Washington, and urge the pro- 
posed Amendment on the attention of President Lincoln. This Committee, 
embracing Professor J. H. McIlvaine, D. D., Princeton, N. J. ; Professor 
J. T. Pressly, D. D,, Penna.; Rev. John Douglass, D. D., Penna.; Rev. 
D. C. Page, D.I>., Pa.; Rev. H. H. George, Ohio; Dr. Sterritt, Pa.; 
John Alexander, E«q., Ohio; Rev. J. S. T. Milligan, Mich. ; Rev. R. A. 
Browne, Pa. ; and Rev. A. M. Milligan, Pa., met in Willard's Hotel, 
Washington, on Tuesday evening, February 9. The Rev. Dr. Gurley, Rev. 
Dr. Channing, Chaplajn of the U. S. Senate, J. J. Marks, D. D., Rev. B. F. 
Morris, Rev. R. D. Johnson, and Rev. N. R. Crow, of the District of 
Columbia met with the delegation, heard the address prepared by Dr. 
McIvAiNE, the chairman of the committee, and gave it their hearty sanction; 
most of them signed the address and waited on the President with the dele- 
gation. Revs. S. O. Wylie and J. R. W. Sloane, with Wm. Brown, Esq., 
delegates from the Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian church to the 
President, also, by invitation signed the address and acted with the delega- 
tion. Through the aid of Senator Sherman, of Ohio, an arrangement was 
made with the President for an interview on Wednesday, 8} p. M., when 
the delegation was introduced to the President by Dr. Gurley, and the 
chairman made the following address : 

Address to the President: 
Mr. President: — Theohjeot for which we have taken the lihertj of trespassing a mo- 
ment upon your precious time, can be explained in verj few words. We are the represent 
tatives of a mass convention of christian people, without distinction of sect or de- 
nomination, which was held in Allegheny city, on the 27th and 28th of January last; and 
we are instructed to lay before your l&xoellency the action of that convention. 

After reading the resolutions of the convention, and the Memorial to 
Congress, embodying the proposed Amendment, the address continued as 

£>llows : 

We are encouraged, Mr. President, to hope that yon will give the great object for 
which we pray, your cordial and powerful support, because you have already shown by 
many significant acts of your administration that the principle on which it rests is dear to 



^ Tbis clftnso was dropped after the amendment prohibiting slavery wai adopted. 
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7oar b€Art. This principle is our national responsibility to Ood, which yon hare ex- 
pressly and repeatedly recognised. We remember that when, under one of yonr prede- 
cessors, an anti-christian power had refused to treat with the United States en the ground 
that we were a christian nation, the objection was removed by the authoritative statement 
that we, as a nation, had no religion; also that several of your predecessors refused, when 
earnestly importuned, to appoint days of national fasting and thanksgiving for the 
•ame reason, whilst you, sir, within the space of a single year, have thrice, bf solemn 
proclamation, called us either to national fasting> humiliation and prayer, for our many 
and grievous sins, especially our sin of forgetting God, or to national thanksgiving for 
His unspeakable mercies. 

Yon, moreover, as no other of our Chief Magistrates ever did, have solemnly reminded 
us of the redeeming grace of our blessed Saviour, and of the authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures over us as a people. By such acts as these you have awakened a hope in the Chris- 
tian people of this land that you represent them in feeling the want of a distinct and 
plain recognition of the divine authority in the Constitution of the United States. 
For we hold it most certain truth, that nations, as such, and not ind.viduals alone, are 
the subjects of Qod's moral government, are responsible to Him, and by Him are gra- 
ciously rewarded for their obedience, or justly punished for their disobedience of His 
divine laws. 

We believe also that our civil and religious liberties, our tree institutions, and all our 
national prosperity, power and glory, are mercies and blessings derived from Ood to us 
through the channel of the christian religion. Notwithstanding, either from inadver- 
tency, or following some Qodless theory of civil government, we have omitted even the 
mention of His blessed name in the most significant and highest act of the nation. 

We believe that in thus leaving Uod out of our political system, we have grievously 
sinned against Him, have brought upon ourselves and children His just displeasure, opened 
the flood-gates of that political corruption which is the mediate, and given occasion to 
that prodigious development of the spirit of oppression and injury to the negro race, 
which is the immediate source of our present calamities and sorrows. We believe, there- 
fore, that it is our first duty to repent of this and all our national sins, and to return to 
our obligations as a christian people, by acknowledging the true God as our God in our 
fundamental and organic law, in order that we may consistently implore His merciful in- 
terposition in our behalf, to give victory to our national arms, and success to the 
national cause ; to establish the unity of the nation and the authority of the Government, 
now assaulted and shattered by a horrible rebellion. We ask for no union of Church 
and Sta t e that is a thing which we utterly repudiate; we ask for nothing inconsistent 
with the largest religions liberty, or the rights of eonsoience in any man. We represent 
no sectarian or denominational object, but one in which all who bear the christian name, 
and all who have any regard for the christian religion, can cordially agree ; and one to 
secure which we are persuaded that any lawful and wise movement would call forth an 
overwhelming public sentiment in its support. 

We, therefore, do earnestly hope that yon, our beloved Chief Mngistrate, will not be 
iBdlfierent to our prayer. For, by what you have already done in this cause, and by your 
integrity, firmness, and eicellent wisdom, (divinely guided as we believe it has been, and 
pray that it may ever continue to be,) under the terrible responsibilities laid upon 
yon in this the darkest hour of our country's peril and rebuke, yon have won the con- 
fidence and affection of the christian people of this land, beyond all your predecessors, 
save only the Father of his Country. Knowing, then, the respect and deference with 
which your sage counsels are listened to by the whole people, and deeming the present 
time and occasion roost opportune, we are persuaded that if you will give this m >vement 
your favor and support, it will be successful, and thus you will place yourself in the hearts 
of the present, and of all future generations, as one of the greatest benefactors of yonr 
country. For, having inaugurated those measures which aim to right, ro far as that is 
possible, our great national wrong committed against man, you will have wielded that 
\mMt iuflutnce wiih which you ha%*e been clothed by Diviue Providence and by the y\i\fiA 
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of the people, to right, so far as that can be done, that great wrong which we as a 
nation have committed against God, in leaving Him out of our political system. 

The President replied as follows : 

Gbxtlembn : The general aspect of your movement I cordially approve. In regard 
to particulars I must ask time to deliberate, as the work of amending the Constitu- 
tion should not be done hastily I will carefully examine your paper in order more fully 
to comprehend its contents than is possible from merely hearing it read, and will take 
such action upon it ai my responsibility to our Maker and our country demands. 



■fhe General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, (O. S.) in session at 
Newark, in May, 1864, in answer to an overture on the subject from the 
Synod of the Pacific, adopted the following preamble and resolutions, 
offered by Dr. Musgrave : 

Whereatf Almighty God, the God of nations, is the head and source of all authority 
and power in civil government and nations as such are the subjects of his moral laws, and 
his revealed will is the supreme law of national life ; 

Whereas, The Christian and loyal people of our country are everywhere beseeching 
God to interpose for our deliverance as a nation from the assaults of a most groundless 
and wicked rebellion, and to establish and maintain the national unity and authority ) 
and — 

Whereytf Resolutions have already passed the Senate of the United States, and are 
pending in the House of Representatives, recommending the amendment of the National 
Constitution in several other particulars : Therefore, 

Beeolvedf That it is our solemn national duty so to amend our fundamental and organic 
law, that the preamble of the National Constitution shall read in substance as follows : 
" We, the people of the United States," Ao., (in the words of the proposed amendment.) 

Retoloed, That this General Assembly recommend to all the people in the congrega- 
tions under its care to memorialize Congress upon this subject. 



As the Allegheny Convention was an intermediate meeting to effect a per- 
manent organization it was determined to call the first annual meeting of the 
Association in Philadelphia in July following. It was held accordingly 
in the Eighth St. Methodist Episcopal Church, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, the 7th and 8th days of that month. Though the meeting was not 
large the character and position of those present, and the interest manifested 
in the cause were exceedingly encouraging. Addresses were made by the 
Rev. D. C. Eddy, D. D., of the Tabernacle Baptist Church, and the Rev. 
J. H. A. BoMBERGER, D. D., of the German Reformed Church. Dr. Eddy 
was elected President of the Association for the ensuing year. The Revs. 
T. P. Stevenson and W. W. Spear, D. D. and Wm. Getty, Esq., were 
appointed a Committee on Correspondence, and were directed to prepare an 
address to the public in behalf of the cause. From this address, the first 
issued after the organization of the Association, we extract the following 



Many Christians are convinced that we have failed to give our civil institutions that 
definite and practical religious character which is worlhy of a Christian people and 
essential to national permanence and prosperity. We are not aware, that in the forma- 
tion of our government, by any act or any declaration we recognized the divine origin 
of the institution then set up. While we have distinctly assorted, and jealously main- 
tained, the right of the peop'e to set up forms of government for thcmselvc.", we have 
Dot acljnowledged— it would seem we have not felt — that the constitution of government 
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is an act of obedienoe to God, and that all legitimate civil authority is nltimatelj 
derived from him. Neither have we recognised the moral responsibility of the nation in 
its organic character, nor its obligation to accept and obey the will of Ood revealed 
in his word. And this defect is made painfully conspicuous by the omission of the 
name of God even from the form of oath prescribed in the Constitution, which simply 
reads, ** I do solemnly swear or affirm." 

THBSX AMXIfDMBNTB RIGHT AHB irBOXSBABT. 

We respectfully submit to your consideration, whether these amendments are not 
simply an appropriate recognition of the relations which all just human authority sus- 
tains to the Supreme Ruler of the Universe. Is not anything less than this wholly 
inconsistent with those relations? We propose the recognition of God, not only because 
he is the supreme ruler of all men and all organisations, but because it is he who has 
given the institution of civil government to man, and the just authority of the magistrate 
it derived from him. " There is no power but of God. The powers that be are ordained 
of God." It is surely fitting that a Constitution framed by a Christian people should 
recognise a higher source of civil authority than the mere will or consent of the citisen. 
And in presenting civil government thus, as a divine institution, we enforce, by the 
highest possible sanctions, its claims upon the rempeot and obedience of the citisen. 
The true strength of a government lies in the conscientious regard felt for it as the 
ordinance of God. Thus only is the magistrate clothed with his true auihority, and 
the majesty of the law suitably preserved. " The sanctions of religion," sa)« De Witt 
Clinton, ** compose the foundations of good government." 

The moral character of a government has a powerful reflex influence on the moral 
character of the people. Especially is this felt in a popular government, where the 
people are brought into- constant contact with it, study its history, admire its provisions, 
and drink deeply of its spirit. An irreligious government begets an irreligi 'US people. 
It must be deplored that in a Constitution so universally and so justly admired and 
loved and studied by the American people, there is nothing to turn the mind of the 
nation to God, to inculcate reverence for the authority of his Son or respect for his word. 

JU8TIPIBD BT OUR OWN BISTORT. 

The principles which we here present are not new in American politics. We are 
able to plead many preoedents, which must have the weight of authority with the 
American people. Our country was originally settled by men of high religious char- 
acter, whose only motive in seeking a home in the wilderness was the freedom and 
•afety of religion and the glory of God. They left the impress of their character on the 
civil institutions which they set up. In the cabin of the May flower, and before landing 
OB Plymouth rock, the Pilgrims agreed upon a constitution of civil government, in which 
they declared the glory of God and the advancement of the Christian faith " to be among 
the ends of *heir organisation. This Constitution, beginning: "In the name of God, 
Amen," invokes, says Webster, "a religious sanction and the authority of God on their 
civil obligations." 

The Constitution of the first government established in the limits of the present State 
of Connecticut, deolarec that " where a people are gat|iered together, the word of God 
requires that there should bean orderly and decent government established according to 
God." 

The first form of government that existed in Pennsylvania asserted "the origination and 
descent of all human power from God," and the first legislative act of the Colony, passed 
at Chester in 1662, recognized the Christian religion, while it established liberty of con- 
science, and declared that the glory of God and the good of mankind are the reason and 
•nd of government, which is, therefere, a venerable ordinance of God. And the Supreme 
Coart of Pennsylvania, in 1824, on a trial for blasphemy, referring to thij earlj 
•tatutc, says : <* Christianity— general Christianity— is and always has been a pan of tht 
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eommon law of Pennsylvanift : not Christianity founded on partioniar tenets, nor an estab- 
lished Church with tithes and spiritual courts, bu^ Christianity with liberty of conscienoo 
to all men." 

The State Constitutions of the era of the Rovolution present the same oharaotaristics. 
In 1780, the Constitution of Massachusetts declared " that the happiness of a people, 
and the good order and preservation of civil government, essentially depend on piety, 
religion and morality." And in the Convention of that State, met in 1820 to revise the 
Constitution, Mr. Webster said : " I am clearly of opinion that we should not strike out 
all recognition of the Christian religion. I am desirous that in so solemn a transao- 
tion as the establishment of a Constitution we should express our attachment to Chris- 
tianity — not indeed to any of its peculiar forms, but to its general principles." But it 
is needless to multiply examples; for of the thirteen States existing originally, not one 
had failed in its Constitution to make recognition, more or less explicit, of the authority 
of God and the claims of hit law. And it is a matter of deep regret, that when we 
were enabled, after the triumphant assertion of our independence, to set up a statelier 
governmental structure, we left out that which constituted the chief strength and glory 
of those earlier commonwealths. 

Whatever explanation we put upon this unfortunate omission, it cannot be con- 
sidered presumptuous, after the experience of nearly three-quarters of a century, to pro- 
pose amendments to any constitution, however admirable and beneficent. It has already 
been amended in some particulars. The present rebellion has led to a general con« 
▼iction, that additional amendments are necessary to secure universal liberty, and prevent 
even the possible recurrence of the evils which we now suffer. We propose, that the C«.n« 
stitution be made unndstakably cAmfian, as well as /ree. 

nr AOOORD WITH OUB HATIOHAL AOTS. 

There are well established features in our government, which are eonsiistent only 
with such principles as we geek to introduce into the Natioi\al Constitution. Through 
our whole history Chaplains have been appointed by Congress, prayer is offered daily 
during its sessions, and the nation is called at intervals, by both Congress and the Execu- 
tive, to thanksgiving, or fasting and prayer. A recent resolution of the Senate on such an 
occasion, recognized the mediation of Jesus Christ, and the President called us to give 
thanks '' for preserving and redeeming grace." We have gone to the Christian religion 
for the only bond we have for the integrity of the ruler, or the fidelity of the citizen — the 
divine ordinance of the oath. Such acts can have no meaning, unless as a nation we 
acknowledge God. If such implied recognition of God be proper and becoming, no ob- 
jection can be urged against the express recognition which we propose. Its necessity 
will be felt when we remember, that one chief magistrate once refused to appoint a day of 
fasting and prayer in an hour of public calamity, because the nation in its consti- 
tution recognized no God, and another, in colitracting a treaty with a Mohammedan power, 
hesitated not to declare that " The Government of the United States is not. in any 
sense, founded on the christian religion. It has in itself no character of enmity against 
the laws and religion of Mussulmans."* Surely our christian character should be so well 
defined, that the chief magistrate of the nation could not doubt or ignore it, so clear that 
all the world should know us as a nation whose God is Jehovah. 

In this movement, prompted by pure christian patriotism, participated in by various 
christian denominations, all of whom are opposed to any sectarian establishment of reli- 
gion, we invite the co-operation of every lover of his country, and every follower of 
Jesus Christ. We invite all ministers of the gospel to proclaim to the nation the claims 
of Him whose ambassadors they are. We invite the co-operation of all ecclesiastical 
bodies in this effort to return to our fathers' God, to honor our common Redeemer, and 
to secure the best interests of our land. 



* Treaty with Tripoli. Art. xi. Laws of the United States, vol. 4. 
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The next Convention was held in the West Arch Street Presbyterian 
Church, on the 29th of November, 1864. Ex-Gk)vemor Pollock presided, 
and addresses of unusual interest and power were made by Judge Strong, 
Dr. Edwards, Dr. McIlvaine, Dr. George Junkin, Dr. Joel Swartz, 
(Lutheran,) of Baltimore and the Rev. Dr. Goddard, (Episcopal,) of Phila- 
delphia. Delegates were present from different parts of the country, and 
altogether it was a very encouraging meeting. The following resolutions 
were adopted: 

Rfolvtd, That « national recognition of God, the Lord Jeans Christ, and the Holy 
Scriptnres, as proposed in the memorial of this Association to Congress, is clearly a 
•oriptoral duty, which it is national peril to disregard. 

Efolvtd, That, in consideration of the general diffusion of religions intelligence, 
principles and institntions throughout our country — in view of the many express 
reeognitions of Christianity by the Constitutions and the legislative enactments of tue 
•everal States — and in view also, of the religious history of the founders of this Govern- 
ment, it is a striking and solemn fact that our present National Constitution is so «Icvuid 
of any distinctive Christian feature, that one of our Chief Magistrates once refuced 
to i4>point a day of fasting and prayer in an hour of public calamity, beoMUf'e the 
nation, in its Constitution, recognised no God; and another, in contract iig a (rvatjr 
with a Mohammedan power, hesitated not to declare that "The Government of the 
United States is not, in any sense, founded on the Christian religion. It has in itseif 
DO character of enmity against the laws and religion of Mussulmans." 

Jiewoivedf That the measares proposed by this Association are not sectional, nor 
sectarian, nor partisan, but the general voice of Christian patriotism, asking thai 
which is right and wholesome, which is in keeping with oar antecedents, and which 
will not operate oppressively upon the conscience of any eitisen. 

Betolvtd, That the state of the times, recent and present, and the state of public sen- 
timeBt, warrants and encourages the attempt to secure the amendment to the Con- 
stitution which is proposed by this Association. 



Daring the year 1864, petitions were actively circulated and very nu- 
merously signed, and being duly forwarded to Congress, were referred to 
the Judiciary Committees of either House. Before the adjournment, Mr. 
Trumbull, of the Senate, asked to be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the petitioi^ for the Recognition of God in the Constitution of the 
United States. In the language of the report : *' The Committee deem it un- 
necessary to make the asked for amendment, as the Supreme Being is 
already recognized in the Constitution, in the requirement of oaths, and the 
prohibition of interference with the full exercise of religious opinions." 



Amendments to the Constitution of Indiana being under discussion in 
the Legislature of that State, through the exertions of the Rev. John 
Cfozier a convention was assembled in Indianapolis, on the 15th of Feb- 
roary, 1865, to secure a similar acknowledgment in that instrument. A 
petition prepared by this Convention, and bearing four hundred and fifty- 
two signatures, was laid before the Legislature and referred to a Commit- 
tee, which afterward reported favorably, recommending the adoption of the 
amendment, L Because it contained nothing sectarian ; 2. '' It is in harmony 
with our republican form of government;*' 3. It places our government 
in harmony with the *' government of Qod, from whom all \^^^t \^ 
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^e^^'^ *' ^ "By adopting this amendment, we will propitiate the favor of 

'ELiixi' ^1^0 chastises nations for national sins." There was a minority report 

levers© to the petition, and the Legislature adjourned without acting. 

Xlie first Auxiliary Society was formed in the southern part of the State 

of Illinois, and its influence, by means of public meetings, delegations to 

representative bodies, the active circulation of tracts and petitions, and by 

the earnest labors of the Bev. James Wallace, has been felt throughout all 

north-western states. 



The next meeting of the National Association was in the City of New 
York, May 16th and 17th, 1866. Adresses were made by Dr. Craven, of 
Newark and Dr. McIlvaine, of Princeton, and Dr. McIlvaine was 
appointed to lay resolutions before the approaching Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the State of New York, and urge a similar expression in the Con- 
stitution of that State. 

The admirable " Appeal to the voting citizens of the United States," pre- 
pared by De. Jonathan Edwabds, was issued during this year, and 
widely distributed. As it is still actively circulated by the friends of the 
cause, we make no extracts from it. 



The next convention assembled in Philadelphia, March 5th, 1867. Ad- 
dresses were m£<jde by Prof. McIlvaine, of Princeton, the Rev. J. R. W. 
Sloane, of New York, and the Rev. R. Audley Browne, D. D., then a 
member of the Pennsylvania Senate. The Hon. Wm. Strong, now of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, presided at this meeting, and was 
elected President of the* National Association. 

On the ninth of April ensuing, a convention of the friends of the cause 
in western Pennsylvania assembled in Pittsburg, and organized a local 
association with R. Audley Browne, D. D., as President. The spirit and 
convictions of this meeting may be judged from its first resolution, viz. : 

That it is the mind of this Convention that these amendments ought to be made : 
First, because thej state facts which are as incontrovertible as they are solemn ; second, 
because they truly express what, if properly understood, is the firm conviction of the 
overwhelming majority of this people; third, because God commands it, and it is peril- 
ous to disregard a Divine command. 



Meanwhile many articles in magazines and papers, the influence of the 
pulpit, addresses and resolutions in deliberative bodies and public meetings, 
were employed to further the cause. In particular, the pens of Drs. 
Pressly, Sproull, and Willson, of Allegheny did constant and invalu- 
able service; Dr. Benjamin Kurtz, of Baltimore wrote earnestly in the 
Lutheran Observer, and Dr George Duffield, of Detroit, from a special 
committee to whom an overture on the subject was referred by the Presby- 
terian Synod of Michigan, reported and advocated a paper which was 
adopted, resolving that "devoutly recognizing in our present calamities 
and distresses, as we do, His avenging hand, who is * Governor among the 
nations,' we bow at His Sovereign feet in humble submission to His right- 
eous will ; and while we cordially sustain our civil authorities, in the 
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maintenance and prosecution of a war of defence, rendered necessary for 
the preservAtion of our Union and Government, and do honor to them for 
having so frequently, of late, convoked the people for purposes of humilia- 
tion, fasting, prayer and giving thanks to God, we do earnestly desire and 
urge that the name of Jesus, ' to whom God has sworn that every knee shall 
bow and every tongue confers,' he distinctly recognized and honored by our 
rulers, and especially that the Omnipotent and righteous providence of the 
Lord Jeeus Christ be looked to and confided in fur the solution of the great 
questions of philosophy and morality, involved in the public affairs of our 
beloved country." 

In September, 1867, was issued the first number of the Coristian 
Statesman, a semi-monthly journal, established by the writer of this 
•ketch and the Bev. D. McAllister, for the advocacy of the cause. The 
progress of the movement from that date has been faithfully chronicled in 
ita pages, which have presented full reports of the National Convention at 
Pittiiburgh in 1869, at Philadelphia in 1870, that lately held at Cincinnati, 
together with the Ohio State Convention at Columbus in February, 1869, 
and the Northwest Convention at Monmouth, Illinois, in April, 1871. The 
Pittsburgh Convention gave a marked impulse to the cause. It assembled 
upon the following call, which was signed by a large number of the most 
^iifltinguidhed citizens: 

Call fob ▲ National Contbntion. 

The Constitution of the United State* makes no acknowledgment of Almighty Ood, 
the Aalhor of national existence; nor of Jesus Christ, who is the Ruler of Nations; nor 
of the Bible, which is the Fountain of law and good morale, as well as of religion. This 
has, from the beginning, been a matter of deep regret. It may have been an oversight, 
bat it wa*, and it is, both an error and an evil. It does not reflect the v'ews of the great 
maj* rity oi the people upon these matters. It di^honord Qod. It is inconsistent with 
th9 eharacter of nearly all our State Constitutions, nnd with all the precedents of our 
early hivtory. It has introduced, or furthered, views and measures which are now 
•tnifTgliog for a baneful afcendencj in State and national politics : such as. That civil 
goverr moot is only a social compact; That it exists only for secular and material, not 
for moral ends ; That Sabbath Laws are onoonstiiutional, and that the Bible must be 
excluded from our Publie Sohools. 

The National Assoeiation which has been formed for the purpose of seeuring such an 
amendment to the National Constitution as will remedy this great defect, indicate that 
this Is a Chriittian nation, and place all Christian Laws, lustitutions and U^sges in our 
govarnment on an undeniable legal basis in the fundamental law of the nation, invites, Ae. 

The Convention was large, earnest, and harmonious, embracing more 
than four hundred members, nearly two hundred of whom, were delegates 
appointed by local associations, or in public meetings, to represent their 
fellow-citizens in the Convention. Felix R. Brunot, Esq., now of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, presided at this meeting. The resolutions 
were as follows : 

Rtidetdf That eivil government is grounded, like the family, in the principles of the 
■atare of man as a social creature; that it has its powers and functions thus determined 
by tie Creator, and is, therefore, like the fnmily, in ordinance of Ood. 

B*»t'f'tdf That nations, as sovereign ties, wielding moral as well as physical power, 
and having moral as well as material objects, are morally aocouutable to Qod. 
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Rteoirtd, That the moral laws under which nations are held accountable, include not 
onlj the law written on the heart of man, but also the fuller revelation of the Divine 
eharaeter and will, given in the Bible. 

RtMdvtd, That it is the right of nations as such, no less than of the individuals com- 
posing them, to worship God according to the religion of Jesus Christ. 

Betoioed, That in order to maintain and give permanency to the Christian features 
which hare marked this nation from its origin, it is necessarj to give them authoritative 
tanetion in our organic law. 

Rfolotdf That the proposed amendment of our National Constitution, so far from 
infringing any individual's rights of conscience, or tending in the least degree to a union 
of Church and State, will afford the fullest security against a corrupt and corrupting 
ehurch establishment, and form the strongest safeguard of both the civil and religions 
liberties of all citizens. 

Rfolvtd, That the present movement is not sectarian, nor even ecclesiastical, but that 
it is the assertion of the right, and acknowledgment of the duty of a people who believe 
in the Christian religion to govern themselves in a Christian manner. 

I have qaoted thus fully from the resolutions and published documents 
of the National Association, in order to show at one view the breadth, thor- 
oughness and consistency of the principles which from the first, have ac- 
tuated the promoters of this Amendment. With the same view the Call 
for the Philadelphia Convention, January 18th and 19th, 1871, is here 
appended : 

There is no political document so all-important to the American Statesman and the 
American Citizen as the Constitution of the United States. All laws, all customs, all 
forms of administration are shaped by it. Every thing in any state, corporation or 
business that affects a citizen in the remotest degree as to " life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness" is tested by it, and stands and works only as it agrees with it. Year by 
y«ar its molding power is felt. The President, the Congress and the Courts, are coming 
more and more into evident agreement with what is there written. Our Statesmen and 
oar whole people are learning their Americanism, as to its letter and spirit, from that 
Creat Instrument. This is as it should be. This was intended from the beginning. 

But at the same time, it is a serious matter if that Constitution should be found 
wanting in any principle or any matter of fact. The deficiency will in due time work 
mischief. Error in the Constitution will work as powerfully as truth, and what is left 
of it, may one day be formally declared un-American. And one such serious matter 
there is; one unnecessary and most unfortunate omission. God and Christianity 
are not once alluded to : although the Constitution is itself the product of a Christian 
oivilization, and although it purports to represent the mind of a Christian people, who, 
in all their State Constitutions, had made explicit reference to both God and Religion. 
Hence it is that all the laws of this country in favor of a Christian morality, are enacted 
and enforced outside the Constitution. They rest only upon the basis of what is 
oalled Common Law. We have, strictly, no Oath, no law against Blasphemy, Sabbath - 
breaking, or Polygamy, that has any better foundation. And, as matters seem to be 
going, it will soon be discovered and decreed that Common Law is only another name 
fbr Custom, which has no binding force. And then where are we ? In atheism, corrup- 
tion and anarchy. 

This sketch, with the following proceedings of the National Conven- 
tion, at Cincinnati, shows the result of nine years of labor in this 
cause. Its friends commit its future, in prayer and faith, and with hope 
of it« early and complete triumph, to the providence of the Rulee of 
Nations. 

Philadelphia^ March 15^A, 1872. 



PROCEEDINGS 



Of THI 



NATIONAL CONVENTION, 

TO SECUEE THE RELIGIOUS AMENDMENT OF THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 



Held in Cincinkati, Jantjarz 31 and Febbuaby 1, 1872. 



The Eighth General Convention of the friends of this measure as- 
sembled in Thorn's Hall, Cincinnati, on Wednesday, January 31, at 2 
o'clock, P. M. The hall was filled with a large and attentive body 
of delegates and spectators. 

In the absence of Justice Strong, of Washington, President of the 
National Association, the Convention was called to order by one of 
the Vice-Presidents, Prof. O. N. Stoddard, LL. D., of Wooster Uni- 
versity. Prayer was offered by the Rev. B. P. Aydelott, D. D., of 
Cincinnati. 

The Chairman then read the call for the Convention as follows : 

CALL FOB ▲ NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

GoTBRNMBNT if instituted for man as an intellectual, social, and moral and re- 
ligioui> being. It corresponds to his whole nature. It is intended to protect 
and adrance the higher as well as the lower interests of humanitj. It acts for 
its legitimate purposes when it watches over domestic life, and asserts and en- 
forces the sanctitj of the marriage bond ; when it watchers over intellect 
and education, and furnishes means for deyeloping all the faculties of the mind ; 
when it frowns on profaneness, lewdness, the desecration of the Sabbath, and 
other crimes which injure society chiefly by weakening moral and religious sen- 
timent, and degrading the character of a people. 

Acting for such purposes, gOTernment should be established on moral prin- 
eiples. Moral principles of conduct are determined by moral relations. The 
relations of a nation to Qod and his moral laws are clear and definite: 

1. A nation is the creature of God. 

2. It is clothed with authority deriyed from God. 

8. It owes allegiance to Jesus Christ, the appointed Ruler of nations. 

4. It is subject to the authority of the Bible, the special reyelation of mo- 
ral law. 

In constituting and administering its goyemment, then, a nation is under 
obligations to acknowledge God as the author of its existence and the source 
of its authority, Jesus Christ as its ruler, and the Bible as the fountain of its 
laws and the supreme rule of itn oonduoU 
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Up to the time of the adoption of the National Constitution, .acknowledgments 
of this kind were made by all the States. They are yet made by many of the 
States. And in the actual administration of the national government the prin- 
ciple is admitted. But the fundamental law of the nation, the Constitution of the 
United States, on which our government rests and according to which it is to 
be administered, fails to make, fully and explicitly, any such acknowledgment. 
This failure has fostered among us mischievous ideas like the following : The 
nation, as such, has no relations to God ; its authority has no higher source than 
the will of the people; government is instituted only for the lower wants of man ; 
the State goes beyond its sphere when it educates religiously, or legislates 
against profanity or Sabbath desecration. 

The National Association, which has been formed for the purpose of securing 
such an amendment to the Constitution as will remedy this great defect, and in- 
dicate that this is a Christian nation, and place all Christian laws, institutions, 
and . usages in our government pn an undeniable legal basis in the fundnmentul 
law of the nation, invites all American citizens who favor such an amendment, 
without distinction of party or creed, to meet in Thoms' Hall, Cincinnati, on 
Wednesday, January 31, 1872, at 2 o^clock, P. M. All such citizens, to whose 
notice this call may be brought, are requested to hold meetings and appoint 
delegates to the Convention. 

WILLIAM STRONG, U. S. Supreme Court, 

President of the National Association.^ 

VICE-PSESIDENTS : 

His Excellency, John W. Geart, Governor of Pennsylvania^ 

His Excellency, John W. Stewart, Governor of Vermont^ 

His Excellency, James M. Harvet, Governor of Kansas, 

Tlie Hon. James Pollock, Ex- Governor of Pennsylvania^ 

The Hon. Marshall Jewell,* Ex- Governor of Connecticut, 

The Hon. Wm. Murray, Supreme Court of New York, 

Felix R. Brunot, Esq., Board of Indian CommissonerSf Pittsburgh, Pa,, 

Georqe H. Stuart, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa,, 

John Alexander, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa., 

Charles G. Nazro, Esq., Boston, Mass., 

Thos. W. Bicknell, Esq., Commissioner of Public Schools, Rhode Island, 

James W. Taylor, Esq., Newburgh, N. Y., 

Prof. Tayler Lewis, LL. D., Union College, New York, 

Prof. Julius H. Seel ye, D. U., Amherst College, Mass., 

The Right Rev. Charles P. McIlvainb, D. D. LL. D., D. C. L., Bishop of the 

Diocese of Ohio, 
The Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., President of TufCs College, Mass,^ 
The Rev. Jonathan Edwards, D. D., Peoria, III., 
The Rev. J. H. McIlvaine, D. D., Newark, N, J., 
Prof. 0. N. Stoddard, LL. D., Wooster University, Ohio, 
The Rev. M. Simpson, D. D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
The Rev. J. Blanchard, D. D., President of Wheaton College, III., 
John S. Hart, LL. D., Principal of Stale Normal School, N. J., 
The Right Rev. John B. Eerfoot, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of Pittsburgh, 
The Right Rev. P. D. Huntington, D.D., Bishop of the Diocese of Central New York, 
The Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D. D., Brooklyn, 
The Rev. Levi Scott, D. D., Bishop of the M, E. Church, Delaware^ 

General Secretary: 
The Rev. D. McAllister, 410 W. 43d St. New York. 

Corresponding Secretary : 
The Rev. T. P. Stevenson, 1405 N. 18th St. Philadelphia. 

Recording Secretary: 
The Rev. W. W. Barr, Philadelphia. 

Treasurer : 
Samuel Aqnew, Esq., 1126 Arch St. Philadelphia* 

* See page 70» 
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THE FOLLOWnrO QEHTLEMEH GOHOUS IH THE FOBEOODTa CALL: 
The Hon. John Pool, United States Senate, 
The Hon. W. B. Washbusn, U. 8, Ilotue of Repretentatives, 
His Excellenoj, Seth Padelfobd, Governor of Rhode Island, 
The Hon. J. W.McClubo, Ex-Oovemor of Missouri, 
The Hon. W. H. Cumback, Lieut. Gov, of Indiana, 
The Hon. Daniel Macaulet, Mayor of Indianapolis, Ind., 
The Hon. M. B. Haoans, Judge of thf. Superior Court of Cincinnati, 
The Hon. D. K. Estb, Ex- Judge of the Superior Court of Cincinnati, 
The Hon. W. Van Hamm, Formerly Judge of the Court of Common Fleas, Cincinnati, 
Edward S. Tobet, Esq., Boston, 
Russell Sturqis. Jb., Esq., Boston, 

The Right Rev. Manton Eabtbubn, D.D., Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts, 
The Right Rev. 0. T. Bedell, D. D., Assistant Bishop of the Diocese of Ohio, 
The Right Rey. Geo. D. Cummins, D.D., Assistant Bishop of the Diocese of Ky,, 
The Rer. C. S. Finney, D. D., Formerly Fresident of Oberlin College, Oberlin, 0., 
The Rey. F. Merbick, D. D., LL. D., Fresident of the Ohio Wesley an University, 

Delaware^ O., 
The Rev. Joseph Cumminqs, D. D., LL. D., Fresident of the Wesleyan University, 

Middletown, Ct,, 
The Rey. Gno, P. Hats, D. D., Fresident of Washington and Jefferson College, 

Washington, Fa., 
The Rev. David A. Wallace, D. D., Fresident of Monmouth College, Monmouth, III., 
The Rev. Wm. R. Nicholson, D. D., Boston, 
The Rev. E. B. Webb, D. D., Boston, 

The Rev. Samuel Wilson, D.D., Frofessor in the U. F. 7*heo. Seminarji, Xenia, O., 
The Rev. E. D. Mobbis, D.D., Froftssor in Lane Theo. Seminary, Cincinnati, O., 
The Rev. ElisuaBallantine, D.D., iVo/. in Indiana University, Bloomxnyton, Ind., 
The Rev. A. D. Mato, D. D., Fastor of the Church of the Redeemer, ( Unitarian), 

Cincinnati, 0., 
The Rev. Robt. Patterson, D. D., Chicago, 

R. W. Stevenson, Esq., Superintendent of Public Schools, Columbus, O., 
The Rev. E. R. Atwatbr, D.D., Editor of the " Christian Intelligencer,'' New York, 
R. O. McNiECE, Esq., Editor of the Fort Wayne " Gazette,'' Fort Wayne, Ind., 
The Rev. A. Crooks, D.D., Editor of the ** American Wesltijan," Syracuse, li, Y,, 
The Rev. L. N. Stratton, Office Editor of the ** American Wesleyan," ** 
The Rev. C. E. Babb, D.D., Editor of the " Herald and Fresbyler," Cincinnati, 0., 
The Rev. A. Ritchie, Editor of the ** Christian Fress," Cincinnati, 0,, 
The Rev. P. J. Laidlaw, Columbus, O., 
The Rev. J. H. Coopeb, Morning Sun, O., 

The Rev. W. J. Shuet, Fublisher of the " Religious Telescope" Dayton, 0, 
The Rev. A. A. E. Tatlob, Cincinnati,, 
The Rev. B. P. Atdelott, D. D., ** 
The Rev. Joseph Chbsteb, ** 

Samuel S. Fisher, Esq., •< 

A. H. McGurrET, Esq., <* 

H. A. Morrill, Esq,, ** 

Wm. Strukk, Esq., ** 

The Rev. C. H. Tatloe, D. D., «< 

The Rev. 0. A. Hills, «< 

The Rev. Reuben jKrrERT, D. D;, ** 
John Shillito, Esq., *< 

Peter Gibson, Esq., •* 

The Rev. Thomas 8. Yocom, « 

The Rev. Geo. P. Buobee, , «< 

J. H. Feldwisch, Esq , •' 

The Rev. C. Saube, «« 

Tlie Rev. Chas. L. ThompsoiTi " 

Henrt Martin, Esq., *« 

The Rev. W. H. French, •« 

The Rev. H. H. Georor, •« 

The Rev. J. Helwio, «« 

The Rev. J. W. BoiOB, «« 
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The following Committees were then appointed by the Convention : 
On EnroUmeni of Delegates, — The Rev. J. McCracken, of St. Louis ; 

the Rev. William Harris, of Columbus; the Rev. H. P. McClurkin. 
On ike Permanent Organization of the Convention, — ^The Rev. W. H. 

French, of Cincinnati; William R. Hamilton, M. D., of Pittsburgh; 

the Rev. Dr. Davidson, of Hamilton ; J. Chambers, Esq., of Bellefon- 

taine, Ohio. 

In pursuance of the arrangements of the Executive Committee, the 
Convention was then addressed by the Rev. D. McAllister, General 
Secretary of the National Association, on 

THE AIMS AND METHODS OP THE MOVEMENT 
TO SECURE THE BELXGIOUS AMEND&IENT OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 

UNITED STATES. 

Eyery moyement is liable to suffer from the misapprehension or mis-statement 
of its aims. It is not to be wondered at that the moyement on behalf of which we 
are assembled to-day is no exception to the rule. Indeed, it is rather an excep- 
tion the other way. It may well claim to be the '*best abused " moyement of the 
century. Very rarely has there been, in the history of any moyement, such 
manifold and self-contradictory, yet persistent, misrepresentation of the pur- 
poses of its friends. 

If the inherent strength and importance of a cause are to be judged by the 
measure of misrepresentation which it proyokes, we haye abundant reason to- 
day to congratulate each other. The opponents of a cause inherently weak haye 
no need to resort to misrepresentations. It is only when a moyement rests 
on a solid basis ; when the ayowed purposes of its friends are unassailably ; 
when the clear and simple statement of its ground commands ready assent, that 
the call is sounded for misrepresentation to come in and do its distorting work. 

In order, as far as possible, to counteract and guard against all misapprehen- 
sions and mis-statements, it has been thought best to haye the discussions of 
this Gonyention open with a statement of the Aims and Methods of the friends 
of this moyement. And while the speaker himself should of course be held 
personally responsible for the statement made, it shall be his endeayor to repre- 
sent, as faithfully as he can, the Association for which he acts and speaks. 

The name of the organization at whose call this Gonyention has met, places in 
clear yiew the objectiye point at which this moyement aims. The organization 
is called, <*the National Association to secure the Keligious Amendment of the 
Gonstitution of the United States." The amendment proposed is such an addi- 
tion, in substance, to the Preamble of the United States Gonstitution, as will 
suitably express our national acknowledgment of Almighty God as the author 
of the nation's existence and the source of its authority ; of Jesus Ghrist as its 
ruler ; and of the Bible as the fountain of its laws and the supreme rule of 
its conduct. 

This is the great purpose of the National Association, based on the fundamental 
truth that a nation, as such, stands in clear and definite relations to God and his 
moral laws, and that in the Gonstitution, as well as the administration of its 
goyernment, it is under obligations to acknowledge these relations. But while 
this duty has been long proclaimed in our country, and the dangers of the neglect 
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of this duty have been foreseen and pointed out, by a few of our citizens, it was 
not until the question became an eminently practical one that the National Asso- 
ciation arose and began to put forth its efforts. It was the attack of enemies of 
our common Christianity upon the Christian features of our national life that 
struck the alarm, and sounded the rallying cry which has drawn together many 
of the best citixens of our land, and banded them in this Association. Laying 
down, in opposition to the principle that the nation, as such, sustains relations 
to God and his moral laws, the theory that it has nothing to do with religion— 
that is, that it must never refer to God or the Bible, or do or haye, in its whole 
life and character, anything Christian or religious, or in other words, that it 
must be anti-Christian and irreligious, these combined foes or the religion of 
the American people struck at institutions interwoven in the very fabric of 
our existence as a nation from the first. This very city where we are met 
was the scene, not very long ago, of the most determined efforts to expel the 
Bible f^om our common schools, and more recently, to break down every legal 
safeguard of the sacredness of the Sabbath. We are here, then, mainly on 
the defensive. It is our aim, in our associated labors, to counteract the efforts 
made here in Cincinnati, and similar efforts made elsewhere, to obliterate 
those features which we believe to be the noblest of all in the heritage bequeathed 
to us by our fathers. 

No thoughtful citizen can be ignoralit of the assanlt made upon every religious 
fit and observance in our national life. Avowed atheists and infidels, commu- 
nists and papists, uniting like Herod and Pilate, have been plotting and working 
for years to expel religion from our schools, and turn our Sabbath into a holiday 
for revelry and parade. Shrewd, far-sighted men, who well know that state 
neutrality in religion is an utter impossibility, and who are determined to throw 
the influence of the nation squarely in favor of irreligion, have long and ever 
more loudly been demanding their ** rights of conscience," as they are pleased to 
term them; — their ** right" not to be insulted with religious ideas and usages 
in civil matters, their ** right ^ not to have a Book which they hate read where 
their children go to be taught: their " right" not to have the government, with 
which they stand connected, in any way recognize a sacred day, a solemn oath, an 
exercise of prayer or anything of the kind, ot which they do not approve. These 
attacks, begun long ago, have been assuming a more bitter and formidable 
character within the last few years. The demands made have been so readily 
complied with by time-serving politicians, that the aggressors have been encour- 
aged to expect the speedy accomplishment of all they desire. Confident of 
success, they are redoubling their exertions, and waging relentless war upon 
every vestige of national religion yet left us. 

In order suocessfuUy to repel these assaults, the assailants must be met on 
their own ground. They claim their so-called ** rights" under the SBgis of the 
National Constitution. The potent weapon with which they strive to smite down 
the religiotis observances and institutions of the country, is the United States 
Constitution. When communists would defy all local Sabbath laws, and disturb 
Christian worshippers by noisy processions on the sacred day of rest, they 
claim their right to do so under the Constitution. To this instrument the 
Mormon, the free-lover, et id omne genuty betake themselves, as at once a reftige 
trom laws based on Christianity, and a weapon with which to let the life out of 
all such enactments, and lay them as dead letters upon dusty legal shelves. 
They must be deprived of their refuge. Their weapon must be wrenched from 
their grasp. The National Constitution which is made for the nation, and which 
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ought to oonserre and uphold everything that is best in our Christian civilization, 
must be made to speak out, and to speak so unequivocally that it can never again be 
made the shield and sword of irreligion, communism, atheism, and infidelity. 
The ftruit of Christian civilization as the Constitution itself, in its many most 
admirable features is, implying though it may, as many claim it does, the very 
Christian features against which it is employed— the time has now come when it 
must distinctly declare itself to be Christian, or else the claim of our opponenta 
must be conceded. Grant that what this association aims to have clearly ex- 
pressed has always been impliedly in the Constitution. Any such implication is 
now most emphatically denied. Effectually to meet those who firmly plant 
themselves on this denial, we aim to have the nation avow itself, in its funda- 
mental law, to be a Christian nation, and there register its purpose to govern 
itself accordingly. 

Not only does the duty of the nation, as a being in relation to God and his 
moral laws, require such an avowal; not only does a course of honesty and 
candor to all citizens and subjects now living under existing institutions demand 
such an avowal ; but the acknowledged principles of constitutional law enforce 
the demand. It is a principle clearly stated by the best writers on political 
science, that in a nation where there is a written Constitution, that instrument 
should take its character from the nation for which it is framed. A written 
Constitution is simply a translation into legal language, as Judge Jameson has 
well said, of the facts actually evolved by the social forces of the nation. Now, 
the greatest social force of this nation is Christianity ; and hence the most 
important and most essential facts evolved in the progress of this nation are the 
distinctively Christian features of its penal and reformatory institutions, its 
social usages, and especially its system of public education. The written 
Constitution of the United States does not translate these Christian facts into 
legal language. It does not authenticate them. As we have already seen, it is 
persistently and every year more powerfully employed against them. There is 
a manifest want of harmony here. Something must be done. The high authority 
already quoted declares that in any such instance of inconsistency or want of 
harmony the written Constitution must be amended to conform to the facts as 
they have actually been evolved. If this be not done, the Constitution will in 
time conform everything to itself. The facts, the usages, the legislative and 
judicial actions, everything, in a word, that is out of harmony with the written 
instrument, will give way ^efore its moulding and controlling influence, and 
disappear. 

What shall be done in the case before us? This is the momentous question 
now up before the American people for settlement. It will not down. It must 
be met. We may desire to defer its settlement to some far off future time. But 
the enemy will not permit that. One of two things must be done, and that very 
soon. Which, fellow citizens, let me appeal to you, which shall it be ? Shall 
we abolish chaplaincies in the army and navy, and hush the voice of prayer in 
legislative halls, and overthrow every legal restraint against the desecration of 
the Sabbath, and silence all appeals to God as Witness and Judge in courts of 
justice, and cast out the Bible from our schools, and thus make all our national 
life conform to our written Constitution, in which there is no acknowledgment of 
God or of Christianity ? Or, shall we insert an acknowledgment of God and 
Christianity in the written instrument, and make it conform to what is best 
and dearest in the nation itself? Which is true statesmanship ? We have no 
difficulty in deciding. Our course, as patriotic citizens, is clear. Others may be 
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ready to sacrifice the nation, rather than laj what they believe to be a sacri- 
legious hand upon the Constitution. Let it be known that it is our aim, with a 
genuine conservatism, to hold fast the integrity of the nation itself, under the 
development of its form in the Religious Amendment of its Constitution. 

This is the simple, definite, and frankly avowed aim of this movement. 
The statement is itself a sufficient answer to those who either ignorantly or de- 
signedly misrepresent our purpose. From what has been said, it is manifest 
that we are here, not as members of any denomination, but as loyal citixens, 
some of as members of no church, uniting harmoniously in a common aim, which, 
from the very nature of the case, cannot be sectarian, nor even ecclesiastical. 
Vfe are here, not to seek the patronage of the State in behalf of Christianity. 
The religion of Jesus Christ will move steadily onward to its final triumph, 
let States oppose it or disregard it as they may. Whatever sets itself against 
the stone cut out of the mountain without hands will eventually be ground to 
powder. Our nation must be for or against the kingdom represented by this 
stone. For the nation's own sake we would have it avow itself to be for Christi- 
anity, and thus secure what is essential to its own welfare. We would have 
our nation to be wise, and to be instructed, and not allow itself to be utterly 
removed from the old foundations on which the Christian fathers first placed it, 
but to take its stand, in this day of conflict, openly for Christ, lest He be angry, 
and it ** perish from the way, when his wrath is kindled but a little." We have 
no purpose to tack on to the Constitution visionary theories or irrelevant truths, 
but to incorporate into that ever operative and educating instrument those clear 
and definite fundamental principles of national conduct which are determined 
by a nation's relations to God, and which have always been acknowledged in 
much of the actual administration of our national affairs. Our movement has no 
tendency toward setting up a religious despotism, under which all who entertain 
dissenting opinions shall be deprived of their rights; but, on the other hand, 
its aim is to establish those very principles, and save from being swept away 
those very features of our civilization, which have made this nation conspicuous 
for its civil and religious liberty, and which have given to the men that seek 
to strike them down, the very rights and privileges which they now enjoy, and 
of which in their blindness they would rob both themselves and us. 

Such is the aim of our opponents, and such the aims of this counteracting move- 
ment. In the very nature of things the conflict had to come, unless the American 
people hold themselves ready to concede every demand of the aggressive irreli- 
gious party, and wipe out everything of a Christian or even moral character, 
* until our whole political page should become a pure, unbelieving, irreligious, 
Christless, Godless blank.' It is too late to deprecate the agitation of the con- 
troversy. The demand has be«n made, and most emphatically repeated. It is 
resisted. And the question is now raised. The issue is joined. The crisis is 
fast approaching. The advance guards of the opposing forces have met. There 
is no attempt to conceal or deny the fact that it is irreligion on the one side, 
and Christianity on the other. These are the respective rallying points. And 
the conflict thus begun must soon become general. There can be no indifference 
or neutrality here. A large portion of the American people yet look on with but 
little concern, it is true, but the logic of events will soon compel them to choose 
and lake their stand on the one side or the other. Nor is it to be wondered at. 
If, in the bustle of preparation, and the confusion and misapprehension of the 
irst encounters, some good Christians should be found on the wrong side. At 
I be eoniUet progretMt tttob will infallibly learn their mistake. They cannot 
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stand out long against a movement which those with whom they stand candidly 
declare to have the logic of Christianity behind it. They cannot continue to op- 
pose a cause which their fellow opponents frankly admit to be but the practical 
application of the principles of Christianity to civil government, and which, if 
they were Christians, they acknowledge they could not help supporting. 

The method, then, for the accomplishment of our aims cannot be mistaken. 
The truth in the case must be made known. Just in proportion as the Christian 
people of the country clearly perceive and understand the issue joined, and com- 
prehend the aim of this movement, will the number of its friends increase. 
During the last two years much was done. Petitions to Congress, seeking the 
proposed amendment, were widely circulated, numerously signed, and duly pre- 
sented. Large numbers of tracts, and copies of the Christian StaiesmaUf a journal 
devoted especially to the furtherance of the movement, were scattered over the 
country. Many local meetings, and two large national conventions, similar to 
this, were held. And in no cause has effort ever been more amply repaid. But 
amazing as the progress of the movement has been, rapidly as it has grown in 
volume and power, the work has only fairly begun. It is a difficult matter, and 
properly so, to secure any amendment to the Constitution. Particularly will 
this hold true in regard to the proposed Religious Amendment. That can never, 
from this time on, whatever might have been in our earlier history, become 
a part of our National Constitution, until the pending question of the true nature 
and functions of civil government — the question of the relation of the State to 
religion, is thoroughly discussed amoi^g our entire people. Nor does any friend 
of this movement desire to see the written acknowledgment now, however desi- 
rable it might have been when the Constitution was framed) until the words of 
the written instrument shall be the vital embodiment of the conviction of the 
American people. 

Our work to-day is to arouse our fellow-citizens to the realization of the crisis 
that is hastening on. From the pulpit, on the platform, through the press, in 
conversation, the subject must be discussed. Discussion must be promoted by 
the organization of the friends of the movement in every locality into auxiliary 
associations, and by constant and systematic work in holding meetings, circu- 
lating petitions for signatures, and distributing documents. We want no mis- 
representation, no abuse, much less any resort to force and violence. We submit 
to the tribunal of Revelatioi), Reason, and Experience. If our cause cannot main- 
tain itself in the arena of fair and full debate, let it go down forever. 
Believing, however, that it rests upon God's eternal truth, we ask simply to have 
it thoroughly presented before the intelligence and conscience of the nation, in 
the perfect confidence that the American people acting peaceably and orderly 
under their Constitution, unless wantonly attacked, but peaceably or otherwise, 
will finally settle the question of the relation of their government to Christianity 
by the Religious Amendment of their fundamental law. 



Pending the reports of the Committees, the Rev. A. M. Milligan 
and the Eev. James Duncan were called out by the Convention and 
made brief speeches. 

PERMANENT ORGANIZATION. 

The Committee on Enrollment presented a partial report showing 
the presence of more than two hundred members in the Convention. 
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The Committee on Permanent Organization made the following 
report, which was unanimously approved : 

For President of the Convention, the Hon. M. B. Hagaks, Judge 
of the Superior Court of Cineinnatu 

Vice Presidents : The Rev. B. P. Aydelott, D.D , Prof. O. N. Stod- 
dard, the Rev. R. Audley Browne, D D., the Rev. A. D. Mayo, D. D., 
the Rev. J. R. W. Sloane, D. D., the Rev. E. Morris, D. D., David 
Boyd, Esq., the Rev. J. B. Helwig, the Rev. A. Ritchie. 

Secretary : The Rev. H. H. George. 

On taking the chair. Judge Hagans addressed the Convention 
as follows : 

Gentlemen of the Convention : 

To return you mj sincere thanks for this mark of your confidence and favor 
feebly expresses my profound sense of the distinguished honor you have con* 
fcrred in calling me to preside over the deliberations of this National Convention. 
In assuming this responsibility I am conscious of my want of experience. I am 
led, therefore, to ask your charitable judgment beforehand of any failure of 
parliamentary administration, as well to express the hope that you will lend 
your aid in the discharge of the important duties de-voWed upon me. 

I congratulate you, fellow-citizens, that we are met together to consult peace- 
fully upon questions of so much moment, with respect to no party, creed, 
naiionallty, or race, and at a time when no clamor of war or internal dissenpioa 
will disturb the coolness of our deliberations. Our motives will not be assailed, 
they may be misjudged and misrepresented. I may declare that we do not yield 
to our opponents in our patriotism or our devotion to the best interests of the- 
republic. I think I may therefore welcome you to the great State of Ohio, 
which bears on her escutcheon, with no invidious pride, the motto, **Imperium in- 
Imperio." In the recognition of inter-State comity and her obligations in the sis- 
terhood of Commonwealths, she greets every son of the republic who enters 
upon her broad domain. I congratulate you that we are here in the heart 
of our own great country, where we may feel its throbs, and where the influence 
of the movement in whose interest we are met may be sent thrilling along the 
currents of the national life to the farthest verge of our land. 

The prominence which has been given to the objects of this convention by the- 
agitation of the public mind upon the grave questions we are met together to 
consider and discuss has attracted the thoughtful attention of the whole country, 
as involving no less momentous interests than other political problems of the 
day. It is not exceptional in a country like ours, where every man has opinions 
and i« entitled to express them, that these objects should be encountered by the 
studied indifference of many, the sneers even of a few good men, the vitupera- 
tion of some, and the misrepresentation of others. These are the common 
strategies of political warfare, and we must expect them and meet them with supe- 
rior logic. The peaceful agitation of these questions can not but result in the 
public good. Where the government is the manifestation of the aggregate senfei- 
nent of the people, we must needs have the better arguments, and commend 
our object to the considerate judgment of the nation by the preponderance of 
the reason. I firmly believe the vast minority of the people of the United States 
approve the soope and end of the purpose of this movement. The publia 
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conscience perceives that it inyolves nothing less than the moral elevation of 
the hody politic as well as its members, and the direction and moulding of the 
ends of the nation itself. An explicit acknowledgment of God in the fundamental 
law as the author of our national existence and the source of its authority, is but 
the recognition on the part of the State of an obligation as binding upon tho 
national conscience as upon that of its individual members. 

All nations and each nation is of God. The State is not only an organism, 
80 to speak — even Hobbes arguing against its organic being, yet represented it 
as a colossal, living man — but it is a sovereign, conscious, moral personality — not 
evanescent or temporary, but formed for endurance through all time. It is re- 
sponsible for its conduct not to itself, but to the universal conscience of man- 
kind and to God. It is needless to speculate about the personality we call the 
nation, as defined in the conceptions of men, but we are to regaH it as one of 
the most imposing facts belonging to our race. It does not accord with the logic 
of history or the philosophy of our being, or the facts of experience, to say that 
the State is a social or economic compact, or that it is founded on the will of 
the people, and has therefore no relation to God. The nation does not live in 
itself or for itself. It has its foundations in man's nature, and existed before 
constitutions and prior to laws. It is not^ therefore, a compact nor does it exist 
by the will of the people. These rather express the manifestations of its being. 
Its history is not merely a succession of separate, actions and events, as an appa- 
rent sequence of its organism, but it is the continuity of a moral order in the 
world, and the development of a progress toward the universal triumph of what 
is good. Its life does not consist of a body of enactments, but in the limitation 
of its being in a moral personality. This is the condition of the freedom of the 
whole and all its parts. It is the true .foundation of its movement toward ** the 
better time a coming," which all the philosophers wait for and expect. It strives 
for a growth into the perfect humanity of its members ; and enly as it so strives 
does it compass that which is enduring in politics, or which gives it a triumphant 
advocacy at the bar of the universal conscience, and the approving verdict of 
history. It never was instituted forjthe lower wants of its individual members. 
It is rather a partner in all ennobling art, every science, all literature, every 
virtue, and all perfection. It needs, therefore, to regulate the relations of its 
members as moral personalities, and to assert justice, which is only the recogni- 
tion of the relations among the moral personalities of its members, and between 
them and its own moral personality. And in doing this, it derives all its 
s.inctions of administration from morality and religion. When these exercise 
their legitimate sway, it needs no police, and no standing armies. It recog- 
nizes the fact that the nation is not only the mart of trade and commerce, but 
the theater of its internal life, as well as of the moral actions, thoughts and en- 
deavors of its constituents to be regulated by the laws of its being. It thus be- 
comes the acceptable minister of God in history. There is, therefore, the neces- 
sity of education in the growth and formation of a true character in each of its 
members ; for the complexion of its outward manifestation, as well as the texture 
of its inner life, depend upon the character of the people as a whole. 

And, therefore, also» the necessity for a careful discouragement or prohibition 
of all that tends to corrupt the public or private morals, or to interrupt the 
healthy current of the national life to its meanest and most exposed member. There 
is no such thing as the isolation of a single member of the State. There is neces- 
sarily the existence of moral relation between the members themselves, and be- 
tween them and the State. For the faithful performance toward each other of 
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Uieir respectiye duties, and the recognition of their respective obligations, they 
are each responsible to Qod. For, without a moral personality, there can be no 
accountability. The State can sin ; and it can reap the harvest of its viola- 
tion of conscience in the corruption of its citiiens, the decadence of its strength, 
and the final overthrow of its power. 

The State is not a historical accident, nor a necessary evil, but rather an ex- 
ternal circumstance of its being, and a consequence of evil, in so far as it is 
necessary to impose restraints upon the inculcation to wrong-doing. Its sub- 
stance is good ; and its manifestations in the perceptions of right and the en- 
forcements of justice argue the divinity of its origin. It has a distinct rational 
and moral end, because God constituted men rational and moral beings. The 
inherent nature of each corresponds to the inherent nature of the other. We 
can not now help treating politics in an ethical view. This is confirmed by uni- 
versal experience. No declaration of war. at least in modern times, has been 
made without founding it on an appearance of justice. Charles IX. added to 
the horrors of St. Bartholomew the transparent falsehood that he had in view 
bis own safety from a conspiracy of the Huguenots. The great Frederic apolo- 
gised for his part in the partition of Poland. Philip II. prosecuted his wars 
against the heroic Netherlands, as well as his perfidious designs against Eng- 
land, in the name and for the glory of God. England, in her turn, sought a justi- 
fication in the eyes of the world, for thrusting the monstrous opium traffic on 
the Chinese. The rebellion entrenched itself behind an appeal to mankind for 
the justice of its cause. It is not needful to illustrate the argument by other 
modern instances. 

In passing, I may not say more, especially now, on the subject of education in 
the public schools at the common expense, than that the effort to make these 
schools unsectarian, by banishing the Bible and all religious instruction from 
them, is nothing more than by express legal enactment or judicial construction 
to put them into the hands of sectarians which, in the prohibitory clauses on this 
subject in the Constitutions of most of the States, are denominated ** other sects." 
You cannot make the schools unsectarian by banishing religious instruction 
from them. The very objection to them on the ground that they are now secta- 
rian, is itself sectarian, because it is in consonance with the views of one class 
and opposed to those of another. Inasmuch as ** religion, morality, and 
knowledge are essential to good government," it is not perceived how the State 
can divest itself of its obligation to see to the formation and growth of a true 
character in its citizens. The political value of religion to the State is the 
enduring element of its structure, the corner-stone of its prosperity, and the 
guarantee of reaching the ultimate goal of history. 

But it is said, we admit all of this, and perhaps much more, but still we 
eannot see the necessity of a politico-religious amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States such as yon propose. No longer ago than last Sabbath, a 
minister of one of our orthodox churches, in this city, whom I not only highly 
esteem, but cherish with all brotherly love, in announcing to his congregation 
the sessions of this Convention, and extending an invitation to all to attend 
them, stated, I understand, that the gentlemen composing this convention were a 
▼ery amiable set, and if they did no good they would, at least, do no harm. It 
would have been in better taste, in my Judgment, to have omitted the annonneo- 
ment altogether. 

Tei some of these gentlemen are horrified at the effort to exclude the Bible 
firooi tht public schools ; and others declaim long and lend a^nmt ^« ^tv^^^- 
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ing vices of the day, especially intemperance and the desecration of the Sabbath^. 
They clamor for legislation on these subjects, or that the legislation already 
existing shall be more strictly enforced. And they are not without reason. 
They base their demands not alone on religious grounds, but mostly on political 
and moral considerations. They seem to forget that back of these laws there is 
not a robust moral sentiment that demands their enforcement in tones loud 
enough for the Executive ear: and. therefore, the laws are ignored with im- 
punity. They talk about educating the popular conscience up to their standard, 
which is all well enough. But they overlook or belittle the omission in the 
b^sal law, of one of the highest arguments and a bit of the most powerful 
logic. They are promptly met by one of the arguments we use for the ne- 
cessity of this movement. They are told that the State is a compact, an inherent 
sovereign, or the will of the people concentrated in a foc)is which we call gov- 
ernment^ so that the will of the people, or the sovereignty, or the compact 
may say, with Louis XIV., ** I am the State/' and if they can be outvoted their 
opponents hold that the matter ends there ; and their almost perfect chain of 
■ political and moral considerations, forged from the nature and functions of the 
State, lacks but a single link in its golden completeness. We have no higher 
obligations, say their antagonists, and recognize no greater responsibility. 
The State has no relations to God, for the Constitution we have made omits even 
the mention of any supremer sovereignty than. itself, and we can see none. I 
am not now passing upon the soundness of the argument. It is a difficult task, 
in the presence of such a conflict, and in the absence of explicit declaration, to 
oppose to the ** perilous edge " of these statements, the practices and opinions 
of our fathers, and to cite them in legislation ; for the scope and effect of the one 
is disputed, and the constitutionality of the other questioned and denied. Thus 
the State, recognizing no other or higher sovereignty than itself in its funda- 
mental law, falls short, in this instance, of one of its greatest purposes — the 
education of the citizens in the formation and growth of moral character. It 
does not explicitly set God before all eyes, and above all governments, and over 
all sovereignties as the absolute and only Ruler and Lord. Hence the caviling 
and debate. It is not at all illogical that here are found those who are 
ready to strike in blindness at the pillars of the temple of the nation, and 
bedraggle the nation's garments in the slough of our fallen nature. Nor is it 
surprisingly illogical that vice and dishonesty stalk abroad in the open day, rear- 
ing their heads, asserting their dominion and intrenching themselves in the high 
places of the nation and flaunt their hateful liveries in the faces of the people. It 
is not to be wondered at that their influence should trickle down, down, to the 
very foundations of the national fabric, and that their example should be de- 
fended with weapons drawn from the sacred armory of the Constitution itself. 
The temple which the nation has built for itself does not blaze with the glbry 
of the Ineffable Presence ; the garments with which it has clothed itself, made 
with its own fingers, shimmer not with the halo of its divine origin as it goes 
in and out before the people. And so the process may thus go on ih an unbroken 
circle, casting and reflecting the influence of the State upon the people, and of 
the people back again upon the State, each successive step in the progress of de- 
cadence distinctly marked, until the moral relations between the whole and its 
parts, and between the parts themselves, become dissevered ; and while we gaze 
at the spectacle of our own helplessness, the nation and its temple may be 
involved in a common ruin. 
It is not needful that I should speak of the. method by which we hope to attain 
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our end or draw attention to other arguments and considerations. They, as 
well as those I have crudely and imperfectly stated, will be more ably presented 
by others during the sessions of the convention. I may say, however, that 
the agitation of these questions, from their very nature, will never be ended 
until they are rightly settled. The people may be misled temporarily. Even 
some good men may be deceived by the cries of ** the violation of conscience,*' 
and ** the union of church and state.'' But these are so manifestly foreign 
to our purpose that they can alarm no ^ne except tlie ** amiable gentlemen " who 
seriously give ear to them. We can safely trust the conscience of the masses of 
men to pronounce an ultimately Just judgment upon the value and necessity of 
any political question involving, as it does, the moral well being of the State. 
For we have learned from our own history that in the long run the people are 
right 



The following letters were read from officers of the National Associi^ 
tion and other gentlemen who were unable to be present 

From thi Hon. Wm. Stbohq, U. S. Supbbmb Coubt, Pbbsidbnt or thb Na- 

TIOXAL ASSOOIATION. 

Washingtoit, Deo. 11, 1871. 

Rav. D. McAllistbb — Dear Sir : — I have delayed replying to y9ar note with a view 
of ascertatning definitely, what arraDgements oar eourt might make rcsptctlDg its 
winter reoees. It has now been settled that oar reoess will be only two weeks, and will 
terminate on the 6th of January. It will, therefore, be impossible for me to attend the 
eoming Cineinnati Convention. 

This I regret for many reasons. I should greatly enjoy the assoeiations of the con- 
vention, and derive benefit from its influenoes. Manifestly the movement to secure the 
recognition of Ood as over all in our fundamental law is making more and more an 
impression upon the public mind. Even the misrepresentations of the purposes of its 
friends, and toe violeoee of the opposition it encounters, attest its progress. 

I rvjoice at the prospect there is of a good and effective meeting, and I trust your an- 
tieipations will not be disappointed. Very truly and respectfully, 

W. Stboxo. 

From thb Rbv. A. A. Mibbe, D. D., Pbbsidbnt or Tuft's Oollbqe, Massa- 

CBUSBTTS. 

Boston, Nov. 27, 1871. 

Sbv. D. McAllistbr — Dear Sir: — The state of my health and the number of my 
labors and cares at home, will not permit me to attend the approaching convention at 
Cioeinnati. I regret this the more as I feel that the faith of the nation needs anchorage, 
and I shoald be glad to do anything in my power to help it find iL 

xoors, truly, A. A. Minbr. 

Fbom His Exobllbnot, Seth PADELroBD, GoYBBiroB of Rhodb Island. 

Pbovidbncb, Jan. 27, 1872. 

Rbv. D. McAllistbb — Jfy Dear Sir : — Yours of the 17th is on hand. It would afford 
me great pleasure to attend your meeting to be held on the 31 st inst., if my engage- 
ment permitted* The Legislature of the State is now in session, which calls for my 



Yourt, truly, Bmrm Padblforo. 

Fbom Pbofbssob Juuus H. Sbbltb. 

Amhbrst Collbob, Nov. 21, 1871. 
Rbt. D. 1CoAllistb»— 2>tar Sirt—Yoon of the 14th inst. is revived, andl regret 
that it is impossible for me to agree to be present at the convention of which yon 
§pmk, owing to my other engagements for that time. 

Notwithstaadinc the indifferenee of many and the hostility of some, Arom whom bet- 
tar things might have been expected, it seems to me that the movement towards the re-> 
ttgievi amendment to our Constitution grows in volume and strength. May Qod 
bless it with His gnidanee and inspiration I Very truly yours, 

J, H. SaauTU. 
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From John Albxandsb, Esq., Philadblphia. 

Philadblpbia, Jan. 29tb, 1872. 

Ret. D. McAllister. 

Secretary of the National Assoeiation to meet in Cincinnati, Jan. Slst, 1872. 

Mr Dear Sir: — ^Tour favor of the 23d inst. urging my attendance upon the Cinoin- 
nati Convention finds me in svch a state of health as to render personal presence im 
practicable ; bat I ehall be with you in spirit, for I have enlisted /or the war. 

If your coming convention be favored with such a genial atmosphere as pervaded the 
convention in which the movement was bom, it will indeed be good to be there. That 
memorable convention, which must remain fresh in the memory of all who attended 
it, was held in Xenia, Ohio, in 1863. 

The marked feature of that Pentecostal season, which we desire to present for your 
encouragement, was the remarkable devotional spirit which characterized all its meet- 
ings. The numerous tongues from eleven deni. minations of Christians were )>lended in 
earnest wrestlings at the common Throne of divine grace, and there appeared to be 
great freedom of access and immediate answers granted to the prayers offered — and 
the soul-inspiring songs of praise and thanksgiving, which mingled so largely in the 
services, produced an effect so sublime and elevating as never to be forgotten by those 
who were engaged in them. That you may have such a meeting, and that you may 
enjoy such an outpouring of the Holy Spirit is the greatest blessing we can ask for 
you ; and to this end we trust no denominational preferences may be allowed to hinder 
such freedom and forbearance in all the exercises, as the spirit of brotherly love should 
cordially extend in an assembly of Christians met upon an equal platform, for a com- 
mon object. That you may have the prospect of such a blessed season we earnestly 
recommend that yon set apart abundant time to the important exercise of prayer and 
praise. 

We are now entering upon a period in the question when infidel and atheistical as- 
saults are, and will be made, and must be met. We trust the eoming eonflict will arouse 
from apathy the Christianity and patriotism of the land, and bring to o«r aid that 
increased co-operation and activity which we so much need, and which our antecedents 
as a Christian nation warrant us to expect. 

For the furtherance of this c mse I will contribute on demand, for the current year 
two hundred dollars — and if there shall be four or more individual subscriptions of 
three, four or five hundred dollars paid into your treasury within the year, I will in- 
crease my subscription to the largest sum thtts paid. One fourth of my subscription 
to be appropriated to the support of the Christian Statesman when issued weekly. 

Let us be encouraged in our efforts by the declaration of Him who is King of Kings, 
who hath said, '' Them that honor me, I will honor, and they that despise nfe shall be 
lightly esteemed." " Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord.'' And let us be 
admonished by His threatening which saith, ''The nation and kingdom that will not 
serve him shall perish. Tea, those nations shall be utterly wasted." 

That our beloved land may become the inheritor of these promises, and delivered from 
these threatenings is the prayer of Yours truly in the Cause, 

John Alexander ^ 1935 Arch St. 

Peoria, III., Jan. 26, 1872. 
Rev. D. McAllister — Dear Brother: — I write to advise you that a sudden and severe 
illness, from which I have not yet recovered so as to leave my house, will probably pre- 
vent my being present in convention next week. This, of coarse, is matter of great 
regret to me, as I fear it may disappoint some expectations and derange some plans. 
But ** man's goings are of the Lord.'^ He knows what is best for men and for measures. 

Fraternally, yours, 

J. Edwards. 

No. 71 N. Curtis St., Chicago, 26th Dec. 1871. 
Rev. D. McAllister — Rev, and Dear Sir; — I am compelled to leave for Europe in 
bad health, and shall not be permitted to speak for God and his kingdom at the Cincin- 
nati meeting. But the Lord reigneth ; His will shall one day be done on earth as it is 
in heaven, and our eyes shall see it and our hearts rejoice. Yours, in Christ, 

Robert. Patterson. 

Brecksyille, Jan. 29, 1872. 

The Congregational Church in Breoksville, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, to t^e Conven- 
tion on the Religious Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, assembled m 
Cincinnati, January 31, 1872 — 

Fellow Citizene: — ^We greet you in the name of the Lord, and our prayer is for you, 
that the Divine blessing may be upon you in the work for which you are convened. We 
appointed a delegate to meet with you in convention, but he is unable to attend. We 
deem the call for this convention highly honorable to the nation, and for the glory of 
God on earth. Fraternally, G. C. Reed, Pastor. 
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T\ m# * Pittsburgh Jan. 30, 1872. 

RlT. D. MoAllistbr, Oeneral Secretary National Attoeiatioti — Dear Sir : — Until to- 
dAjr I expected to be in attendance at the oonrention, but regret now to state that 
eirenmttancea orer which I hare no control prevent me from being present. 

I enclose my check to order of the Treasurer of the National Association for one hun- 
dred dollars, which with my prayer for the guidance of the convention in all their de- 
liberations and actions, and for the early adoption of the proposed religious aniendmeut 
and triumphant success of the cause of the reform, is all the help at this time I am 
able to render yon in the cause. Yours, Ae,, 

D. CfllSHUT. 



Report oP the General Secretary. 

The General Secretary of the National Association, the Rev. D. 
McAllister, presented the following report : 

The work of your Secretary began on the 1st of October, 1871. This report, therefore, 
eovert only the brief period of four months. Short as the time has been, however, a 
review of it presents matters of deep interest and great encouragement to all friends 
of the religions amendment of our national Constitution. 

In beginning the work of Secretary it seemed important to ascertain the ooniition of 
tbe friends of this movement as respects organisation. From the results of a wide cor- 
respondence it appears that until within the past year, or a little over, hardly any eflfort 
had been made in this direction. The National Convention, which held its sessions in 
Pittaburg less than two years ago, gave a marked impulse to the work. During the suc- 
ceeding fall and winter, organisations sprang into existence throughout the country. Just 
how many' there are at present has not yet been ascertained. Information has been 
received of thirty, with a membership ranging from twenty to three hundred. But' 
while the work of organisation is just beginning, the public discussion of the subject 
has been vigorously carried on in many places. Within about one year nearly two hun- 
dred public, meetings have been held, at each of which one or more addresses have 
been delivered, and, in most of instances, to large and enthusiastic audiencos. 

In order to bring the friends of the movement together, and to awitken the attention 
of the oonntry at large to the rapid progress which it if making, a national convnntion 
was proposed for this winter. Cincinnati, the scene of agitation on the subject of reli- 
gion and the State, in the form of the question of the Bible in the schools, and that of 
SablMUh laws, was chosen as the place of meeting. In arranging for the convention, meet- 
iaga have been held in many cities and towns in Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania and 
other States. These meetings have been addressed by Messrs. George, French, Mil- 
ligan, Duncan, Robb, Thompson, Wylie, Campbell, McFarland, and others. Particular 
mention should be made of the long-continued, earnest and self-sacrificing labors of 
the two first-mentioned gentlemen. 

The experience of the past few months of labor oonfirms the belief long entertained 
by many, vis. : that the progress of the movement to secure the Religious Amendment 
of the United States' Constitution will be measured by the thoroughness of its presen- 
tation before the minds of intelligent citisens. It is pre-eminently a movement based 
on important truth. It la a question the settlement of which involves the most funda- 
mental principles of political seienoe. To all the well established truths of political 
philosophy, and of oonstitntional law, as well aa of Christianity, it makes its confident 
appeaL As its fhuikest opponenta admit, it Is but the logical carrying out in practice of 
the almost unlversaUy accepted truths of Christianity in regard to government. Hnn- 
dredi of t^ most Intelligent men, without any predisposition to favor the movement, 
have candidly acknowledged the argument for the religious amendment of our national 
Constitution to be perfectly oondnsive. At nearly every meeting held, testimony of 
this kind Is given. An able professor of scienee, at the close of a discuFsion of the 
Mibjeet in one of our cities, said : " I regarded the arguments against slavery as oon- 
•lafive : but the arguments In this movement are even more cogent and irresistible." At 
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another meeting a elergyman thus expressed himself: ''Up to this time I have been, 
opposed to this movement. Bat I frankly state that this evening I have been con- 
vinced and converted." But it is unnecessary to multiply instances. 

To help forward this good work, arrangements have been made for the most thorough 
and oomprehensive discussion at this convention of the whole subject of religion and 
the state which has yet been given to the public. The following schedule of topics, 
with the names of the authors, it is believed will make good the foregoing statement : 

The Relation of Education to Religion. By Dr. A. D. Mayo. 

The Monal Character and Accountability of the Nation. By Prof. J. R. W. Sloane, 
D. D. 

Neutrality of the State in Morals and Religion, a Thing Impossible. By Prof. Tayler 
Lewis, LL.D. 

The Relation of the Written Constitution to the True Character and Welfare oi 
the Nation. By Prof. 0. N. Stoddard, LL.D. 

The Proposed Amendment no Step toward Uniting Church and State, nor any 
Infringement of Rights of Conscience. By Dr. J. Edwards.* 

The Practical Value and Effect of the Proposed Amendment. By the Rev. T. P. Ste> 
veoaon. 

Other valuable addresses, of a more general character, will also be delivered. 

To give the convention its due influence, the report of its proceedings should be pub- 
lished in convenient form, and widely circulated ; and to profit by the impression it 
will leave upon the public mind, lecturers should occupy the open and inviting field in 
as large numbers as possible. It is to be hoped that this convention will take definite 
and thorough measures for the energetic prosecution of the work. The growth of this 
movement for the past two years has been something truly remarkable. By the sponta- 
neooi action of American citizens, without any organization or superintendence it has 
assumed its present importance. Let its friends give themselves to their work in com- 
bined and wise efforts worthy of the cause, and it is safe to predict that it will grow in 
volume and strength with a rapidity unequalled in the history of any other movement. 
As one of the leading Judges of this State, with whose presence and truly philosophical 
and eloquent address we are encouraged to-day, recently remarked : ** Christian senti- 
ment as to government in this country is crystalizing ; and this amendment is the form 
it must take." Let it be ours to labor for the accomplishment of this aim, confident 
that, as another eminent Judge of this State declared, ** As surely as God reigns in 
Heaven, and the Bible is His Word of eternal truth, this movement must succeed.' 

The report was approved. 



» 



The Chair then appointed the following Committee on Resolutions 
nid Business : 

The Rev. R. Audley Browne, p.D. ; the Rev. T. P. Stevenson, the 
Bcrr. A. Ritchie, the Rev. A. M. Milligan, and the Rev. D. McAllister. 

Mr. Francis E. Abbot, of Toledo, Ohio, editor of the Index, asked 
don to present a remonstrance against the object of the Conven- 
After a brief discussion he was requested to reduce it to writing, 
present it to the Committee on Business. « 

lltt Convention then adjourned until 71 P. M. 




Dr. Edwards was preyented by sudden sickness from attending the Conyention: 
letters, page 14. For an abstract of his intended address, see pages 67-70. 
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EVENING SESSION. 

The Convention reassembled at 7} P. M., Judge Hagans in the 
chair. The attendance was even larger than during the afternoon, and 
the proceedings were listened to with profound attention. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by the Bev. Milton Wright, 
of Dayton. 

The Rey. N. R. Johnston was appointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Conyention. 

The report of the Executiye Committee of the National Association 
for the year 1871, was presented by the Chairman, the Rev. T. P. 
Steyenson, of Philadelphia. It was laid on the table for the present. 



The Rey. A. D. Mayo, D. D., pastor of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, (Unitarian), Cincinnati, was then introduced to the Conyen- 
tion, and spoke as follows : 

I WM gUd to sign the call for this conTention, and am glad to attend its meet- 
ings. It seems to me that no subject of political interest now demands a. 
thorough discussion so much as the relation of our Republican goTcrnment to* 
unseetarian Christian religion. I suppose, with the exception of a few states- 
men of French philosophical notions, the great mass of the American people 
who formed our government agree substantially with the idea set forth in your- 
calL The gOTcrnment of the nation and the States has always been adminis^ 
tered in formil respect to these principles, whatever may have been the moral. 
tendencies of legislation. The vast migority of the Christian people of the 
United States to-day suppose that all you speak of is really in the government, 
though not expressed in the Constitution. The American people certainly believe 
that Qod is the author and Providence of our nation, and confess dependence 
on Him, and the obligation of the government to conform to His holy law. The 
people understand that this is a Christian country. The mass of the people 
art Christ tan in belief. Our whole order of society and government is such 
as conld only have grown up in a land where the people had reached a very 
advanced and practical form of Christian faith. The standard of public mo- 
rality, as far as theory is concerned, is the standard of Jesus Christ The 
New Testament is regarded as the final authority concerning the highest life of 
Man. The mass of Christian people are surprised and confused when they are 
lold that oor government and order of American Society have nothing to do with, 
religion — are purely ** secular." 

If the mass of religious people are not interested now in your proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution, it is because they think the substance of these ideas- 
Is there already, and it is not worth the while to agitate the coontsy. to change 
Ike phraseology of that instrument But I believe the people will be com- 
^led to do what you ask before many years, in order to defend both religion 
nod liberty in this country from public disgrace. The Catholic priesthood is 
M\j resolved to foroe sn acknowledgment of their infallible ecdesiasticism on 
the State, and thus to destroy religious liberty in America. The "secular" 
party is as thoroughly determined to sever American society Csem all reUgioua- 
2 
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influence, and make oar government neutral or Atheistic in religion. Both 
these parties are already in the field of politics. Though containing manj noble 
men, both these parties are intensely selfish and mercenary; ready to act apart 
or act together to accomplish their ends. Both have repeatedly broken the 
peace, and both threaten to fight to carry their points. Catholicism and Com- 
munism have already inaugurated a revolutionary movement that will finally 
drive the American people to place in the Constitution of the United States such 
a guaranty for the preservation of our Christian liberties as you suggest. I 
believe it is well that this and similar conventions should be held to prepare the 
country for a conflict of opinion that may be nearer than we suppose 
' I have been chiefly interested in this great subject as it has come before the 
people in relation to public education ; and, at your reqaedt, I offer some re- 
marks on 

KELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Every philosophical system of education that has been found competent to 
the practical training of youth has held that the fundamental ideas of religion 
underlie, and are implicated with, all the culture of the mind and character in 
the young. Every nation that has seriously attempted to educate its children at 
public expense, has held some training in religion and morals essential to the 
public good. The religious faith indorsed by these systems, or held by these 
jations, has varied in numberless ways; but the obligation to instruct the young 
in religious morality as an essential to good citiienship, has never been dis- 
puted by any great people. It is disputed now chiefly by a class of speculative 
political philosophers, who, having conceived of such a social chimera as a State 
with no recognition of God and a political society in no way referring to re- 
ligion, absurdly declare that this republic is such a State and should forbid all 
recognition or cultivation of the religious nature of the child in the common 
school. There are Christian people who think the reading of the Bible in 
schools is not the best way to advance that religious instruction they confess to 
be imperative. But the party of *' secularism " in education would sweep away 
all attempts at religious, |tnd moral as far as dependent on religious, training 
from ihe eehool-room, as an infringement of religious liberty. I repeat, this is 
the first time in the world when such a theory of public education has been se- 
riously «nieciained or proposed as a public policy in any established State. 

I hold «thait just to the extent this nation, or any State in it, is bound to ac- 
knowledge -«nd uphold religion in its political policy and legislation, is iC bound 
to combine religious and moral with mental, aesthetic, and physical training in 
its people's soboels. The existence, sovereignty, and providence of God, and the 
duty of all men and nations to obey His laws; the spiritual nature, moral ob- 
ligation, natur&l rights, and immortal life of man; the binding obligation of 
the morality «f Jesus Christ as the only universal moral law . the acceptance 
of the New Testament morality as the moral constitution of every civilised 
State ; the obligation «f government to secure the religious liberty of all men 
in order that true religion and morality may not be crushed out by despotism 
and persecution — ^all these religious ideas will be found interwoven in the warp 
and woof of our inatioaal existence. The highest American citixenship is found 
where these ideas are most Mly comprehended and practiced. The State is 
bound to educate the child into this circle of ideas, as an absolute necessity to 
its own securitj. Along with sci«h knowledge of physical health, and such men- 
tal discipline and culture of good taste as it is able to impart, the State should see 
that the religious morality essential to good citizenship is also taught. And, as 
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in our form of goTemment theologieal and eeeletfastieal affafrt are strictly left 
to priTate opinion and seetarian leal, and the State only takes cognizanee of re- 
ligion as it helps to form the character of the good oititen, so, in the pablio 
school, religion should be taught solelj with a view to create in the young that 
moral and religious character which shall fit them to be good citiiens of the re- 
public. 

Regarded fh>m a truly philosophical point of Tiew, the notion that there can 
be a purely intellectual or ** secular " education of a child, is one of the 
crudest of unscientific conceits. The Tory idea of education implies a spiritual 
being as a scholar ; and faith in the spiritual nature of man is the corner-stone 
of religion. There can be no such thing as education without a desire for 
the truth. But the eternal difference between truth and error is a postulate of 
religious faith, and the Iotc for truth is the foundation of Christian duty. 
Every science is predicated upon the fundamental ideas of religion ; the exis- 
tence of God ; the spirituality of the soul ; the eternal distinction between truth 
and falsehood, right and wrong ; the moral ability and obligation of man to fol- 
low the true and the right ; the eternal proyidenee of God in the eternal life of 
man. Every human language is built up around these primary faiths of man, 
and the least object lesson, or the teaching of the alphabet, implies them all. 
Svery axiom of pure mathematics implies a religious faith in the existence of 
absolute truth, and the duty to pursue it. Every law of scientific investigation 
implies and pledges the votary of science to the highest reverence for truth. 
Without religion there never was a literature, and it would be useless to learn to 
read. Without religion, history is a stupid riddle, that only a fool would attempt 
to teach. Every step in mental and moral philosophy, political economy, Indus* 
trial science, and the fine arts, implies • step toward the confession of funda- 
mental religious faith. 

There is no possibility of training the mind without at every point, involving 
the moral and religious faculty, and moulding the character. There is no possi- 
bility of extracting the intellectual power, like the brain from a manikin, and 
educating that alone. We can take the soul and the character into account when 
we educate the child, — and that is our duty ; or we can ignore the soul and the 
character, and pretend to be neutral concerning them. Bat there is no neu- 
trality in the realm of spiritual things. The teacher that systematically leaves 
out moral and religious considerations f^om his instruction, or repudiates re- 
sponsibility for the character of his pupil, by that act becomes a disorganizer of 
the life of the child, and an enemy of human society. The ** secular" school- 
master is compelled by the repudiation of all save the intellectual power in hit 
training, to follow a logic that leads to the atheism which denies the possibility 
of human knowledge. And it will be found that, as a class, the educational theo- 
rists who now clamor for what they call ** positive*' secular education, in 
public or privats, are pledged to a philosophy which drives mankind upon the 
shoal of materialism and atheism, where there can be no reliable knowledge of 
Anything. ** Secular " or <* positive " education, by its logical disciples, is edu- 
cation oomiBitting hari-kari — a man without a soul sacrificing himself to a god 
that does not exist 

But we are not driven to the purely scientific argument for the enforcement 
•f nnsect«rian religious education, as far as concerns the moral duties of 
American cltiienshlp. In the American common sohooL The American common 
•ehool doss not pretend to be a purely scientific agency. It is nbteven a oniver- 
mi sdiieatloBnl agency. It Is a polltloo-sducalional InsUtntistt^ dia^vlMd. \a Vw 
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the masses of American children for American citizenship. It proposes to do 
this by a peculiar style of training, in which the awakening of the mind, th^ 
imparting of knowledge, the discipline of the body, the training of the morals, 
the formation of character, and the imparting of republican yiews of goYern- 
ment, each bears its part. To narrow down this complex politico-educational 
agency, the common school, to a mere mental gymnasium, is a most destructiye 
misapprehension ; a peryersion which a materialistic philosopher would commit 
on principle ; a blunder that many religious people might fall into from igno- 
rance or want of reflection, but of which no common school teacher of character 
and good common sense would be in danger. So the question before the State 
is: The duty to impart in the common school that element of religious and moral 
knowledge and discipline, which will best combine with mental, physical, and 
SBSthetic training, to educate the child into a good American citizen. More 
than this it would be vain to attempt Less than this the State must not attempt, 
as she regards her own existence and prosperity. 

It is easy to elaborate a ** secular " theory of education in the closet, where 
an ideal boy can be placed in a spiritual yacuum, and deyeloped according to an 
exolusiye mental system. But install this philosopher as the principal of an 
army of 1,000 children and a score of sensitiye teachers, in a great city district 
school-house, and the situation is brayely changed. He then comprehends the 
fact that to ''keep school" is not to manipulate an ideal youth, or eyen to try 
nice intellectual experiments on a solitary child, but to face a restless commu- 
nity of children, and educate them together into intelligence and character. 
The American school is the child's rehearsal of American society. It is to him 
what the whole world of business, politics, and social life, rolled into one, is to 
his parents. In the little red country school-house eyery social and political 
class, eyery phase of human life is daily represented. The city school is a col- 
lection of 1,000 little Americans, of almost eyery possible ancestry, culture, 
tendency, temperament, and character. There is the "upper ten,'* the 
** middle class," and the ** democracy ;" the exquisite and the demagogue ; the 
belle and the blue-stocking ; the criminal class, as well defined as in your 
Police Court ; the respectable class, as pronounced as at your East End. A 
thousand men and women, representing such yarieties of character, are dis- 
tributed in two hundred homes at arm's length; but this youthful commu- 
nity is shut up under one roof. We appoint a score of young people to keep this 
community in such an order as grown people would neyer submit to without a 
reyolution, to deyelop the mind of each member of this little State, to turn out 
all as '* liyely stones," fit for the temple of our new republic. 

Now, the effort to control and educate such a miniature republic on " secular " 
or purely intellectual principles is a job compared with which harnessing 
Niagara to turn the spindles of a cotton mill would be a cheerful enterprise. 
You haye no place there to set up your fine mental machinery that shall isolate 
the intellectual power and handle it so delicately that the religious and moral 
susceptibilities may not be disturbed. Tou haye no time there to demonstrate 
how much of a child is mind, how much is animal, and how little is soul. The 
clock strikes nine ; and yon are facing fifty full-blooded, uproarious, Western 
boys, seething down from a mob to a school, and what do you propose to do with 
this tremendous fact f An American argus, with its hundred eyes, glares right 
into your face ; pierces through your shams ; pokes fun at your fine theories, 
and cries out, « What do you want of me?" To say that the teacher does not 
need eyery resource of religious and moral power saye the ecclesiastical and 
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theologioftl, for which children care nothing, to gOTom and educate this com- 
moniiy, is to mock at all educational experience and declare ourself utterly 
ignorant of human life. 

How shall the teacher keep that little State in order; b/ what method 
of legislation goTcrn it so that instruction can be giyen ; by what motives secure 
its willing oo-operation in the work on hand? Shall he stoop to the lowest 
methods of punitive despotism, and control it by the fear of bodily pain or the 
stimulant of reward, alternately buying obedience or crushing out opposition? 
Then he is training up a school of little Tweeds and Mansfields ; teaching 
children that obedience to law always brings a ** stealing," in the way of ** pa- 
tronage ;" and this is not Just the road to ** civil senrice reform." Or he is 
teaching them the awful lesson of government by brute force, and nurses a re- 
bellion in the soul of every generous subject of his hateftil despotism. If he is 
to train these children for citiienship in a republican State, he must learn to 
govern them by appeal to all the higher elements of their nature, their reason, 
their love of order and beauty, especially their conscience and sense of obliga- 
tion toward each other. And where shall he locate the last court of appeal in 
this array of motives to cheerful and obedient co-operation? Only in Qod, 
Arom whom alone the authority of teacher, parent, State is derived to shut thai 
group of children up one hour, and demand from them years of irksome toil and 
confinement. If he can awaken in these little men and women a sense of grateful 
dependence on God, reverence for the eternal law of duty, love for each 
other ; a feeling that this mystery of school life is in some way a beneficent 
arrangement for their own good, his work is well begun. And just in proportion 
as hecaneflfectually work in this region of life, will he succeed in organising a 
school. Unless he can awaken a religious and moral public opinion among that 
crowd which will co-operate with himself in all good things, he is only a culti- 
vated gentleman reading the riot act to a mob. To go into such a place, and 
•ay to the teacher : ** Tou shall give no religious instruction* you shall not 
read a religions book, nor sing a religious song, nor repeat the Lord's prayer, 
and the Bible, of all books on earth, shall not be seen here," is to betray an 
inability for the comprehension of childhood which is almost inoomprehensible* 

And when this little community is organised into a working school, how shall 
the young woman who, in nine rooms in ten, is set to guide them, begin to teach ? 
The first thing is to arouse the love of knowledge. The " U grade " of six 
year olds has hardly soared to the philosophical altitude of the pursuit of wis- 
dom for its own msjestic self, and must somehow be won to a desire to know. 
The wisest educators everywhere now declare that the '* object system" of 
teaching is the true method of nature. The children should be taught to observe 
simple and connected objects, converse upon them, learned to study nature, and 
be led from things up to words and science. The animal, vegetable, and min- 
eral world, home life, trades and professions, society, the nation, all things that 
ehildren live among, are introduced to them, and their young minds are trained 
to observe, reason, combine, classify. But an ** otject lesson," that does not, 
in tome way, lead up to a Creator, and outward to the moral and spiritual life 
of man and the everlasting law of duty — in other words, to all the fundamentals 
of religion — is what a skeleton is to a living child, a grinning death in life. No 
intelligent teacher can talk five minutes with fifty quick-witted ehildren aboui 
anything, without feeling the tide of interest rising toward the nobler aspecte 
of the theme like the sea waves surging in upon the shore. Who made the grass, 
the tree, the lion, the eagle ? Who fashioned the wonderful hodj we are Ulkla^ 
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about f Where did parents eome from, and where did mj little eister go when 
she died ? Why should I obej the laws ? Why has Judge Hagans a right to sen- 
tence a thief to jail ? What does all this mean, that we children must do all these 
things ; and what does it mean to become men and women ? and so on through the 
myriad-sided questioning of the eager little ones. Must the souls of these 
ehildren be struck with a hammer OTory time they rise up out of the realm 
of natural things and look toward the infinite side of life ? Must the teacher 
put the finger on the lip when God, or Christ, or duty, or immortality comes 
in? Must eyery book and OTory exercise that gratifies the highest curiosity 
be swept like litter from the school-room floor ? Must 25,000 children in Cincin- 
nati be forbidden to hear of their Father in heayen ; iq sing, <' Be Thou, O 
God, exalted high ;" to read the Ten Commandments, and the Lord/s Prayer, 
through the most precious hours of their most sensitiye years, because 
Arehbishop Purcell wants to teach them the infallibility of the Pope, or some 
Archbishop of '* secularism " regards it an open question whether the prime- 
yal monkey has yet clambered through his ''positiye'* being up to an immortal 
soul? Let the Archbishop teach in his churches all that his flock desire 
to hear. Let the patriarch of materialism keep at his inspiring work of grow- 
ing a new kind of soul, and inyenting a new God. But we, the people of the 
State of Ohio, regard some things as settled ; and one of them is, that ** religion 
and morality " as well as ** education," are ** necessary to good goyernment." 
And as the common school is the training school of American citizenship, we 
propose stiU to deyelop our children therein by appeal to the higher faculties 
they share with the angels, and not by appeal to the lower nature they share 
with the brutes. 

The teacher who does not make all his instruction of the more advanced pupil 
center on these fundamentals of life — the eyerlasting ideas and motives that 
bold society, together, and al^ne make a nation possible — has thrown away his 
labor. The f * secular *' party in education perpetually calls upon us to be 
<* practical " in our public schools. What is practical education ? To pin upon 
the mental surfaces of the child a - multitude of facts about a hundred subjects 
of human interest? To shoot- a oar load of useful knowledge, pell mell, into the 
empty mind ? Who does not know that such knowledge, is only a dead burden 
upon the soul, and dances through the memory like the grain through the 
hopper ? The only practical thing you can do in a public school is to arouse 
the minds of the multitude before you ; teach them how to observe, to think, to 
work; awaken a desire for knowledge, and inspire a sense of duty in gaining and 
using it ; and then lead the little band a few steps along each of the several 
paths of science far enough to show them that the things seen by the soul are 
eternal, and that the glory of life consists in living for spiritual, and not for 
sensual ends. 

Send out a child thus trained and you have the material for a good citizen, and 
a noble man. Send out a child stuffed with disconnected facts, or stimulated 
into universal skepticism, and you have a mischief-maker in society, and a 
revolutionist in government. There is nothing so practical done in this country 
as to educate children into intelligent, thoughtful, moral and religious citizens 
of the republic; and when the common school leaves this solid ground, to drift 
through the educational dreams of secular pedants and politicians, it will be time 
to call it back to the homely ways of practical wisdom. 

Turn which way you will, you can not escape the necssity for unsectarian 
religious and moral training in the common school. In the work of disjcipline, in 
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tbelmpartlag of knowledge, in the moulding of oharaeter, in the management of 
this children's world so that it shall open up to the world of a lofty American 
idtiienship, the teacher must haye this help. And all the questions inTolyed in 
the management of this difficult subject center in the character of the teacher. 
If he is base and Tulgar, undeveloped in the nobler regions of manhood and 
womanhood, he is the most dangerous of public enemies, poisoning oiUsenship at 
the head-springs of the State. If he is a cold-blooded, skeptical pedant, he 
is a spiritual electrical eel, shocking everj child into stupidity, or nursing a set of 
heartless citisens. If he is Tiolent and brutal, sensual, crafty, or untrue, he is 
sowing the seeds of civil disorder, undermining womanly virtue, or sprouting 
** rings *' to swindle the State. An incapable teacher makes the noblest system of 
instruction ridiculous. . A competent teacher guards every good system from ex- 
aggeration and abuse. Give us a body of trained, reasonable, religious men 
and women in the school-houses, and there is no danger that the opportunities 
of moral and religious instruction will be abused ; and any other kind of teacher 
is a public nuisance that should be abated without benefit of clergy. 

The people of the United States understand what they mean when they re- 
quire these, their public servants, to use the Bible as the text book of moral and 
religious instruction. They do not mean any one of a hundred absurd and un- 
constitutional things imagined by ** secular ** critics, born and educated abroad, 
and ignorant of the first principles of American life. They mean that the child 
in school shall receive religious and moral instruction, in the practical way that 
shall make him a good citisen of this republic. His theology, his ecclesiasti- 
cism, his future life in heaven they leave to the family and church, under the 
providence of God. The Bible should be placed in every public school-room as 
the text book of American morality. Every American teacher, of ordinary com- 
mon sense, understands how to use it for that purpose. You can use any 
text book, or teach any science, in a way to outrage the rights of the child and 
the parent If the Bible is used to ply the work of sectarian indoctrination, 
put out the teacher and let the Bible stay : guard the use of it, if necessary; 
tie up yout teachers to the simplest duly of drawing from it the g^eat lessons 
of universal religion and morality, set forth in the simplest and most sublime 
language heard on earth ; but to teach morals in America without reference to 
the Bible, is like teaching the English language without the dictionary. 

There are three classes of people that want to put the Bible out of the school. 
First, that class of the Christian priesthood and their followers which desires 
to teach sectarian religion to youth at public expense. Second, that class of 
people which does not believe in religion, and claims the right to bring up 
American children in practical heathenism. Third, a considerable class of reli- 
gious and patriotic people who think the State is bound to respect the motives 
of these two classes. As either of these two idess would destroy republican in- 
stitutions, we are not bound to respect them. We are bound to educate the 
child into a true American citisenship, which involves a character founded on 
intelligence, morality and religion. 

But why not divide this work, and leave the moral and religious part of the 
education of the citisen to the parent and priest ? Because you can not hold the 
parent or the priest to any public responsibilty to educate the child into that prac- 
ii«al form of religion and morality essential to good citisenship in a republi- 
eaa State. A lofty sense of public morality and religion is of far more import^ 
ance than intelligence to the public good. This republic, this State, this city 
are threatened to-day, not so much from the ignorance of multitudes of ^o^U ^ 
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as from the brutal, sensual, selfish character of great masses, led by the most 
accomplished demagogues, swayed by men whose best gifts and acquirements are 
dedicated to Satan. Unless we can grow among the masses in this republic a 
type of public character intelligent, moral, religious — our years are numbered. 
All the experience of history shows that the family alone is incompetent to do 
this. An ignorant and selfish parent will sacrifice his children to the immediate 
benefit of his family, or giye them to a priest to be enslaved in their souls. 

The State, in its collective wisdom, must o£fer to its youth this training in 
public character, or the family itself will run down into barbarism. The priest 
and the church st«nd for a spiritual culture in man that fits him for the citi- 
zenship of eternity. Even if the church did its work in the highest way, it 
would fail to emphasize sufficiently this particular phase of public religion and 
morality. But in America the cburoh is not a unit ; it is outwardly a score of con- 
tending ecclesiastical corporations, each with its own theory of life, its peculiar 
priesthood, and its own polity. It can not be safely left to educate our youth 
for citizenship. Its priests can unite, as priests, to teach or do scarcely anything 
great or good. But its ministers and members can unite, as citizens, to elabo- 
rate a style of simple, practical, religious and moral training in school that shall 
secure the State against imperialism and anarchy. It is the glorious office of 
Christianity more and more to overflow our sectarian churches, and penetrate 
society with its blessed principles of justice, liberty and love. Until the church 
can harmonize her bitter feuds and become one in purpose and policy, let the 
sovereign American people, in the popular university, teach and apply those 
eternal facts of religious and moral life without which no nation can endure. 

It is not strange that the infallible priesthood of America want to destroy 
the public school and seize the educational citadel of the republic, for thus alone 
can they hold the people in their sects, and pave the way for a future union of 
Church and State. It is not strange that the party of communism and secularism 
desires to sweep religion altogether from the school. It does not believe in 
God, or the spiritual nature of man, or the eternal obligation of the moral law, 
and it desires a State where individual rights shall run riot, and every man be a 
little king and an incipient deity. But it is passing strange that so many good 
citizens, religious, and patriotic men of American birth and education, should be 
misled by the shallow sophistry, that under the plea of *' conscience, " would 
plant the machinery for a return to medieval despotism, or a collapse into a 
social pandemonium. The people of the United States have the right to do all 
things necessary to secure to themselves and their posterity a republican form of 
government, founded on the morality of Christ's golden rule of perfect justice 
and universal good will; and all sophisms — politicril, social, religious — that 
stand in the way of that mighty purpose will be rent asunder and drifted down 
stream. As the Mississippi bursts its icy fetters in the spring and sweeps on- 
ward to ihe gulf, dissolving or spurning as it flows every hindrance that would 
may the march of its lordly torrent to the sea, so will the people deal with every 
foe that bars its progress to that ideal American republic, where all men shall 
be free because all men shall be wise, and just, and good. 



The Committee on Business reported a series of resolutions which 
were laid on the table for the present. (See the resolutions, as subse- 
quently amended, on page 50). 
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Prof. J. R. W. Sloane, D. D., was then introduced^ and delivered the 
following address : 

THE MORAL CHARACTER AND ACCOUNTABILITY OF .THE NATION. 

The principle ioTolTed in the Tery statement of the theme which has heen as- 
signed me is one of yital importance to the existence and prosperity of the State. 

That a nation is possessed of moral character, that it is therefore a subject of 
moral law, and consequently accountable to Ood, is not theory, but fact ; not 
hypothesis, but science. When I say not theory, but fact ; not hypothesis, but 
science, I do not mean that the truth is so demonstrated ss to be beyond tlie 
reach of ingenious objection and cayil. It is conceded, I presume, that the 
Copemican system of astronomy is demonstrated, and yet it is not many 
months since I heard a man in the cars declare that the question as to whether 
the earth rcTolyed around the sun was one upon which a great deal could be said 
on both sides, and for his part he did not belieye that it did. Haryey 
testified that there was not a physician in Europe, oyer forty years of age, 
who accepted his doctrine of the circulation of the blood, and yet it is generally 
conceded, we belieye, that it is a demonstrated fact. That all men do not admit 
that a nation is a moral being, and accountable to God, does not prove that it is 
not an established principle of moral and political science. 

The denial of the moral character and accountability of the State is of the 
nature of Atheism ; it is practically a denial of God's providential goyemment 
— leads to the subyersion of morals, the annihilation of all rights, the oyerthrow 
of rational freedom, and the destruction of the State itself. 

A nation is a creature of God. In the lai^uage of Franklin, ** If a sparrow 
can not fall to the ground without His notice, much less can an empire rise with- 
out His aid." It is not of man, nor of the will of man, but of God ; created 
not by physical, but by moral forces ; not in the sphere of His material, but of 
His moral goyernment. We haye the highest authority for comparing a nation 
to a mountain ; but other forces than those which have upheaved the *' Ever- 
lasting Hills," Alps, Andes, or Himalayas, are employed in the creation 
and perpetnacion of g^eat nations. 

Since the times of the old Hebrew prophets a tree has been the standing em- 
blem of a political power, yet it requires influences other than those which nour- 
ish the pine and the palm, the cypress and the cedar, to produce an enlightened 
and free Commonwealth. There is no greater fallacy than that which imposes 
upon the mind with ingenious analogies between that ethical organism called a 
nation and the perishable physical organisms of the animal or vegetable king- 
dom. These are aggregations of material particles united by physical laws. 
They must perish eventually by the very law of their existence, but a nation is 
composed of moral entities, united by moral laws, has all the elements of a per- 
petual life, and may continue as long as the sun and the moon shall endure. It 
is possible, not in the individual, but in the nation, to realise the dream of 
perpetual youth. **Tbe State has no soul" is the dictum of an atheistic 
political theory. On the contrary, we say, with the famoos French priest, 
Pere Hyaointhe, ** What I admire most in the State is its soul." Moral principles 
are the soul of a nation; these are the informing spirit that mould its various 
elements into a compact unity, and that bind them together with bands stron^r 
than steel. Eradicate or weaken these, and the elements of decay at once seiie 
upon it, and the vultures of ruin hasten to batten upon the carcass. 

Tniihf Juatiofp honeaty, virtue, patriotism, love of man and fear of Q<yl^ 
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are the forces that, oonstitute and preserve a great nation ; these are the pillars 
of the republic. These are the towers and the bulwarks of the State. While 
these .remain no weapon formed against her shall prosper, and she will condemn 
any tongue that rises in judgment against her. In these is the hiding of her 
power ; bj the possession or lack of these is a nation characterized and its work 
determined. 

That physical causes operate to a greater or less degree in moulding national 
character few would care to dispute. All the great epochs of history, however, 
testify that while they may affect they cannot determine either the character 
or the course of nations. How often have nations, by the operation of some 
moral or spiritual power, been born as in a day ; the whole current of their na- 
tional life been changed ; breathed upon, as in the vision of Ezekiel, by the Spirit 
of the Almighty and started with the speed of the racer on a new career toward 
a new goal. Notably is this illustrated in that great birth-epoch, the Reforma- 
tion of the 16th century. Europe was in darkness. **God said, Let Luther be, 
and there was light." The changes were so stupendous, and yet so sudden, that 
the historian can find no simile so appropriate as that by which Christ describes 
his second advent: **Ab the lightning cometh out of the cast, and shineth even to 
the west, so shall the coming of the Son of Man be." The physical conditions 
remained the same, but new moral and spiritual influences were working with a 
wider sweep, with a more intense activity, and with a grander power. 

Wherever the new life came there was the same sudden awakening, the same 
marvelous transformations, the same display of resistless energies and uncon- 
querable heroism. Holland witnessed on her fertile dyke-defended plains as 
splendid examples of self-sacrific^ as stern a struggle for civil and religious 
liberty, as Switzerland, in her Alpine fastnesses, or Scotland, on her wild moor- 
land wastes, or amid the deep recesses of her heath-clad hills. In6del com- 
munism — and communism is the logical consequent of all theories of govern- 
ment which do not hold the State to be of divine origin — can create a mob frantic 
as the victim of delirium in its struggles against lawful authority; but Chris- 
tian morality alone can create and preserve a great, free, and enlightened na- 
tion. Could any madness be greater than that of the men who shriek like howl- 
ing Dervishes against any national acknowledgment of God, ere yet the glow of 
burning -Paris has passed from yonder heavens? Americans, look across the 
sea and behold in France the results of theories that exclude God from the go- 
vernment of nations and refuse obedience to His law. We quote the words of a 
great master of language : ** We must needs have the brush that painted the 
Apocalypse to portray those scenes which recall the destruction of Nineveh and 
Babylon. Reason is staggered before them. They are in history what those 
primeval convulsions of the earth were in nature. We now know what social- 
ism may give birth to. In its train may be seen the giants of modern chaos heap- 
ing one upon another burning ruins. At one moment Paris, under the burn- 
ing canopy which covered it, threatened with new crimes and new terrors, the 
screeching shells tearing through its roofs, seemed like a city under a curse. 
After these fearful nights came days still more terrible, when, in our streets, 
strewn with the dead, and traversed by thousands of prisoners, another fire 
was lighted in the hearts of men — that of fear, kindled with fury ; when the 
dregs of the human heart were stirred up; when cowardice, united to cru- 
elty, and not satisfied with implacable justice, called for summary vengeance. 
This was an hour when all the birds of evil omen cursed the very name of lib- 
erty ; but it was also that solemn, decisive hour when a nation, face to face 
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with tht «Til8 thai are devouring it, should question itself, examine its own con- 
science, and fix the responsibility of a catastrophe which inyolyes not alone its 
direct abettors. The ancient sibyl, to whom Borne shut her ears, comes to na in 
the form of this great calamity. She gives us warning; it is, perhaps, the last 
page in the volume of wisdom, but it is the page that I would read to my 
country in order that modem Democracy may learn therefrom the lesson which 
the events of these days should cultivate." 

80 writes Edmund de Pressense, a true friend of enlightened liberty, of scenes 
of horror which passed before his own eyes, who could say of them, if not 
quorum part magna fui, at least qu» ipse miuerrima vidi. Let us remember that 
a brilliant devotee of the Ck>mmun6 in our own country has said of Henry Dela- 
eiuse, one of the high priests who prepared this terrible holocaust^ that he was 
a man after his own heart, and that that branch of the Internationals that fol- 
lowed Woodhnll through the streets of New York a few Sabbaths ago, re- 
calling the ancient myth of Circe and her swine, was organised by one of 
the chief actors in these scenes of blood, who, not satisfied with banishing God 
from the earth, said if he were to go to heaven and find Him there, he would 
immediately throw up barricades. 

The oriental nations are often pointed to as examples of stable government. 
Tht facts do not accord to the theory ; but their repose, such as it is, is the re- 
pose of death, the calm of the Dead Sea, the quietness of the extinct volcano. 
There are no States, in the true sense of the term, in oriental countries. 
They have no progress, and consequently no real national life. They do not 
advance, and play no part in the world's history. India, China, Japan — what 
are they ? Hordes, multitudes, masses, but not nations ; nor can they be in 
their present moral degradation. Persia is a country peopled by a few millions, 
more or less, of human beings ; all the physical conditions favorable for a great 
nation are there, but the moral are all wanting. There are Persian people, but no 
Persian nation — ^none possible, because, as one who knows them well recently 
said : ** There is not a single man in Persia thai is not an arrant liar, nor a 
single woman thai has any correct idea of true virtue.'* A few European 
adventurers conquered India, two hundred British soldiers quelled a rising 
war of ten millions, and in the great rebellion of a few years since thirty- 
■ix thousand Europeans, all told, soldiers and civilians, men and women, crushed 
in an incredibly short period the rising revolt of more than one hundred and 
fifty millions I 

Why is France to-day like a ship driven of the wind and tossed ? Or, to come 
nearer home, what is the character of the masses on whose shoulders the Tam- 
many robbers were borne to power ? Who does not see that our country would 
go down at once in a sea of fire, mingled with blood, if the moral character of 
the New York voters was spread all over the land ? But what is the State f 
Not a mass of men, nor an organisation of men, but an organisation composed 
of moral beings, subsisting in moral relations, a tree, but a tree whose particles 
are moral entities, and which must partake of the lift and oharacter of tht 
substance of which it is composed; a tree like the fabled Igdrasil of the North, 
•* every leaf a biography, every fibre an act or a word. The rustle of it the 
Doise of human existence onward from of old. It grows there, the breath 
of human passion rustling through it. Its true figure is thai of a colossal man, 
his tonseiousness the resultant of the consciousness of the millions that compost 
this gigantic entity, this body corporate, his power their power, his will thtir 
will, his purpose their porpoee^ his goal tht tnd to which they art moving; m 
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being created in the sphere of moral law, and therefore both moral and accounta' 
bie/' '* A nation," says Milton, "ought to be but as one huge Christian person- 
age, one mighty growth or stature of an honest man, as big and compact in yir- 
tue as in body." 

What is government but a system of laws? But what is law ? To be bind- 
ing, law must be founded in justice, but what is justice ? An attribute of God 
and having relation in this sense only to moral beings. <* Law hath its seat in 
the bosom of God, and its voice is the harmony of the world," a saying too sub- 
lime ever to become trite. Freedom regulated by law is the path along which 
the nation moves, and the goal which it seeks to attain ; freedom removed from 
the lawless licentiousness that is the worst of despotisms, on the one hand, and 
from that despotic authority which results, ultimately, in anarchy upon the 
other. But, although law comes from God, it gets its practical expression and 
exerts its real power only through the will of the political organism of the State 
And in this sense it is well described : 

" Sovereign Uw, the Staters collected will, 

0*er thrones and globes elate. 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill." 

» 
Every government, by equitable laws, is a government of God ; a republic 

thus governed is of Him, through the people, and is as truly and really a theoc- 
racy as the Commonwealth of Israel. The refusal to acknowledge this fact is as 
much a piece of foolish impiety as that of the man who persists in refusing to 
acknowledge that God is the author of his existence. When good and wholesome 
laws become inoperative, or evil ones are enacted, a blow is struck at the very 
life of the State, its vital constitution is attacked in the very citadel of life, 
and its strength weakened. A strong government is one in which the moral 
power among the citizens is strong ; that is, where there is a conviction of the 
majesty and moral obligations of just and wholesome laws — such laws as immo- 
ral legislators will never enact, and as an immoral people will not obey. The 
State is the law-enacting power; but can any conception be more preposterous 
than that of a power enacting laws, which must themselves rest on moral princi- 
ples, or rather be the form or expression of moral principles, while the power 
is itself destitute of all moral character ? It is singular that any man who 
has once arrived at the true conception of law as an expression not of human 
will but of the Divine Justice, should hesitate for a moment to endorse the 
fundamental principle of this reform. I believe it is one of the fundamental 
principles laid down by Blaokstone, that no law which controverts the law of 
God is binding. 

But, still further, the moral charact-er of a nation is seen in the legitimate 
functions of government. ** Government is for the protection of property," 
is a favorite expression of a certain schooL Certainly, true, although in 
their mouths the greatest of falsehoods, because put forward as the whole 
truth ; for, as Tennyson says, " a lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest 
of lies." I remember that I was startled with this declaration of an eminent 
publicist : « Man holds communion with God in property." Yet it is a great 
truth. The earth is the Lord's, for He made it. The gold and the silver 
are His, and the cattle upon a thousand hills. The right of property is, there- 
fore, divine, and only a State recognizing its own divine character and origin 
can lawfully regulate its acquisition and tenure. Even on the lowest view which 
can be taken of government, moral character is essential to its administration. 
Where the rights of property are most carefully guarded, and each individual 
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seotired in the ftrviU of his own industry, there wealth lElows as the riTers to the 
sea. Hence the ntter folly, to say nothing of the wickedness, of all communistic 
theories which propose the annihilation of the rights of property. Let this na- 
tion begin seriously to entertain such theories and her wealth will Tanish as 
surely, and little less rapidly, than those of our sister city in the melting fires 
of her awful conflagration. These theorists connect with the protection of 
property also that of the person. What a field demanding careful study and ap- 
plication of moral principles opens before us in this function of gOTernment I 
What a range of punishments, from the petty fine to the awful death penalty 
upon the gallows I Each day, I pass the frowning walls of a gloomy prison in 
which some hundreds of human beings are confined, some of them for the term 
of their natural life, en behalf of the safety of society, that they may not en- 
danger the rights of property or the life or limb of their fellow-men, and yet 
we are told that the power which thus isolates these persons, cuts them off 
f^om all that makes life desirable, even endurable, and consigns them to se- 
paration and solitude, no more to bless or be blessed by the influences of so- 
ciety, derives its power from the people, is accountable only to them, has no 
soul, has no moral character, and is responsible to no higher tribunal than the 
majority of citisens ! If the theory claimed to be thus embodied in the pre- 
sent preamble of our Constitution in the words ** We, the people of the United 
States do ordain this Constitution " is true, then has society no right to put the 
murderer to death, no right to punish crime as such, and, indeed, is ultimately 
without right to protect itself against ignorance, intemperance or any other evil 
which threatens its destruction. 

Again, let us consider the subject of education — what a field for the exercise 
of moral influence I Why must the State educate ? Not alone that men may be 
wiser, but that they may be better, that the feelings of moral obligation may 
be widened and deepened, and thereby the citisens be fitted to render that con- 
scientious obedience to the State without which all laws are inoperative. No 
system of education divested of a moral character is conceivable. If we teach 
our children simply to read, we must teach them in the writings either of the 
good or the bad, of the moral or the immoral — indeed, you can not teach them 
even the meaning of the words moral and immoral without adopting some system 
of morality. Here is a mighty question on which we cannot enter, but which^ 
started in this city, must be discussed until a final settlement is reached. Qod 
grant that its final settlement may be such as to increase the moral power of 
the nation, and not so tend to weaken those elements which are even already 
all too feeble in our national life. Permit me here to say that in this question 
of the Bible in the schools it is not the infatuated men whom we call infidels 
and Romanists, that are the most dangerous, but the enemies within the camp, 
the men who profess to believe the Scripture, and who yet unite with their foes 
in the attempt to displace them f^om our system of national education. For the 
former I feel a measure of pity, for the latter contempt for their folly and all the 
loathing of which I am capable for their sycophancy, cowardice, and inconsis- 
tency. The lawyer who stands forth the legal champion of the robberies of a 
Fisk or a Tammany ring it angel white in my estimation compared with him who, 
professing the faith of Christ, lends himself to an attempt to drive the Scrip- 
tures from the schools. The one strikes a blow which may be parried and weak- 
ened by a thousand influences; the other aims at the heart. 

A still more practical view of this subject is taken when we consider the mora* 
obligations of a nation as snob ; like an individual, it is held bound in the 
jU'lgment of mankind to the fulfillment of Ut ob\\faWoik%. 
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Great Britain, France, and Italy owe enormous debts. The same is true of 
our own country. Shall the obligations of these debts be met ? May the nation 
repudiate ? If not, why not ? If a nation has no moral character, and is ac- 
countable to no higher tribunal, if law is the determination of a mass of men, 
what is to prevent it from taking the shortest road to a release from these obliga- 
tions? Or does the law, " Thou shalt not steal " bind a nation as well as an in- 
dividual ? Are there not such things as noble nations, magnanimous nations, 
mean nations, and arrogant nations? Do we not apply to nations the same adjec- 
tives expressing moral qualities which we apply to men ? Has not Great Britain 
a national character as well defined in the minds of men as her Queen or Prime 
Minister — a character into which her physical character and resources scarcely 
enter, but which is determined by moral qualities ? Is not the United States a 
personality as distinct in the eyes of men as Gen. Grant or Mr. Colfax ? 

The Conference of Geneva is to decide a question of difficulty between Great 
Britain and the United States, not between the people of the two countries as 
such, but between them as moral persons. It is Mr. John Bull against Mr. 
Brother Jonathan, the American eagle and the British lion who are at variance, 
two moral persons who are seeking the moral decision of a moral question. 
What law is to rule in this arbitrament, and whence come the principles by 
which the tribunal which is to make the decision is to be guided ? This opens up 
the great question of international law, which, like all laws, can bind only moral 
entities, and must itself rest on moral grounds. Wheatonsays: <* Every State 
has certain sovereign rights to which it is entitled as a moral being, in other 
words, because it is a State." 

When two States, two colossal men, who strike with the force of a million 
armed soldiers, meet face to face in the bloody duel of war, is there no law to 
control them but that of brute force, the will of the stronger ? Is there no ques- 
tion of right or justice between these two giants? Are right and justice neces- 
sarily on the side of the strongest battalions, atd when one falls beneath the 
superior strength of his antagonist, is there no further account? Is there no 
ultimate tribunal? Is there no possibility of a wrong which the avenging 
Nemesis may requite, on a nation as on an individual ? Then is human nature a lie, 
then history was never written, then morality is a dream, and the throne of divine 
justice is the baseless fabric of a vision that melts away more suddenly than the 
morning clouds that gather about the rising of the sun. 

With that oldest of divine institutions, the family, the parent both of Church 
and nation, the State must, does interfere, that lawless lust may not return from 
the bestial herds to bring back the reign of barbarism. Prior in origin, it is yet 
subordinate in order, and must be regulated by the supremo authority. The 
State establishes monogamy, the marriage of one man and one woman, as the form 
of the institution essential to its own existence and welfare, determines the 
age at which it may be entered, and requires its consent and seal to the contract 
before admitting its validity. Laws inflicting penalties for violations of the 
marriage covenant are enacted by all Christian States; failure to execute such 
laws indicates the decay of moral sentiments in the community, and is the cer- 
tain sign of the approaching decadence of the nation. The State determines what 
shall be the education of the children of the family, at what period its claims 
on the members of the family begin, when the child may assert its freedom from 
the family restraints, and acknowledge no authority but that of the State itself. 
It regulates the inheritance, assumes the guardianship of minors, on the death of 
one or both of the parents — ^becomes itself the parent in the absence or failure 
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of parents to fulfill their obligations. It is, not only as violations of the poritj 
of the human heart, as destructive of all the happiness of which the family is 
the source, but as direct attacks upon the State as dependent upon the family, 
that we are bound to oppose all theories that interfere with the sanctity of the 
Ikmily, and to restrain by the severest penalties of the law any attempt to carry 
them out into overt act, either by the advocates of polygamy, or the still baser 
advocates of free love. I say baser. Polygamy is heathenish ; free love is sim- 
ply brutal. 

But does the State touch upon the sphere of religion? This also falls to be dis- 
cussed by another during the sittings of this convention. Shall we have the 
Bible in the schools? The Supreme Court of the State of Ohio must now de- 
cide, and perhaps the Supreme Court of the United States ultimately. Shell 
we have a quiet Sabbath in which to worship God, free from the rush, tumult, 
and confusion of business ? This has been decided in the negative. Sabbath 
business and Sabbath processions have carried the day thus far over the Christian 
sentiment of the oommunity^-over the rights of worship. Step by step the 
enemy gains, and the Christian sentiment is overbalanced by a contemptible mi- 
nority of the people, because, in an unfortunate hour, they accepted a Con- 
stitution which has no clause recognising the great moral power which hat 
made and preserves the nation. The State composed of Christian men, the State 
in which Christianity is the controlling power, the State which would crumble to 
atoms in a moment if this influence were withdrawn, must urge its claims in a 
thousand points, and might as well attempt to escape from the blue canopy 
above us as from the questions which its presence necessarily requires. 

This is but an imperfect outline of the character and some of the functions of 
the power which we call a nation, but sufficient to show that it is a moral person- 
ality, created in the moral sphere of Ood's government, and controlling by its 
continual presence and power the destiny of the millions of which it is com- 
posed, and whose interests are committed to its guardianship. If this being has 
no moral character, then the word has no significance; man walks in a vain show, 
hie loftiest aspirations are the dream of a vagrant imagination, his spirit is that 
of the brute that goeth downward, and he may as well conclude that his moral 
eonvioUons are, perhaps, deeper, but as vain as the religion of Mr. Darwin's 
dog barking on a summer day at a parasol shaken by the wind on the lawn. 
Our appeal, however, is not to the devotees of a degrading philosophy, but to 
tha Christian people of the United States, who believe in God, in Christianity, and 
in the Bible. By all such, if they are consistent with themselves, the fundamen- 
tal principles of this reform must be accepted; the arrangements of details 
and expressions may be safely left to the wisdom of the future. 

But to whom is the nation accountable? To its own citiiens? But they are 
tha State. To other nations? Only in its relations to tliem, and just as each 
individual person has the right to pursue the end of his own being, without giv- 
ing account to his fellow-men individually or collectively, so the nation has a 
right to pursue its own independent path, accountable not to one nor to all the 
nations of the earth for its conduct, unless it so endanger the common 
welfare of mankind as to require its suppression. The nation is accounta- 
ble to God alone. Before His bar it ever sUnds, is continually undergoing its 
judgments, and receiving its sentence, and lives or dies according to its deeds. 
A great scholar of oar age asserts that no nation has ever existed in one form 
for a thousand years. Neither Assyria, Babylon, or Borne, could boast of 
a millanium. Why have they perished ? Not because of any law that de- 
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termines the rise, progress, decline, and extinction of nations ; nor because the 
worM's history moves in irresistible cycles, to which all greatness must submit; 
nor because society is an aoyss throwing up from its depths endless transforma- 
tions to be again engulfed, a monster, Saturn-like, devouring her own children. 
They have fsjleu under the just judgment of Heaven because of the violation of 
Heaven's laws, they have fallen because they have refused to learn Nebuchad- 
nezzar's lesson ; that " the Most High God ruleth in the kingdom of men, 
and that he giveth it to whomsoever he will.'' Many a Sarmatia has fallen 
unwept, but no one without a crime. We have but to give loose rein to the 
powers of evil that do already work in our own country with fiendish energy 
and Satanic aspect, and the result is soon accomplished. *< All national great- 
ness, '' says Neander, ** depends on the tone of public feeling, and this again on 
the power of religion in the life of the people." And again, **The times in 
which unbelief has prevailed are, as history teaches, uniformly times of earthly 
calamity ; for the moral depravation which accompanies unbelief necessarily de- 
stroys also the foundation of all earthly prosperity." 

The nation is of God, is a cseature of moral law and a subject of the divine gov- 
ernment ; change the names, and the burden of Tyre, of Edom, and of Ammon 
may be written of any nation that follows in the same path of wickedness ; pheno- 
mena are transient but principles are eternal. ** Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my word shall not pass away." ** For three transgressions and for 
four, I will not turn away the punishment thereof." ** Fire, famine, and 
slaughter " are the avenging fires that follow in the pathway of national atheism, 
political corruption, and crime. The curse does not come causeless. Who are 
punished, being innocent ; and where were the righteous cut off ? 

We have crushed out the head of the hydra that once threatened our national 
existence. There is the same irrepressible conflict between the theory of gov- 
ernment which we advocate and that of the various foes that now threaten the 
nation's life. 

The weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but they are mighty through 
God, to the pulling down of the strongholds of sin and Satan. We do not forget, 
however, that Christ has said that he came not to send peace on earth, but a 
sword. A nation, like an individual, reaches its goal through conflict, through 
agonies of war and strife. If she is to come forth triumphant, her garments 
will be red as are those treading in the wine press. 

We follow the Master. The banner of the Captain of our salvation is before 
us. The leader of this army hath upon his vesture and upon his thigh a name 
written: **King of Kings and Lord of Lords," and we know that the final issue 
can not be doubtful. He is called, and faithful, and true, and in righteousness 
He doth judge and make war. Though His vesture be dipped in blood. He goeth 
forth conquering and to conquer. The armies that are in heaven follow Him. 
He will overturn, overturn, and overturn until His power is established, and 
the kingdoms of this world become the kingdoms of our Lord and His Christ. 

Mb. Chairman — ^I believe we have held no convention on this subject without 
hearing the roaring of some wild beast, threatening blood. Well, sir, we are 
the followers of the Prince of Peace. We propose to carry forward this discus- 
sion in the arena of fair argument. But, sir, we have heard such threats before, 
and we have seen them put in execution, and the result is before the world. 

We follow peace, but those who make these threats may as well know that they 
cannot intimidate or drive us from our firm purpose. If they attempt to carry 
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tkem into ezeoution, they will b« met by « resolutioa as determined as their own, 
and by a lieroism that no system of unbelief eyer inspired. 

We are the sons of sires who in the face of a great moral confliot could sing: 

Father in heaven, we turn not baek. 

Though briars and thorns ehoke up our path. 
Better the torture aod the rack 

Than meet the whirlwiod of Thy wrath. 
Let tempests rage, let torrents pour» 

Let whirlwinds chum the ragiog sea. 
What is the turmoil of an hour. 

To an eternal oaim with Thee f 

At the close of Prof. Sloane's address, the Convention adjourned 
to meet the next morning at nine o'clock. 



SECOND DAY— MORNING SESSION. 

The Conyention net at nine o'clock, and was opened with prayer 
by the Rev. Chauncy Barnes, of Athens, Ohio. 

In the absence of Judge Hagans, the chair was occupied by the 
Rev. R. A. Browne, D D., one of the Vice Presidents of the Conven- 
tion. 

The resolutions reported by the Business Committee at the previous: 
session were taken up seriatim. We much regret that want of space- 
compels us to omit all report of the spirited and able discussion which, 
followed. The principal speakers were the Rev. D. McAllister, the- 
Rev. A. M. Milligan, Prof. W. Wright, Prof Stoddard, the Rev. A. 
Ritchie, the Rev. H. H. George, the Rev. J. W. Bain, and the Rev. 
J. L. McCartney. 

During the progress of this discussion, the Business Committee re- 
ported to the Convention the written protest of Mr. Francis K Abbot 
against the movement, with a reoommendation that Mr. Abbol be nl^ 
lowed to present it orally, and a motion that the pending business be 
suspended for this purpose. The motion was adopted, and Mr. Abbot 
spoke as follows : 

I thank the oonvention for the courteous manner in which 70a. have oon«>- 
•entod to listen to this remonstrance. I respect this moTcment Tory sincerely 
It seoms to me to have the logic of Ciiristianity behind it, and if I were a Chris 
iian, if I beUtTod in Christianity, I do not see how I could help taking my stand 
at yoar side. [Applause.] I stand here not as a Christian, but as a fellow- 
eitlten of yours, a man who has as much interest in the goTemment as yon have^. 
and at the same time, a man who does not share your Christian belief.. 

Without easting any reflections upon the motives which liave led to thia 
attempt to Christianise the United States Constitution, I wish to enter a most 
eameat protost against the attempt itself. I will not inflict a long, document on 
your attention, but oonflne myself to a single point of fast pracliaal. importance 
8 
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If the proposed changes are ever made in the Constitntion, their necessary 
resnlt will be to preyent all persons except Christian belieyers from holding any 
office, ciyil or military, under the American goTernment. No honest disbelieyer 
in the newly incorporated doctrines will be able to take the Oath of allegiance 
required from all United States officials and soldiers. Only Christian belieyers 
and dishonest unbelieyers will be able to take it; consequently the entire power 
of the goyernment, both political and military, will be constitutionally concen- 
trated in the hands of those who belieye, or profess to belieye, the doctrines 
thus incorporated. 

The yery large portion of the American people who do not belieye in these doC' 
trines will thus be rendered incapable of holding office, deprived of all representa- 
tion in Congress and the other branches of the national goyernment, and robbed 
of rights which haye been hitherto recognized as theirs from the yery adoption 
of the Constitution. They will be degraded to a subject class, ruled by an aristo- 
cracy of Christian belieyers. 

This state of things once established the *< appropriate legislation ** by which 
the new policy must be sustained will necessarily inyolye the proscription and 
suppression of free thought, free speech, and free press. Whether intended 
now. or not, oppressive persecution must be the consequence of the adoption of 
the proposed amendment. All your disclaimers of the intent or wish to perse- 
cute are utterly idle. The matter will not be in your hands. Persecution will 
grow like a cancer in the body politic just as soon as the coyeted inequality of 
religious rights once poisons its blood. 

Now, I urge you to consider well the temerity of your proposed usurpation 
of political power. I warn you against the peril of instigating the Christian part 
of our population to attempt this usurpation. I caution you against the folly 
of supposing that the majority of the people will finally consent to this sub- 
yersion of their common liberties. I beg you to count the cost of this agitation 
before you carry it further. It is a wild and insane delusion to expect that 
the great body of freedom loyers will eyer submit yoluntarily, or can be made 
to submit by force, to any such outrageous oppression, whether in the name of 
God or man. I make no threat whatever, but I state a truth fixed as the hills 
-when I say that before you can carry this measure and trample on the freedom 
of the people, you will have to wade through seas of blood. Every man who 
ifavors it votes to precipitate the most frightful war of modern times ; and it is 
tsimply preposterous for any of your number to speak of the liberals as *Mhreat- 
«ning war." You threaten war when you avow a purpose to destroy the equali- 
itjf of religious rights now guaranteed by the Constitution to all American citi- 
zens. On the assailant in this struggle be all responsibility of its results ! 

iln the name of freedom, and humanity, and peace, I appeal to you to recog- 
tnlEe the real tendencies of your enterprise, and to abandon it as not only hope- 
Uees, but also most dangerous to the tranquillity of the land. If you are thought- 
'lessly favoring a scheme whose success would be the establishment of a 
i Christian oligarchy on the ruins of this free republic, you will turn from it in 
horror when reflection has shown you its sure issue. But if you deliberately aim 
to compass this usurpation of power and this disfranchisement of all but Chris- 
tian believers, notwithstanding the inevitable calamities involved, you will, if as 
honest and earnest as I believe you to be, point out to the people the abyss that 
yawrns before their feet. Of this be sure— there are millions of men in America 
who will never submit to be ruled by an oligarchy, whether Christian or anti- 
Oluristian. If I wished to destroy Christianity in this country by unscrupulous 
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menns, Ishotild eneournge yonr attempt in eyery way; for the reaction yon will 
create will open the eyes of millions to the fact that Christianity and freedom are 
incompatible. But because you are not only Christians, but also fellow-citiiens, 
fellow-men, and brothers, I appeal to you most earnestly to bi content with 

TBI EQUAL EIGHTS TOU NOW BNJOT BETORE THB LAW, without asking tO dcStrOy 

the rights of those who are not Christians in belief. I appeal to you to make no 
further efforts to fan into a flame the dangerous fires of religious bigotry ; for 
the conflagration, once kindled, you will be powerless to oontroL Rise 
aboTe the temptation to seek the triumph of your creed by political strife, and 
trust yonr cause, as I trust mine, to the power of truth oier the human soul. 

The Rev. A. D. Mayo took the platform and replied to Mr. Abbot's 
argnment as follows : 

Mr. President — The gentleman who has just spoken has giyen you, in his 
written protest and his speech, the gist of the popular objection to the moTe- 
ment in which you are engaged. It is, that if in the Constitution of the United 
States we place a declaration that the nation is dependent on Almighty God, 
and bound to obey His holy law ; that the nation is Hying under the rule of 
Jesus Christ, considered as the ruler of nations ; that the nation is bound to con- 
form its character and legislation to the law of Christian morality, the nation 
will be logically bound to deny all political rights to those who do not belieye in 
Christianity; will be forced into persecution of all unbelieyers in religion; 
will compel persons of his own way of thinking to fly to arms and inaugurate a 
bloody war. 

Now what, id a word, do we ask shall be done in the Constitution of the United 
States ? We ask. In substance, that the same declaration that now stands m 
almost erery State Constitution shall be placed there. One would think the gen- 
tleman had come all the way from Toledo to Cincinnati to utter a prophet*s warning 
against some future danger threatened by os. Why, he is now liying as a citi- 
ten of Ohio, under a Constitution that substantially includes eyery idea we pro- 
pose to place in the national charter. The Constitution of Ohio begins with a 
eonfession of dependence on Almighty Qod as the author of the liberties it is 
Bsade to preserye. It declares that *< religion is essential to good goyernment." 
And by ** religion" it means just what this proposed amendment means — that 
in order that a State shall endure, its cititens should be religious men ; should 
liye according to the highest idea of morality, which, in this State, is the moral 
system of Jesus Christ ; and that the State itself should conform to that idea 
of morality In its legislation and character as it hopes for life. That's all 
there it in this thing. The gentleman need not haye come across the State of 
Ohio to And this bugbear. It It in Toledo. As a citizen of Ohio he is exposed 
to all the danger of disfranchisement and persecution to which he would be ex- 
posed if this amendment was made. Has he eyer suffered such disfranchisement 
or persecution in Ohio T Has his yote oyer been challenged, or his political rights 
boon curtailed, or his right to print the IntUx or to preach against the Christian 
roUgion, been forbidden because the people of this State haye solemnly declared 
thoy owe allegianoo to God, and that religion and morality are ottential to good 
goyerament? 

The trouble with him and this class of thinkers ft that they do not understand 
tbe praotical charaoter of the American people, or that a goyernment it not 
ft logic machine that taket out one abstract proposition from the Constito* 
tloa, and with no regard to tho gonitis, eharaotor, history of a people, ridea 
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that out to ohaos. GoYernment represents the whole of a man. An Amerioaa. 
government is a practical a£fair. Like a good man, it believes itself dependent 
on God, and bound to obey the great laws of Christian morality. It does this 
with the most scrupulous regard to the rights of thought of every citizen. It 
forbids no man any right except the right to disobey laws that represent the 
Christian morality of the civilized world, or that phase of it to which the Ameri- 
can people have risen. And so far from being an instrument of oppression, 
no government on earth ever acknowledged the complete spiritual and political 
rights of man until Christianity, with its law of universal love and liberty, had 
inspired the souls of the people of the United States to make a government under 
which Mr. Abbot can denounce Christianity, and even threaten a new rebellion, 
with no one to molest him or make him afraid. 

The glory of the great Anglo-Saxon peoples is that they are not ridden by this 
petty, logical mania for pushing an abstraction out to anarchy that curses the 
Bed Republican party of Europe and America. The Anglo-Saxon mind con- 
structs government according to the logic of human nature as a whole. It 
mixes liberty and order, worship and service, just as they are mixed in the soul 
of man. Man is the most contradictory creature in existence to a philosopher 
who don't believe in a souL The governments of Great Britain and the United 
States are the only really progressive constitutional governments on earth, be* 
cause they are constructed to fit man as he is in reality, not as a one-sided philo- 
sopher who thinks through a pair of blinders imagines he must be. 

Now, the people of the United States, in the exercise of that large roundabout, 
practical, political wisdom in which they excel all people, have hit the head 
of this religious question. They say. Leave religion as far as concerns theo- 
logical creeds to the churches. Leave religion as far as concerns ecclesiastical 
polity to the churches. But there is one phase of religion infinitely more im- 
portant than sectarian theologies or church discipline on which men dis- 
agree : that everlasting obligation of man to obey God, and live up to the highest 
morality acknowledged by every people since the world began. That is. the 
great universal religion of man. Christianity has lifted up and cleared up that 
religion of mankind so that the Christian morality is now the ideal of every 
civilized State. That universal, absolute Christian religion of obedience to God 
and love to man the people have declared the practical side of religion with 
which the State has to do. The obligation to obey that religion is directly or in- 
directly declared in every American Constitution. Nobody expects any Ame- 
rican State will Ailly live up to that declaration. But the people have taken 
religion out of the hands of the priests and the secular philosophers, and placed 
it, in its practical shape as a law of Christian morality, in their governments, and 
stand around it to defend it as the source of all their liberties and the end of all 
their hopes. 

It is easy to predict what things will come to pass in certain emergencies. 
Let us see what has actually been done by an American State within the last 
fifteen years. After the Rebellion closed, the people of the State of Missouri 
met to form a new Constitution. They were the loyal people of the State, more 
than half German ; many of them of radical German tendencies in religion. 
They were just out of a dreadful war, and knew better than any philosopher 
could tell them the dangers besetting a State. What did they say on this sub- 
ject of religion T They did two things. Eirst, they put into the preamble of 
their Constitution a more full acknowledgment of dependence on God than any 
State ; even thanked God for saving them frpm the rebellion : and surely only God 
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eoald haTe taTed the State in that awful orisis of its life. In the solemnity 
of that hour, ooming up out of a sea of blood, even infidelity was awed to silence, 
and the people oast themseWes on Almighty Qod. Now did they go on, as the 
gentleman thinks they ought, and disfranchise eyery man who didn't believe in 
God? Why they enfranchised the yery rebels they thanked Qod for deliyering 
themf^oml Did they begin to persecute men who were not Christians? Did 
the Catholic Churoh oome to the front as our friend predicts it will under a go- 
Ternment that indorses religion and God ? Why, that Tory Constitution of Mis- 
souri contains the most tremendous guaranty of religious liberty that can be 
found in any State. It even forbids a religious corporation from infesting in or 
holding landed estate beyond a lot for a church, a school, a parsonage, and a 
eemetery, and specifies the amount of land to be so held in a city. Evidently the 
people of Missouri didn*t see ihe bugbear that frightens our prophetic friend 
firom Toledo. 

Jast what the people of the State of Missouri did will the people of the United 
States finally do. They will plant in their great charter of liberties an ac- 
knowledgment of the nation's dependence on Almighty God, and its duty to con- 
form to the laws of religious or Christian morality. They will protect the rights 
of every citisen, and persecute no man for his religion until that religion driyet 
him to disobey the law which expresses the will of the majority concerning the 
moral doty of the oitisen ; and that will is always open to revision by eon- 
stitational meant. If a Catholic Bishop says the government owes allegiance 
to the Pope, the people will tell him that when the Pope becomes again a prince 
it will hold diplomatic relations with him as with any government; until that he 
must protect and manage his church without their help. If a secular philo- 
sopher tells them government is only a policeman to keep people from breaking 
each others' heads, they will tell him they will have nothing to do with his theo- 
ries till he begins to disobey the law, and then he will learn that government 
deals with the whole of a man. Just this practical thing oar people will do, 
beeanse it is an Anglo-Saxon people, and believers in constitutional liberty, 
fottoded on reverence for God and the morality of the Christian religion. This 
position the people will take and will maintain. They will persecute no man 
sare him who tries by foroe to destroy that sacred inheritance of American 
freedom, bequeathed by the fathers,and sealed by their own blood, and who 
ever tries to destroy this will himself be destroyed. 



A refolution was adopted recommending the Christian Statesman 
(Philadelphia, $1.00 per annum) to the support of the friends of 
the cause. 



After prayer bj the Bev. W. D. Rossiter of Cincinnati^ the Con- 
?entbn adjourned to two o'clock, P. M. 



AFTEBNOON SESSION. 

The convention on reassembling was led in prajer bj the Bey. 
James Murch of New Concord, Ohio. 



88 pboc£edmgs op the national convention. 

Final Repobt on Enrollment. 
The Committe on Enrollment presented the following report: 

** The eommittee respeeifnlly reports that the names of mor* than 250 persons froa 
ten different States, hare been enrolled as delegates to this eonrention. The States 
represented are Ohio, PennsylTania, New York, Miohigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Kentucky, and West Virginia.*' 

The report of the Executive Committee waa taken from the table 
and adopted. It is as follows : 

Bepobt of the Exegutiye Committee. 

Yonr eommittee wonld respeetfully report : 

1. That ten thousand copies of the proceedings of the National Conrention in Phi- 
ladelphia, as reported in the Chbistiak Statesman, were published and distributed 
gratuitously. 

2. The instructions giren by your eommittee at that meeting to secure a General 
Secretary for the association who would gire bis whole time to the work, were fulfilled 
in the appointment of the Rot. D. McAllister, who entered on his duties on the 1st of 
October, 1871. His salary was fixed at $2,500 per annum. 

8. The preparation of a paper which yonr committee was instructed to secure on the 
relation of the State to religion, was undertaken by Professor Taylor ]Lewis, of Union 
College, Nevn York. In his able hands it has grown into a treatise of considerable 
length and of yery great ralue. It consists of four chapters, the first of which treats 
of the nature of the State ; the second of the impossibility of State neutrality in matters 
of religion ; the third, a careful definition of State theology or religions doctrines as re- 
cognized by the State, and the fourth a discussion of legislation on morals. Selections 
from the first two chapters will be read as part of the discussions of this Conrention, and 
the whole paper will soon be ready for the press. 

4. Your committee recommend that the number of its members be increased to 
twenty-fire, and that the necessary change in the Constitntion of the National Associa- 
tion be, and hereby is adopted; and that the presidents of auxiliary societies, or other 
persons desinated by them, be entitled to seats as ex-officio members of the committee. 

6. The report of the Treasurer, herewith subpiitted, shows a total of reoeipts, from Feb- 
ruary, 1871, to Jan. 29, 1872, of $2,177, all of which, except the receipts for January, hare 
been acknowledged in the Cbbistiaic Statssmav. The expenditures have been $2,086 30, 
learing a balance on hand at this date of $90 70. 

Tour committee recommends that a subscription for the treasury of the association be 
taken up during the sessions of this convention, . 

T. P. Stetbnsoit, Chairman, 
Wm. S. Owbnb, Secretary, 

In accordance with the last item of the foregoing report, the Conr 
vention entered into a subscription for the furtherance of the cause. 
The whole amount thus secured, including a few subscriptions re- 
ceived too late to be reported to the Convention, was, in. cash, $543,* 
00; subscriptions payable within the year, $1,317.00; total, $1,. 
860.00. 

While the subscription was in progress, the Bev. Chauncy Barnes, 
of Athens, Ohio, endeavored to secure the attention of the Conven- 
tion for an exposition of what he called the '' practical government of 
Christ on the earth." During the recess he had hung on the wall an 
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enigmatical chart, representing his ideas, and he wished opportunity 
to explain it The President decided that his remarks coald not be 
entertained, bat the gentleman persisted in speaking. 

Pro£ Sloane : — Mr. Chairman, we cannot be responsible for the wild 
schemes of enthusiasts; and cannot take either the odium or the credit 
that attaches to them. The picture on the wall is a self evident ab- 
surdity. I do not know what it is or what he wishes to saj, but the 
time of the Convention cannot be taken up with matters that have 
no bearing on our work. 

Mr. Barnes at last yielded the floor. 

The Business Committee- presented the following supplementary 
report, which was adopted : 

1. Tluit th« delegates in this CoBrention be reeommended to hold meetings in theii 
respective loealities to hear reports of its proceedings, and ratify the resolutions which 
H shall haTe adopted. 

S. That the BxeontUe Committee he instrnoted to publish in pamphlet form 20,000 
copies of the proceedings of this Convention. 

S. That the Mends of the the movement be urged to form auziliarj associations, 
plaeing them in communication with the National Association, as the most effectiTO 
method of furthering the oause. 

The Bev. D. McAllister then read the following paper from the 
pen of Pro£ Tayler Lewis. It consists of extracts from the first 
and second chapters of the treatise on '* Beligion and the State," re- 
ferred to in the foregoing report of the Executive Committee. The ar- 
gument is not presented in its completeness, important portions being 
necessarily omitted for want of space. To be properly appreciated it 
must be read in its full, closely connected form in the treatise itself: 

NEUTRALITY OF THE STATE IN MORALS AND RBLIQION A THING 

IMPOSSIBLE. 

The qaestioB, whi^ it the State, may be answered theoretically, or practi- 
cally. The latter mode is preferred, because it brings us most directly in 
contACt with certain other questions intimately connected with it, and which are 
becoming, every day, more urgent. Instead, therefore, of attempting to give 
it« abstract idea by any a priori reasoning, let us endeavor to ascertain what it 
is as a fact — at a real power in the world. Its most practical definition 
Dsy thus be found in what it actually does, or claims to do, and which 
nothing can prcTcnt it from doing, whether any theory, true or false, would con- 
cede or deny tuch action as belonging to its essential nature. 

In that defining it, it may be said, in the first place, that the State It a power 
elAiming and exercising supreme jurisdiction oyer a certain portion of the earth. 
Here it acknowledges no superior unless it be God. It is the sovereign arbiter of 
life and death. It fixet the civil status ; it regulates the social action ; It deter- 
ninet either directly or permissively, wholly or partially, according to its tov- 
•r^gn pleature, the rights, dutiet, and relations of all human beinga within 
ita t«rritorial tway. 

The StAtt Mtomts to determine the public good for which U. %iA%\»^%sa!\. \vit >Sb\% 
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end, true or false, claims the highest prerogatiyes of soTereignty, whether di- 
rectly exercised, or for any reasons held in abeyance. It is all there, either 
as an acti?e or latent force. The State takes charge of the person and of 
the personal conduct. It defines crime. It makes its prohibitions and com- 
mands the measure of the lawful and the right. Hence, it raises or lowers, 
makes consistent or inconsistent, the standard of public morals, whether it dis- 
claim any such intention or not. It employs force to an unlimited degree. It 
punishes by the infliction of pain to any amount it may deem necessary. It 
banishes, it imprisons, it puts to death. 

It is, howeyer, enough for us here simply to present the picture of an omni- 
potent earthly power — a power of life and death, claiming unlimited and illim- 
itable control oyer millions of human beings now existing, oyer generations yet 
unborn — determining, in fact, how they should 'be born, or under what condi- 
tions, with or without their consent, they should commence their indiyidual 
earthly existence — aboye all, an educating poweVf educating by its laws and its 
political action, educating directly and positiyely by assuming to prescribe 
what shall be taught, and what shall not be taught in the schools — a power that 
must, to a great extent, determine the social character, and fix the moral stand- 
ard of an age, or of ages yet to come. 

Can such a power be neutral ; can it be in a state of indifference in regard to a 
human interest so yltal, so peryasiye, so ineradicable, as that of religion ? To 
eyery serious and intelligent mind the question would seem to answer itself from 
the yery force of the terms in which it is stated. There are, howeyer, arguments 
drawn from both reason and experience, which put beyond all oontroyersy the 
proof of such impossibility. Whateyer difficulties, therefore, may be in the way 
of adjustment, we must prepare ourseWes for the one side or the other of this 
dire alternatiye. 

TOR OR AGAINST. 

The State must be for or against religion, for or against Christianity. That 
which may be called the mind or the disposition of the State, as exhibited in 
it-s legislation, its jurisprudence, its general political action, and, abo^e all, in 
its claim to be an educating power, must haye an attitude of friendship or hos- 
tility. It can not ayoid contact with this yital, all peryading influence, and that 
contact must be one of amity or repulsion. 

But what Religion? The objector who starts this query doubtless thinks that 
it disposes of the whole matter. Under it he raises all sorts of ad eaptandum 
difficulties, yery easily suggested, but only showing his incompetency to deal 
with the great subject in either its theological or its political bearings. His 
question can be answered. The essential difference between the relation of theo- 
logy to the State, or a State theology, as it may be called, and that which it 
bears to the individual creed, or the indiyidual saWation, can be clearly stated, 
and in a way consistent with the largest ciyil and religious liberty. It is from 
confounding these two relations that all the difficulty arises. That, how- 
eyer, may be shown in another place.* We are concerned here with the gen- 
eral proposition: The State cannot be neutral; and we would boldly lay it down 
under the sanction of the three greatest authorities, Reyelation, Reason, and 
Experience, Its truth could be shown by direct a pnort argument, from the yery 
nature of man and society ; and on such argument would we now insist, were 
it not that a rapidly deyeloping experience is furnishing an easier method, and 
one better adapted to the mass of readers, especially in its preparatory aspect. 



* One chapter of the treatise if especially deyoted to the treatment of this point. 
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IBBELIOION WILL NOT ALLOW NEUTRALITT. 

There wm a time when with some degree of plausibility, the general question 
of a national acknowledgment of religion might have been regarded as purely 
theoretical. It is now becoming an eminently practical one. The decision will 
in some way force itself. It is becoming manifest, as it always will become man- 
ifest, whether in the experience of individuals or of communities, that sound 
theory cannot long be neglected or contemned without the risk of most serious 
practical eyil. The impossibility of this asserted neutrality has been shown 
by the action of the irreligious party, or the party of indifference as they 
would stjle themselves, even when religionists were disposed — as large numbers 
of them are still disposed — to let the question entirely alone. It is becoming 
more and more manifest that professed non-religion is irreligion — not a mere 
negation, as its name would seem to imply, but a most positive, hostile and 
implacable principle of action, stronger than political party spirit, intolerant as 
that sometimes is — stronger even than the most bigoted religious sectarianism. It 
is itself a sect — the worst of all sects, the most fierce and aggressive. One must 
be blind indeed, or most ignorant, who does not see the evidence of this as 
famished by the past century of European history, especially that of France 
and Germany, and as lately manifested in our own country. Unbelief, negative as 
it assumes to be, will not live in harmony with belief, even of the most liberal 
kind. It contends for supremacy ; it demands that its own side be taken in 
all cases of collision, even when such collision is the result of its own positive 
and aggressive action. Atheism is ** a troubled sea that cannot rest." It is an 
unquiet spirit that will not let Christianity alone, or cease from crying out 
against it, as did the ejected demons of old. It will not suffer the State to be neu- 
traL It now demands — and its large success is encouraging it more and more 
to demand — that from our statute books, our common laws, our judicial proceed- 
ings, our rules of evidence, our forms of indictment, our statistical records, 
our long settled legal maxims, our national observances, our educational 
methods, there shall be utterly cast out every thing that seems to recognise 
any religious sentiment, fact, or idea. This positive, aggressive character of 
Irreligion, is the peculiar feature of our age. Such, indeed, was always its 
nature, but time is bringing out its open development in a way which the most 
worldly stolidity will soon find itself incapable of denying. 

TBB OHANOXD ASPXOT OF TBB QUXSTION. 

Thirty years ago there might have been some apparent plea for avoiding 
the direct agitation of the measure now proposed, namely the acknowledgment, 
in the national Constitution, of Qod as the source of all law, the recognition of 
some transcending divine government, or, to adopt a more current phraseology, 
tome <* higher law " regarded as beyond the reach of change or popular amend- 
ment— something that should be to the Constitution what the Constitution is to 
tho lower legislation of the land supposed to be enacted in accordance with it. 
It might then have been said — and the writer was once disposed to take that 
ground — we have such acknowledgment impliedly ; we have it substantially, as 
something recognised, to a good degree, in legislation and jurisprudence, 
though not as clearly expressed as might be desired in our ftindamental law. 
The State is already Christian; our laws are Christian; our courts recognise 
the fundamental ideas of Christian ethics ; our greatest jurists, such as Kent and 
Story, have decided that our Common Law code rests on Christianity; the 
Borlptures are taught in our schools ; the nation, in its public action, pays 
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respect to religious obseryanoes ; every time an oath is administered there is an 
appeal to the eyer-li?ing God, a recognition of a diyine justice as a necessary 
help to the human in securing a sacredness to testimony that cannot be dis- 
pensed with, and yet cannot be deriyed from any mere human sources. We 
have all this, it might haye been -said; we have the substance, why then seek 
the shadow, which, instead of strengthening, might only cast suspicion upon the 
reality T Would not a mere yerbal recognition have the look of a vain patron- 
izing formality, less honoring to God — if honoring him at all — than the silent 
diffusion of religion and morality in our land ? This was certainly plausible ; 
but time has shown, or we might rather say, God has shown, in permitting 
the natural deyelopment of irreligion as a positive power, how false and incon- 
elusive such reasoning is. 

THl LOGIC OF BYENTS. 

Whatever seeming weight it may once have had, that apologetic reasoning 
can now no longer be employed. The perilous experiment of ignoring a di- 
vine ruler has been tried and its failurlB is rapidly developing itself. God will 
allow no such silence, much less any such profession of indifference. We can- 
not escape here under the plea of collective action. The word of Christ shall 
show itself true: **He that is not for me is against me, he that gathereth not 
with me scattereth abroad.'* No reason can be given why this is not applicable 
to communities as well as to individuals — to everything, in short, capable of in- 
telligent and moral action. It includes all human agencies having an influence 
for good or evil. Our literature must be for or against Christ. Our political 
economy must be grounded on His laws, or it is directly and positively anti- 
ohristian. A fortiori atque a fortiatimo^ must this be true of that greatest of all 
earthly institutions which we call the State — that mighty agent claiming to exer- 
cise a sovereign power, a power of life and death, a penal power, a right defining 
and a right creating power, a relation determining power, above all, an educa- 
ting power, over successive generations embracing millions and millions of im- 
mortal human beings. If there is any truth that may be said to be practically 
as well as theoretically self-evident, then is it certain that what we call politics 
must be religious or irreligious, christian or anti-ohristian. ** Every plant which 
my Father in Heaven hath not planted shall be rooted up." If we trust that 
we are of God's planting, that trust should be avowed. The position of indiffer- 
ence, even if it could be kept from becoming hostility, must be the most odious, 
as it is the most insulting, to one who claims supreme homage from all lower 
powers assuming to exercise his prerogative of " establishing justice ''upon the 
earth. 

THE STATE MUST DECLARE ITSELF. 

Some stand must be taken somewhere. Some position must bd assumed, be it 
ever so general, and that position must be one of friendship or of hostility. 
There are things, and some of them justly deemed as of high social value, to- 
wards which the state may maintain an attitude of indifference. But it cannot 
be indifferent to Christianity. To put it on a par with atheism, or any form of 
heathenism, is such a denial of its uncompromising claims as amounts to direct 
antagonism. Christianity is a power in respect to which every other power-— 
every social power at least — must declare itself. We venture to incur the charge 
of repetition here, because it is the central point in this discussion: The state 
cannot be neutral, it must be religious or irreligious. So it was held by the 
most eminent of the ancient legislators before the birth of Christ, An irre- 
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ligioos community, one that did not acknowledge the gods, or eometbing diiine 
as the ground of ciTil obligation, was a most unnatural, as well as impossible 
monster. The old Testament eyerjrwhere speaks the same language. Since the 
coming of the Sayiour, the ground has been still farther narrowed. Everj 
modern state must be Christian or anti-Christian. 

Neutrality is impossible. Let this be once seen — as it must be seen by eiery 
one who reads human nature in the light of the Scriptures, and for all serious 
men the argument is at an end. It is the point which Dr. Spear, and Mr. Beech- 
er, and other professedly religious advocates of State indifference neyer meeL 
Evangelical and orthodox as they claim to be, they seem to have far less com- 
prehension of its importance, or of the demands of Christianity as a social power, 
than others who have been regarded as belonging to a more liberal or free.think- 
ing school. They are fertile in stating all manner of popular objections, some of 
them clothed in the language of the old scoflSag infidelity, and others of their 
own invention. They abound in ad captandum questions accommodated to the 
most unreasoning popular prejudices. What Christianity ? they ask. Shall it 
be Mormon Christianity? Shall it be General Grant's Christianity? Shall it be 
the Christianity of the Congress, or of the Common Council of New York? 
And then what will the Jews say, or what becomes of the veto power of those 
among us who believe in no God ? This is very easy work ; but the deep ques- 
tion we have stated ? This they never grapple with. They evade it in every 
possible way, whilst the whole tendency of this mere surface treatment is to 
blind men to its incalculable importance. Settle this first, and it may be seen 
that there is some rational, liberal, and yet Christian mode of dealing with 
these minor difilculties, or that there is a theology, a Christianity, that may be 
predicated of the state, defining its relations to God and Christ, without in- 
terfering with any dogmas, that may be regarded as belonging to denominational 
creeds. Let it be understood that the state must be religious or irreligious, 
theistical or atheistical. Christian or anti-Christian, and it may be found, practi- 
cally, that questions and objections so confidently pressed as unanswerable are 
far less formidable than they appear to be when seen through the magnifying and 
distorting medium of a flippant popular declamation. If there is no avoiding this 
issue, if the tendency must be in the one direction or the other, then for all reli- 
gions men, for all thinking men, the main question is put at resL All that re- 
mains is the most rational adjustment that can be devised for preserving the 
great truth in harmony with the largest measure of individual religious liberty. 

DirriRxiiois or opinion on othbb matters not rioardid as a bar to 

STATS ACTION. 

The common mode of reasoning on this suljeot presents a strange anomaly. 
It must either adopt a rule in respect to religion, which it applies to nothing else 
— making a distinction for which no reason can be given — or it must base itself 
upon the utterly untenable and impracticable position that nothing is to be favored, 
or disfavored, in the general action of the state, in respect to which there Is the 
least difference of opinion. How then can the state educate at all, even though 
ita education be ever so secular, as it is called ? It is impossible to keep down 
this question. The exclusion of religion from our common schools, the casting 
out of the Bible, will go but a very little way towards putting it at rest. It will 
rather have the effect of bringing it up in still more rancorous and unmanageable 
forms. Carry out the absurd principle, and the state can have no distinguishing 
oharaoter whatever. There can be nothing predominanty no tuoh thing at a mmd 
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of the ttatej exhibited in its constitution, legislation and jurisprudence. What 
right has any man, claiming to think at all, to confine these questions to the 
proTinces of Religion and Morality ? Surely it cannot be on the ground thai 
they have nothing to do with the social well being. Men differ on other ques- 
tions of general interest, many of which as it could be shown, are inseparable 
from the higher matters thus irrationally tabooed. They differ as to the very 
foundation of government: they are not universally agreed in respect to the 
origin, ground and nature of human right. Why not ask with just as much 
pertinency, What Republicanism ? For here, too, there are vast differences of 
opinion, as well as on the general and minor questions of religion. Politics 
must be taught in our schools, so say all; our children must be early imbued 
with American ideas ; they must be made familiar with the peculiar principles 
of our peculiar political system. But here the questions come again, and they 
are just as pertinent as Dr. Spear's famous inquiry, What religion ? Why may 
it not be asked by any one who choses to exercise a veto power ; what doctrine of 
nationality shall our children learn, what theory of state right, what system of 
political economy, what ethics of marriage and the domestic relations, what 
ideas of property, what notions in respect to that most important matter of the 
public credit and responsibility ? What religion ? says Dr. Spear in contending 
for education without religion. But may it not be asked with equal justice; 
What education 7 Are there not also different opinions here, and shall any 
man or any .set of men, however few their number, and however worthless their 
opinion, have a veto power in respect to any course of instruction that may not be 
in harmony with their crude ideas, however it may be demanded by the pre- 
dominant thinking of the Community? There is no end of such questions; and 
yet we must have some general social character, in other words, some national 
mind in respect to all these matters. Whatever difference of opinion may 
exist, still in respect to all of them may it be said, that the state must be for 
or against. Neutrality is impossible. \ If this be so in regard to the lesser re. 
sponsibilities, how fearfully important does the alternative become when stated 
in regard to that higher concern, which while transcending. all mere earthly in- 
terests, is ever inseparable from them. Is neutrality possible? It is the pivotal 
question, we say again; every thing turns upon it, and yet it is one which the 
writers chiefly referred to, and who gain credit by appearing in the character of 
religious men, will never look in the face. They have never bestowed a para- 
graph upon it, although the right solution of it is of such primal moment. The 
true answer scatters to the winds all their popular appeals, all their ad captandum 
sophistry about religious liberty, and equal rights. Universal toleration, the 
allowing every opinion, however much it may be out of harmony with the pre- 
dominant social mind, to gain such weight and credence to itself, as it may 
intrinsically deserve, or as the talents of its advocates may secure — this is 
religious liberty in its widest and most elastic definition. But this, it seems, is 
not enough. It claims a right beyond this. The state shall favor me, it says, 
or it shall favor nothing. The negative character it may sometimes assume does 
not alter the case in the least. It only makes it the more positive, the more 
bitter and intolerant in its assertion. Stated in the plainest and most undenia- 
ble terms, this vaunted ** religious liberty" is nothing more nor less than an absolute 
claim of right on the part of any set of men, however few their numbers, however 
low their intelligence, however false their principles, however debased and sen- 
sual their lives, to veto any thing and every thing which the moral heart of the 
BEtiott demands as conservative of its highest well being. All should come to 
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their leTol, nothing should rise above it. We defy any man to show why this is 
not applicable to education in all its departments, as well as to morality and 
religion. This yeto power may demand the expulsion of the classics, or of any 
system of moral philosophy, so far as they are taught in any school patronized 
by the state, on the same ground that it clamors for the exclusion of the Gospels 
or of any literature that has oyer been deemed sacred. Its course is eier down- 
ward, and there Is no consistent stopping-place, except at that lowest point 
which sets itself np as the limiting measure for all. Blind indeed must he be 
who fancies that religion alone will suffer in this process. It foretokens the doom 
of OTcry thing that is highest and noblest in human culture. 

We hare fairly stated this veto doctrine. It is a fearful position for men to 
take, especially religious men, theological men, who are supposed to know 
something by experience as well as study, of the depths to which these questions 
descend in the very roots of our humanity, so fearfully compounded of the ani- 
mal and the divine. If indifference here, or the assumption of indifference, be 
in truth a most positive and even deadly hostility ; if this law of pur being 
most show itself in the social as well as in the individual character ; if the State 
must favor religion or irreligion ; if this conclusion is involved in one of the 
most emphatic declarations of the Saviour ; if it results inevitably from the na- 
ture of man as a rational, moral and immortal agent, then where are they ? On 
which side of this unavoidable conflict are they ultimately to be counted ? If 
they maintain that we are in some way to be regarded as an exception to this 
law, or that the woet denoanoed upon nations that refuse to acknowledge Ood have 
no application to democratic or republican governments, on them lies the bur- 
den of proof. All history, as well as all revelation, is certainly against them. 
Constitutions, written or unwritten, cannot change the nature of man. Heaven 
and earth may pass away, but the word of Christ shall stand. ** That which 
is not for me is against me ;" every human agent that gathereth not with me 
scattereth abroad — tends inevitably to evil and ruin. No assumed collective 
character can modify or merge the awful responsibility. 

AROVMBHT FBOM IZPBBIBHOE — NEW DBYILOPMBNT OF MODBBH UBBBLIBF. 

This central question cannot much longer be evaded. The argument is rapidly 
passing f^om the region of theory to that of sharp experience. An atkeistical 
party is rising in this country. Religious dogmas, it is said, are changing their 
character. Whether that be so or not, it is certainly true that Ihe assaults of un- 
belief are assuming strange and monstrous forms. We eaU it the atheistical 
party because it goes very far beyond any thing that has heretofore been called 
infidel or deisticaL It has passed beyond questions of orthodoxy, once so called, 
beyond difficulties in relation to the Bible and its inspiration , it assails the very 
being of a God, in any sense that possesses the least moral or religious value. 

It used to be a question we have sometimes heard debated, whether there 
ever really was, or could be such a thing as an atheist. Lord Cherburg denied 
it ; the old Esglish Infidels all denied it; even Voltaire held such a belief to be a 
rational impossibility. But it is a question no longer. There is an increasing 
number of men in England, Germany, France, and America who fearlessly avow 
the name. 

There Is a still greater number, fast treading in their steps, who evasively 
deify nature, but to the utter exdnsion of prayer, of providence, of worship, of 
every thing, in short, that astociatet with Itself the ideas of reverence and 
responaibility. It ean no longer be disguised that atheian, blank atheism^ with 
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all its desolating horrors, is becoming the character! stie of modern 
It is fast sweeping all the more timid forms of doubt into its bottomless 
darkness. In one sense we haye reason to rejoice in this law of ** dereh 
It clears up debatable ground ; it presents us with sharp and decisive ii 
is fast dispelling the fog that hangs oyer this question of neutrality ; i\ 
pelling men to take sides whilst carrying many along with it into p< 
it is driying back to serious religion other souls who see the middle 
swept away, and who cannot bear to take the awful leap. Hence, we 
be thanked for this ordination of moral causes, as sure as any law of tb 
cal world, that error must develop itself; it cannot stand still ; it must r 
hideousness. The old Christian belief once abandoned, it cannot stop 
atheism ; and to this all ungodliness is now fabt hastening. Natural t 
as it was once called, is left far behind. Nature, instead of being 
subordinate to a higher sphere of being, and finding its only meaning 
relation, is (Ul that is. Force and motion are the only realities. 1 
idea, soul^ so far as there are any phenomena corresponding to those oh 
are only modifications of matter All things high and holy, all things thi 
inspire reyerenoe, are gone. Human dignity is gone, human rights^ s 
are mergeji in the universal sea of force. Every idea of absolute ri 
appears with the ideas of God and spirit. All Christian denominati 
hades of religious belief, all who would maintain that there is any I 
man above the physical, are called upon to unite against the soul-c 
God-denying monster — to hold it for what it truly is, hostis Dei atqu 
generiSf *Hhe enemy of God and of the human race.'* It has changed \ 
tion. It no longer asks for tolerance simply. It no longer says, << Let c 
Jesus of Nazareth, what have we to do with thee ?*' It has become 
turbed and uneasy spirit, a most fierce and aggressive spirit. It wou 
that the Infinite Wisdom has left it to itself— to the most full develop 
its evil nature — in order to prove beyond all question a truth most in 
for man to know, that non-religion is irreliglon, and that this, instead « 
the placid negation it once claimed to be, is a most positive and im; 
power. In a word, it has exchanged the bland philosophic indif 
assumed as a characteristic of former enemies of Christianity, for a 
intolerance, that will brook nothing which reminds them of God, and ju< 
and immortality, or any thing, in short, that would prove man to hav 
thing essentially higher than the beasts from whom they say he hi 
developed. Whatever religionists may be disposed to do, hese men ' 
suffer the State to be neutral. They know, too, that it is impossible, 
respect they are better theologians than Dr. Spear ; they are sharp 
Boners; or rather their intuitive perception of consequences, their keen 
instinct, is a more unerring thing than all his syllogistic logic. 

The untiring spirit of hostility with which they assail every usage 
servance, once held sacred, shows them to be ftilly aware that this \ 
of state indifference is simply a favoring of their sid<» and they are detern 
make the most of it. 

VO BSAL BBOIPBX)OITT, AND, THEBEFORE, THE ALLEGED NEUTRALITT A DEC 

*lht, BeHows eontenta himself, at last, with the ejection of the Bible fb 

■ 

^oidDOn lohools, thongh acknowledging how much he was shocked at i. 
Milidli of tli« proposition. We honor him for his candor. We have n 
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of his hearf J loTe for the Soriptares, or of the pain he must haTO experienced at 
the thought of this book of the ages being thus ignominiously cast out, whilst 
80 much that is superficial, false, immoral, and irreligious, is still retained, and 
is likely to be retained, notwithstanding any objection on the part of those whose 
, most cherished opinions are offended by such a course. He yields to this spe- 
cious argument of neutrality, which has thus come in to cloud the question, 
and place it on a false basis. We cannot, howeyer, help feeling that there was 
a better logic in that first revulsire shock, than in his subsequent reasoning. It 
was not mere sentiment ; it bad a strong ground of truth lying deep in the reason 
and the conscience. The ejection, in its first aspect, struok him as an aggressiTe 
act, and no sophistry oan give it any other character. It was impossible to re- 
moTe that book from the place it had so long held in education without fixing a 
stigma upon it as something, in some way, dangerous to liberty and the social 
good. Its effect must be to giro an infidel bias to the mind of cTcry child who 
witnessed, but could not explain, the strange phenomenon. Why should ex- 
tracts from Shakespeare be found in all our reading books, whilst the words of 
Christ, and Paul, and Moses, were thus thrown out ? The wound could not be 
healed by the plea of reciprocity. Experience is showing how utterly false 
this is. Irreligious books do come in ; they will come in, more and mor,e ; whilst 
any objection the religionist may make will be at once set down to the score of 
a narrow-minded bigotry insensible to the progress of the age. We are not to 
seek far for the reason. Unbelief, clouding itself in negations, has an im- 
mense adrantage giien to it by this hollow assumption of neutrality. Religior^ 
instruction is in its very nature positive — positiTe, we mean, in form as well as in 
essence. It is open and honest; it presents an unmistakable target to its ene- 
mies ; but irreligion conceals itself under every disguise. A system wholly sub- 
▼ersive of the idea and feeling of moral retribution is all hidden under an empty 
babble about physical law and obedience to nature. The conscience is never 
touched by it, whilst the undermining process goes on steadily. Neither the 
ehild nor his parent, perhaps, can explain how it is, but the instructions and 
reading books of the school-room are bringing into the soul something which 
is more and more felt to be at war with the positive teachings of the Scriptures. 
And so the poison is perseveringly given, whilst the antidote is studiously ex- 
cluded. Innumerable are the ways in which this is done, and the names it as- 
sumes. With a careAil avoidance of certain terms, there may be inculcated a 
■jrslem subversive of the first principles of gospel morality. It makes wealth 
or soeeess in business ** the chief end of man;" it lays down its conventional 
laws of trade, all having reference to this sole aim ; it habitually excludes the 
idea of another life and of a higher responsibility ; but this is all fair ; it is nei- 
ther religious, nor irreligious, it is said ; it takes to itself the name of 9eiene§^ 
it is the history of civilisation ; it is political economy, and surely that is a 
legitimate braBchN>f neutral or secular education. So Darwinism comet in, with 
its beastly doctrine of human development, soul as well as body, from the reptile, 
or even from the toadstool ; it makes no direct attack upon Ohristianity ; ii con- 
tomptuoosly ignores its existence ; but that, too, is teience^ and certainly science 
belongs to secular education. So Buckle and Lubbock may come in, with their 
negatiTe views of man, their false assumptions, and their silent denial of all which 
la truly highest in humanity ; but that is the Philosophy of History ; it has no- 
thing to do with any sectarian or religious tenet, and no one but a bigot would 
oltioettoit 
Thai qoaoUth book with Ita ahallow animalitm, Combe's Constitntloa o^ 
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IIah, it eTerywhere in our schools and school libraries ; it has been repeat- 
edly commended by some who claim to be our highest educational authorities. 
We need not dwell upon its character ; it is enough for our argument that it is 
utterly ol^ectionable to many of our most thoughtful as well as most religious 
m«n. But what does that avail 7 To be sure, all irreligious as well as religious 
teaching should be excluded ; the plea for neutrality and reciprocity demands 
»uch consistency ; but then Combe's book falls under neither of these heads. 
It professes to be a system of mental philosophy, and who can deny that that 
belongs to secular education 7 It is an easy method of learning ourseWes on the 
outaide, of determining character by cranial protuberances ; it is not hostile 
to Christianity ; it only dispenses with the painful study of the conscience, 
and renders unnecessary the searching examinations to which men are led by 
the reading of the Scriptures. We might carry these parallels to any extent. 
Whilst religion has a positiye front, atheism, or what is equiyalent to it,comes in 
under eiery false name, and every conceivable disguise. There is no reciprocity ; 
there can be no such neutrality as is pretended, and this exhibition of utter un- 
fturnets fully proves it. It was some feeling of this, perhaps, that caused the 
shock in the mind of Dr. Bellows. He should have trusted it as a surer guide 
than any logic, which, assuming ** religious liberty " for its premise, has for 
its conclusion, an absolute veto on all that deserves the name. And that, too, as 
exercised by the smallest and worst sect in the community. 

VOTHINO LBSS DKMANDXD THAN THI UTTER DS-RBLIQIONIZINO OF THI 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL LIF8. 

We use this strange term because nothing else can so well express the ruth- 
less and unrelenting spirit that may dwell under negative forms of opinion. 
Why will not all serious men, whatever may be their denominational differences, 
look this dire alternative directly in the face 7 / The irreligious enemy knows 
better. It is this evil sagacity, to which we have alluded, that sees many things 
to which the religious consciousness had not been before aroused, because it 
was resting securely in the tacit feeling of our being a Christian State. The 
irreligious discernment, on the other iiand, was quickened to discover thenamer- 
001 points in which government unavoidably comes in contact with the morals, 
r«Ugion« and religious observances of the people. All these they- are deter- 
■lined to make occasions of unrelenting hostility, and under these specious 
Bimei of neutrality and equal rights. It is not the question of the Sabbath 
ni«r«ly» or of sacred days as essential to the very idea of worship, even as 
thftt is inseparable from the faintest conception of religion. It is not the oath 
■treljt M the conservative bond of individual obligation, or as the one common 
nligioas act that connects the visible justice on earth with the invisible Justice 
ia Uie Heavens. It is not the question merely of prayers in Congress, or of 
okAplains in our armies and navies, or of religious teaching in hospitals and 
JKTfDile houses of refuge, or of public days of prayer in seasons of national 
Cilamity, or of thanksgiving for national deliverances. All these, indeed, are 
Hiff ruthlessly assailed, and if the arguments of Drs. Spear and Beecher are 
fj^ prtrail, must be wholly swept out of our legislation, ignored in all proceed- 
^ ll^ ealled political, and denied all recognition in our courts. And here, we 
fjiy, is another thing which these writers will never look in the face. 
'Wholly avoid telling us whether they are prepared to accept these far- 
'S) yet inevitable consequences that must result from the direct carrying 
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•ut of their own reasoning. Not only must all laws of the kind referred to la 
repealed, but there must be made to cease all observance of any religious cu^ 
tom, or respect for any religious idea, by public bodies of any kind, or by any 
subordinate institutions receiving their establishment from the State. As it 
knows no God, it can do no act, make no proclamation, use no language, legis- 
lative or judicial, that expresses or implies the recognition of any idea connected 
with this prime and vital truth. The conclusion is one that results directly 
ftrom this logic of total indifference. Only adroit the premises, and the reason- 
ing is most obvious. Legislatures, courts, conventions, are simply servants of 
the people — of all the people — and must respect the opinions, reasonable or 
unreasonable, true or false, of the smallest faction that may claim to be heard. 
Each has equally the veto power. For Congress, therefore, to adjourn over 
Sunday, for courts to do the same, for corporations of any kind, created as 
they are supposed to be for the public service of all, to cease doing business, or 
giving accommodations on that day, out of regard to any religious idea, would 
be a violation of irreligious rights. It would be paying respect to a religious 
tenet, and that would be church and State. Again, it is the people's time they 
are using for sectarian purposes. Time is money, and legislatures and judges 
paid by taxes on the people, have no right thus to waste it. It may be said 
that we might still have holidays, law-sanctioned festivals, sanger-fests, etc., on 
other grounds than the religious. They might be demanded for rest and recrea- 
tion ; but what gives the right to employ, even for this, a seventh portion of 
time, and in so doing to give something of a superstitious sanction to a dogma. 
which those who take nature alone for their teacher wholly reject? No one- 
can say that we are fighting shadows. The movement is steadily onward ; the 
demand has been made; and if Dr. Spear*s argument be worth anything, there is* 
no consistent stopping-place short of this result. There might be some poor 
attempt to keep the appearance of a Sabbath divested of every religious feature,, 
but there could not be well conceived a greater moral nuisance than that would 
be in a country like this, where there is no sssthetic or historic reverence to 
come in as a poor substitute for the religious sentiment. What a hell upon earth 
would our great cities become, and in time our land become, with one day in 
seven given up to idleness, to the theatres, to dissipating shows, to unchecked 
intemperance, or to the driving on of that flood of worldliness, which, in spite of 
all religious restraint, is even now threatening destruction to all that is noblesU 
and purest in our social life. And here, we cannot help remarking, is tobe 
found one of the surest tests of a genuine as distinguished from a spurious phr- 
lanlhropy. We may well suspect the self-knowledge, at least, of any man 
who claims to be an advocate of temperance, a friend of moral reform, an 
enemy of gambling and prostitution, or even sealous for human rights and the 
moral elevation of the race, and who is, at the same time, for divesting the Sabbath 
of its religious idea, and turning it into a day of ** harmless recreation," as it 
is styled. Hostility to this one reform is the Ithuriers spear whose toueh re- 
veals the emptiness of every other. Far better that the Sabbath were utterly 
swept away, utterly forgotten in the land, or devoted to unintermitting labor, 
Iben that it should be retained without that feeling of saoredness which alone 
imparts to it its inestimable moral and social value. 



The discinrioo of the resoIatioiiB was then resumed, and aftes 
■light amendmeotB, they were unaniniously adopted as follows : 

4 
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RB80LUTION8. 

Resolved, That the State, as a power claiming and exercising supreme jarisdiotion 
over vast nnmbers of human beings, as the sovereign arbiter of life and death, and 
as an educating power, has necessarily a moral character and accountability of its own. 

Reeolved, That it is the right and duty of the United States, as a nation settled by 
Christians, a nation with Christian laws and usages, and with Christianity as its 
greatest social force, to acknowledge itself, in its written Constitution, to be a Christian 
nation. 

Renolvedf That as the disregard of sound theory always leads to mischievous practical 
results, so in this case the failure of our nation to acknowledge, in its organic law, 
its relation to God and His moral laws, as a Christian nation, has fostered the theory that 
government has nothing to do with religion, and that consequently laws in favor of the 
Sabbath, Christian marriage, and the use of the Bible in the schools are uneonsiitntional. 

Reeolved, That we recogniie the necessity of complete harm<»iy between our written 
constitution and the actual facts of the national life ; and we maintain that the true 
way to effect this undoubted harmony is not to expel the Bible and all idea of Qod and 
religion from our schools, abrogate laws enforcing Christian morality, and abolish all 
devout observances in connection with government, but to insert an explicit acknowledg- 
ment of God and the Bible in our fundamental law. 

Reeolvedy That the proposed religious amendment, so far from tending to a union of 
Church and State, is directly opposed to such union, inasmuch as it recognizes the na- 
tion's relations to God, and insists that the nation should acknowledge these relations 
for itself, and not through the medium of any Church establishment. 

The Convention then adjourned to meet at 7 o'clock, P. M. 



LAST SESSION. 

The Convention reassembled, Judge Hagans in the chair. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by the Rev. D. G. Bradford, 
.of Knoxville, 111. 

The following committee was appointed to nominate officers for the 
•ensuing year : The Revs. J. F. Morton and W. H. French, and H. 
Martin, Esq. 

The followiDg address was then delivered by Professor O. N. Stod- 
dard, LL.D., of Wooster University. 

THE RELATION OP THE WRITTEN CONSTITUTION TO THE TRUE 
CHARACTER AND WELFARE OF THE NATION. 

It 18 a deeply important qaestion, and fundamental to this whole moyement, 
whether the State oan have a moral character, and what constitutes it. I 
say whether, for, though few would deny to the State a moral character, yet 
the idea has a firm hold of but a few minds. If it has none, then its acts are 
neither right nor wrong ; -and it has no higher responsibilities, even if they admit 
the name, than a herd of brutes. If the State has a character, then it must 
also have some sort of persoBAlity. ' None will deny to it a legal personality, else 
theve<would be nothing which foreign States could recognize as amenable to the 
laws -of nations, and with which they could make treaties. That person or 
persoM^ity which we call the State does indeed differ from that of the indi- 
yidual, in that k is composite or associated in its nature. But if the State 
is subject to international law, it must be equally so to moral law, and conse- 
quently nrast bftve a moral character. This is clearly established by the fact 
that its ends and aims are all moral. It appeals to moral principles in the enact- 
ment and execution of laws, protects the persons, character, and property of 
its subjects, and holds over them the dread power of life and death. 

But moral character 'belongs only to rational beings either as individuals or in 
an associated capacity. Tiiey must be capable of knowing what is right, and 
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DQSi conform their actions and affections to a standard which contemplates them 
as right or wrong. The perception of moral relation must be first in order in the 
construction of character; for these relations form the standard bj which the 
person must regulate his being. But the standard can not form itself. It can 
come only from an agent who creates and adjusts the relations which make the 
standard. That agent also must be so wise, so good, so just, and so absolute in 
power that none can question his right or fitness to make the rules and require 
obedience to them. Indeed, the perfection of the standard in all parts and relations 
must be so complete that nothing can be added, nothing subtracted ; and that the 
knowledge of no created being can oTcrleap its boundaries. The authority to 
create and enforce it must be more than finite, else a lingering suspicion would 
arise that further knowledge would detect some defect and impair its obliga- 
tions. Manifestly that agent must be abore all that created beings can CTer 
reach. He must be God j and as He can not appeal to any one higher than 
Himself, //is, Ilimtelf, in Hit character and per/ectioni, mtut be the standard. The 
conclueion is plain : there can be no true morality without a recognition of Ood, Anj 
bonds less perfect and less strong than those forged fVom His perfections, 
are wisps of tow in the fire. Those who look to any inferior source than 
God*s character for their principles of morality, whether for indiriduals or 
States, haTC a foundation hardly as stable as the shifting sands of the desert. 
States resting upon such an unstable basis will be OTcrwhelmed by the first 
storm, without hope of a resurrection. The world is dotted with the graTO- 
yards of such States — not ** Qod*s acres,'* either. 

But something more is needed to form a clear and just conception of the great 
moral standard than those general riews of Deity, embraced in the terms infinite 
loTC, justice, and power. Man's poor, palsied heart can not grasp or properly 
feel the force of these terms. He needs to ha^e the subject illustrated by a spe- 
cific case, shall I say by the practical exhibition of moral character? True he 
has already many such in the world's history. But he has one which orer- 
shadows all the others, and girds them in its mighty embrace. The obedience, 
sufferings, and death of the Son of God to magnify the Tcry laws which ex- 
press the standard, to set forth their immaculate perfections and unyielding 
claims, and make a way for the escape of transgressors, all these blason forth 
justice and Iotc with a most searching light. This crowning exhibition of moral 
character is so plain that a child can see it, and yet so profound are its issues, 
that an angel can not fathom it. To this example, as an act of kingly authority, 
Slates as well as indiTiduals would do well to take heed. 

When such a standard has been proTcd to exist, so pnre, so imbued with lore, 
and so absolntely unchanging, it is not difi&cult in its light to soWe all the per- 
plexing problems in the fall of States. The philosophy of morals becomes the 
philosophy of history. The disease that wasted the dead nations may hare 
seemed trifling, but it was a canker gnawing at the seat of life. Whether 
death comes to a State which ignores God suddenly or by slow decay, it comes, 
aeTerthelesa, as surely as came the cross to the Son of God. 

Bat it nay be necessary to notice here an objection urged against the Tiew 
flrst stated, tIs : that the character of God, as rerealed in the Bible, is the only 
infallible standard of moral rectitude. Sach a standard at we need, may, it is 
said, be found elsewhere than in the Bible. To this we assent in part ; for the 
naterial world does declare the glory of God. His works and His laws, m«- 
Bifested in the material onlTerse, are Indeed signally fiill of wisdom and good« 
■ess. How much I admire and lore them the studies and pursuits of e^ lv<% xKosift. 
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tesiifj. Besiaes, man's intellectual and moral nature are not dumb witnesses. 
These grand powers, with their divine authorship stamped upon them, read 
the coming shadows of the future, and echo to the sounds of immortal footsteps. 
And there is a monitor within, explain it as you please, which beckons away from 
wrong, and entreats to holy llTing. And there are the busy workings of some 
great hand in human affairs. The most skeptical sometimes see it. The 
poised sword has now and then been observed impending for generations over 
rapacious and godless States, and has finally descended, red with vengeance, 
to vindicate outraged justice and despised goodness. All these manifestations of 
Divine character are of inestimable value, but cannot be a substitute for the 
clearer revelations of His word. I will join any one in gathering up the pre- 
cious truths made known in the works and ways of the God of Nature. 

I trust I have the assent of my hearers to the proposition I have endeavored 
briefly to establish, viz : That the character of Ood^ at. made known to tu in his 
Word and works, is the only infallible moral standard, and that neither States nor 
individuals can have a moral character except by assenting and conforming to the Divine 
Standard, 

But the principal question to which all that has been said is preliminary, now 
presses for an answer. What are the elements which constitute the moral character 
of the State, and where are they to be found f 

All will admit that the State has personality in a legal sense, but that person- 
ality can not, it is evident, be the sum of all the persons in the nation. But 
whatever that personality may be, and I can not discuss that question here — in 
it the moral character of the State inheres. 

It will also readily be admitted that the moral character of the State can not be 
found by adding together the moral characters of all the persons in it. It would 
puzzle one to affix a moral value to the character of a State which was obtained 
by adding together all that was good in the character of its subjects. Would the 
morality of the State be simply increased in quantity by the addition, so that we 
could properly term it a very large morality in the State, or would it become 
more perfect in kind ? Besides, if the good qualities are to be added to make out 
the State's moral standing, should not the bad also be added to make out its im- 
moral standing, and then the balance be struck between them? The moral capi- 
tal of a State would be estimated by a sliding scale ; bankrupt to-day while some 
epidemic of dishonesty was running riot; at par to-morrow while a paroxysm of 
good intentions ruled the public mind ! One would be utterly at a loss to 
know how to proceed, if required to determine the character of a State by taking 
a moral census of all its persons I Even if gifted with a discernment that could 
read individual character under all disguises) even that would not enable him to 
fix a value to the character of the State. After all his journeyings, he would be 
compelled to say he had not seen the State. The State is not before you when you 
see all its subjects. Tou do see the agents who establish the State. You must 
also see that Constitution which organizes the State. Tou must see the great 
principles it asserts ; what the higher authority fVom which it derives its own ; 
what the obligations arising from that authority ; what the laws and usages 
springing from this charter, and finally, what the saoredness and binding force 
of these principles and laws. Ah, that composite personage we call the State now 
begins to emerge from the darkness. We see its form and features and character 
clearly defined. Whatever, then, may be the opinion of any one as to what consti- 
tutes the character of a State, it is certain that it is not the character of any one of 
its subjects, neither is it the sum, or sum and differences, of all their characters. 
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It nmy aid U8 in nndersUnding the obaraoter and responsibilities of the State, 
to glanee for a moment at those of the indiridual. The responsibility of an 
indiTidual is erideatlj a personal matter between himself and the being to whom 
he owes the obligations. It is inherent in himself, and is for himself, and be 
can not transfer it to or share it with another. For the performance of the 
duties those relations impose in the family, the community, the State, and Incln- 
siTO of all, duties to God, he is held indiTidually responsible. Every man must 
answer in a fiiture life for the performance of his trusts ; while the State renders 
an account here. What the indiridnal is, not what he seems or is reputed to 
be, will be the ground of proceeding in his case. But if this statement of indiridual 
character and liabilities is true, then it follows that the character and liabilities 
of the State are distinct from those of its individual members ; for, if not dis- 
tinct, then the State is punished hereafter in the persons of its subjects. In this 
▼iew the State as such has a very easy time. It has, indeed, a name, but no per- 
sonality, no character, no responsibilities ; or, if it has these in any degree, they 
are entirely overlooked in the final awards of Justice. The hands of justice ar« 
very soft and slippery when dealing with the State, but hold the individual with 
the hard clutch of a vise. 

The State is an official person, ordained by Qod, and holds a delegated autho- 
rity from Him. The principles which shape and control its acts are from Him, 
but the forms with which its authority is clothed are determined by its subjects. 
But if its person be official, its character must be official also. We must then 
seek the character of the State in the official principles it adopts. And where 
shall we look for these principles unless in the Constitution which proclaims to 
the world the truths from which the State is to draw its life ; which defines its 
rights and powers ; which establishes its various departments, and organises them 
into one symmetrical whole ? The laws and usages which spring f^om this con- 
stitution, as their parent, are but the exponents of its character 

Men, associated under a constitution, and laws in keeping with it, form a compo- 
site person, or an associated personality, while the moral principles of that consti- 
tution form the moral character of that person, and impose upon it its obligations. 

The principles which the State solemnly and deliberately announces as the 
standard by which it is to administer justice must be accepted as the State's 
authoritative declaration of its own character. If in it there is no recognition of 
Qod as the author of all government, no recognition of Him as the Being to 
whom the State is responsible for the exercise of such dread powers, no recogni- 
tion that the end and aim of all its powers are to advance righteousness among its 
own subjects and throughout the world, then by what right can we claim that 
the State even accepts these as truths, and intends they shall be taken to represent 
its true character ? Do not the principles of the Constitution measure everywhere 
the obligations and accountability of the State ! and will it not refuse to be 
charged or credited with any practice or policy not legitimately embraced in its 
organic laws ? To say that the State recognises Qod sufficiently, when the 
very instrument, which declares the great truths that the State receives as the 
guide of its life, is utterly silent as to whether there even is a Qod ; when the laws 
and usages that make such recognition could be blotted out, as for any support tbe 
Constitution could give ; to say this is sufficient is building a mighty structure 
open an exceedingly small foundation. Any usage not inferable from its great 
charter can continue only by sufferance, or because no great number care to 
oppose it. We admit that a usage may finally have the binding force of law, and, 
like all other laws, become an exponent of oharaoter. This is more Ukal^ va 
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hA.ppen in a nation whose history covers centuries, and which is governed largely 
by an unwritten code. But any mere usage in a nation like ours can hardly be- 
come anchored so firmly that the surging waves will not detach it and send it 
drifting among the broken fragments of other wrecks. Nothing can become old 
where wave after wave of a population, ever renewed, sweeps past. In fact, is 
not the respect for these usages diminishing daily, and is there not evidence 
that we need more and more in the State a recognition of God's authority among 
us, to stand like a wall of adamant against the deep and threatening corruptions? 
God's great and beautiful law of marriage is rudely assailed and totters to its fall. 
May we never live to see the day when the people of this nation shall be trained 
and nurtured under the laws of easy divorce and free love. So clamors loud and 
deep come up on every side against that best of all days, that no law shall recognize 
it and sanction its observance. Blessed Sabbath ! Best for the weary I It is full of 
tenderness and love to man. It has sunshine all over it. And the Bible, too ; man's 
best friend; the revealer of the life to come; the only comforter of sorrow- 
stricken hearts ; its kind voice must be hushed in our public schools. Still further ; 
Our confidence in the power of the oath over the conscience is weakened. 
Even perjury — that dread crime — has its price. In a word, are not the very 
foundations of our national life shaken, and do we not need more even of God's 
official presence in every department of our State ? Is not all this in some degree 
the result of neglect on the part of the State to acknowledge in her organic 
laws even the existence of the Being who gives to the oath its binding sanctions? 
Many have thought, and still think, that the laws and usages upon these moral 
questions are sufficient to characterize the State as reverential to Him. We 
once thought so ; and had our present laws and usages proved sufficient, we would 
never have commenced this movement. But the opponents of Christianity have 
assaulted our Christian laws, because they saw there was nothing recognized in 
the fundamental law which would sustain them. We were startled by the shock, 
but found no guns and no ammunition within. Point after point had* been sur- 
rendered, and it became evident the citadel must fall. Now, we propose to yield 
no further the defences of our national life. 

May I not ask those who think this movement unnecessary to inquire whether 
these evidences of the Christian character of the State are not in danger of being 
overthrown, and mainly because there is no Great Being recognized wh > alone 
can give them authority and stability ? The opposers of our Christian laws and 
customs point triumphantly to the Constitution, and lo, it is dumb! And so our 
tongues can bat stammer till we are able to lift that grand charter from the dust 
and gild it with the sheen of God's glory. When this is done, the State will then 
have solemnly admitted that its existence and all its just powers are from God, 
and that to Him it is accountable for the exercise of its high prerogatives. Thi» 
official respect for the Divine Being ^ manifested in the lawt^ and in their administration^, 
and in the obedience of all, especially of all in authority, will constitute the moral char- 
acter of the State. 

That officer who admits that government is an ordinance of God, and that the 
State is responsible to Him, and who administers the laws with constant refer- 
ence to his accountability, has done his duty as an official. He may have false viewe 
of his own personal relations to God, but that does not vitiate his official act. If 
all the officers of the State are like him, of that State God would say: *< Well 
done, good and faithful servant." On the other hand, if they fail in all the above 
respects in their official duties, their personal characters, however good, will not 
Mve the State from the charge of ungodliness. 
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Itmaj be asked: Has the indmdual character of the people no relation to tlmt 
of the State T Mo/it assoredlj it has. While they are not identical, their rootlets 
intertwine. They both spring from the same source, bnt one is official while the 
other is personaL We cannot expect a high moral standard to be embodied in 
oonstitntions and laws unless it first exist in the hearts of their subjects. But 
the latter cannot be a substitute for the former. Neither do we belieTO the 
moral character of a State could long surTiTO general corruption in the people. 
All that constitutes its character would exist, If at all, only in dead words and 
forms. Admitting all this influence of indiridual character upon that of the State, 
•till it remains an essential condition, as we belioTe, for the perpetuity of our 
State that an acknowledgment be set in its rery crown, and on its breastplate, 
that its life it m Ood and from Ood. Accompanying this, there must be personal 
work in the home of CTcry one*8 heart. Still it must be remembered that perso- 
nal Tirtues are not the Tirtues of the State, and cannot be made over to its ac- 
count in the day of reckoning. On the other hand it is equally true that they 
must exist, or the rirtues of the State would soon perish. 

But might not a Christian people, who ignore God in their Constitution and laws, 
be presenred and prospered, notwithstanding? I reply, the State, if atheistic, 
must perish. A reform, if in time may safe it f^om utter extinction ; but its 
atheism must be replaced by the highest type of theism. 
^ We cannot say that God will not in some cases show especial favor to his 
^people. He may open a way of escape to them while their state is engulfed in 
the awAil storm. But so far as they constitute the personality and are rospon- 
vible for the character of the State, they must suffer with others. All the social 
disturbance, the anarchy, the bloodshed, the tears for the dying, and wailings for 
the dead ; all the agonies which attend the destruction of so great and strong a 
life, must be shared by them. We have just passed through a signal illustra- 
tion of this truth. There was no bloodonthelintelsof the doors to turn away the de- 
stroying angel ftrom godly houses. The good and the bad fell side by side ; the cir- 
cle around the hearth- stone, fk'om which went up morning and CTening a pure 
worship, still has iis vacant seats. All these facts in our own history and in 
that of other nations can be explained on no other ground than the one I have 
attempted to sustain, vis : that its standard of right is God's character, and this 
it must recognise ; and that it has itself a moral character official in its nature ; 
and that this character must conform to the standard or it is justly held as for- 
getful of God, and must suffer the consequent pains and penalties. 

We must not forget before closing to acknowledge with derout gratitude that 
there are evidences in the character of our State that it took its rise among a 
Christian people. The forms of thought and speech among such a people could 
hardly fail to impress themselves upon their laws and official customs. Let us hold 
fftst to these, for they are precious footprints in our history. They show that the 
people were right at heart ; but when they made a body politic msjestic In its 
^ToyoTi\Qn%^ they forgot to put their great heart into it. Its charter contains ad- 
mirable principles of human rights; but the deeper principle which gives vita- 
lity to these is wanting. Our otherwise noble Constitution has no God in it. 
Jost where the recognition should be and must be to put our State among 
those that fear God, and give it a moral character, there it is not 

If that greatest of all truths, the recognition of a God and accountability to 
Him, headed like a mighty advanced guard the other noble and precious truths 
Ib that precious document, it would lift all the others into a higher and holier 
•tnosphere. It would be the great sun gilding the beautifiil hills and valleys it 
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earth with its own ineffable glory. Such a light in the Constitution, throwing 
lis gorgeous coloring oyer the lesser lights, could not be disregarded. Such a 
truth, solemnly uttered by the greatest among States, would waken an echo in 
erery heart. I have fiaith in man, and that faith compels me to feel that few 
nations are so low as to be able to stifle the voice of such a truth. 

We do not suppose that the mere insertion of the amendment . sought will 
of itself save this State and nation in the future. But it will be one step, and 
an essential one, in the cultiyation of a God-fearing spirit, and in the construction 
of a right character. It will indeed be the crowning glory of oar official cha- 
racter, and when supplemented by the same recognition in individual hearts, 
how blessed would be this nation, and how strong and beautiful a life it would 
live ! And that life would not have its cycle of decay and dissolution, as some 
affirm, but would gain strength and beauty till earth has no more nations, and 
needs no more States. 



The Rev. T, P. Btevenson, one of the editors of the Christian 
Statesman, read the following paper on 

the legal effect am) practical value of the proposed 

amendment. 

There is no question which the advocates of this measure are more frequently 
called to answer, than this : What good will it accomplish ? What will be its 
effect, and what is its practical value ? Unless we can answer this question clearly 
to ourselves, we shall not labor earnestly, and we cannot labor intelligently, in 
the cause we have undertaken. Unless we can answer it to the satisfaction of the 
christian public, we shall fail, and we shall deserve to fail. It is the more ne- 
cessary to answer this question now, because there is in the public mind a feeling 
of satiety with constitutional changes, a weary wish to be done with agitation, 
and a natural impatience with those who seem to compel the discussion of difficult 
or unpleasant questions. I say who teem to compel, for those who advocate the 
Religious Amendment of our National Constitution are not the real agitators of 
the question which it involves. It has been forced upon us. With our christian 
origin and antecedents, with the religious character of our Government imper- 
fectly developed, and with the character of the immigration which has poured 
upon us, this controversy is an incident in the history of American institutions 
which might, from the first, have been foreseen to be inevitable. Since the Con- 
stitution was framed, this measure has always been necessary ; we may thank the 
enemies of christian morality and religion for having, in recent years, demon- 
strated its necessity. Those who advocate it, are simply the exponents of the 
christian sentiment of the nation, striving to guard the most cherished features 
of our institutions from the overthrow which threatens them. I shall state, as 
briefly as I can, the Legal Effect and Practical Value of the Constitutional Amend- 
ment which we propose. 

I. It will be a beeommg act of national homage to Ood. — Kearly all men who believe 
in worship at all, that is, all except Atheists, believe that God is the God of 
nations, and that they ought to acknowledge this relation by worshipping him. 
All nations, heathen and christian, have worshipped their gods. Since this na- 
tion believes in Jehovah as the God of nations, have we not a sacred and inde- 
feasible right as a nation to worship our God ? This is claimed as the inalienable 
right of the individual. Shall it not be conceded to the nation ? This right we 
^laim ; this right we have always exercised. This right we will maintain, with 
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our lives, if necessary, as the highest of all rights ; a right which no indiTidnai* 
and no minority of individaals, can limit or abridge. The right to worship 
God includes the right to worship him in such ways as his Word requires, or at 
our sense of duty or propriety may suggest We hare the right to set apart 
days to his honor ; the right to hallow his Sabbath, and publicly to honor his 
Word ; the right to pray to him, when we assemble for the administration of jus- 
tice, or the enactment of laws ; the right to inscribe this name, if we think 
proper, on erery coin issued from our mints, on erery public building, on all 
public documents, and on our Constitution itself. 

But there are special reasons why such an acknowledgment should be made in 
the Constitution. According to the principles which have already been so ably 
▼indicated on this platform, cifil goTernment is the ordinance of God. The 
powers it wields are derived from him. The ends it is to serve, are appointed by 
him. The law which it is to enforce, has been given by him. And government 
is completely dependent on his favor and help, for suocess in its work. Read the 
ends of government, as set forth in the Preamble to our national Constitution — " to 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
and promote the general welfare.*' Tranquillity, safety, prosperity, — who be- 
stows these on nations ? Who turns war into peace to the ends of the earth ? 
Whose are the shields that defend the earth ? These are blessings, the bestow- 
ment of which, God claims as his own prerogative. ** Except the Lord keep the 
city, the watchman waketh but in vain." When a nation, therefore, undertakes to 
constitute government, it is bound, alike by the dictate of reason and the sen- 
timents of religion, to have regard to God. Men assembled to organise govern- 
ment have no right to take the first step in their work, without regard to him by 
whose authority they act, and whose ordinance they propose to set up. Failure 
here, is impiety. Failure here, unless repaired, provides disastrous failure for 
the nation. The patriot can have no reasonable hope of the success of a gov- 
ernment set up by a nation, which forgets or despises God. The nation, there- 
fore, ought to make it plain to its own consciousness, plain to all its citiiens, 
that in this matter, it is acting in the fear of God. 

Now, how shall a nation reaMie this fact to its own consciousness, except by 
some public act or declaration? Prayer, worship, in the Convention which 
frames a nation's Constitution, would be valuable as a testimony ? It would be 
truly a national act. But it might be misunderstood, as prayers in Congress 
sometimes are, as the personal devotions of the members of the convention. It is 
not an act which is brought directly to the notice, and which, receives the ex- 
press sanction of the whole nation. It is, moreover, a transient act It passes 
away in the hour in which it is performed. History may |freserve the record 
of the fact, but it may fail to preserve it History, however, has preserved for 
us the painful fact that the convention which framed our National Constitution 
did actually refuse to have prayer oflTered during its sessions. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, in "a brief, but effective speech, which is preserved in his collected wri- 
tings, moved that ** prayers, imploring the assistance of Heaven, and its blessing 
on our deliberations be held in this Assembly every morning, before we proceed 
to business." Dr. Franklin himself appended a note to his own manuscript, 
saying — ** The Convention, except three or four persons, thought prayers unne- 
oessaryl "^Sparks' Works of Benjamin Franklin, Vol. 6, p. 166. 

But now suppose that the nation writes in its Constitution a distinct acknew-' 
Mgrnent of God and of his moral laws ; that is a declaration of equal dignity, 
MUhority and permanence with any other provision of the Constitution. U U 
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rallied bj erery Tota east in favor of the adoption of the Constitution wbich 
contains it. It is known and read of all men. It solemnly evidences to every 
eitisen, and to the world, that the nation sets up its government in the fear of 
God. There is no other way of equal authority and value in which this de- 
claration can be made. All other acts are performed through the govera- 
ment, but the Constitution is the voice of the nation itself. All other acts of 
national homage, like fasts and prayer, and inscriptions on our coin?, are 
transient, not permanent ; they are dependent solely on the will of the current 
administration. But a constitutional acknowledgment of God and his law, i8 
the continuous act of the nation in all its generations, the voice of the whole 
people, like the sound of many waters and unceasing as the oeean*s roar, doing 
homage to God, the Nation's Upholder, Lawgiver, and Judge. 

The design of a written Constitution is simply to exhibit and declare the 
exact features of the unwritten Constitution, or the actual character of the nation. 
A written Constitution is valuable, precisely, in so far as it conforms to, snd truly 
expresses the real character of the State. So far as it departs from it, it is 
worthless. Therefore, a written Constitution is discussed by Judge Jameson, 
in his invaluable work on '* The Constitutional Convention," simply as an ** instru- 
ment of evidence," by the aid of which, the citixens arrive at a common 
knowledge and mutual understanding of the actual constitution of the body poli- 
tic. But there is no fact in the vital constitution of a nation, which is so im- 
portant in itself, or fraught with such important consequences, as its fear or 
disregard of God. There is no fact, therefore, so important to be truly evidenced 
in the written Constitution. Our Constitution, in its present form, with no ac- 
knowledgment of God, no allusion to a higher law, with the name of God ex- 
cluded even from the oath which it prescribes, without a single word from 
which it could be determined that tliis is a christian nation, — we believe to 
have been false to the true character of the nation, when it was framed ; we be- 
lieve it to be false to the national character to-day. If the nation shall now, 
upon mature deliberation, adopt an amendment, such as we propose, it will be 
evidence of the highest character realizing to the consciousness of the nation, 
and declaring to the world, that most important of all facts concerning us, that 
this nation fears and serves God — the God of the christian Scriptures. If, after 
full discussion, the nation refuses to do so, it will be additional and painful evi- 
dence that, as a nation, we are without God, and, therefore, without hope, march- 
ing, as other nations have marched, to inevitable destruction. 

II. It will furnish a legal basis for all christian laws, institutions, and usages in our 
Government. — This statement has been embodied in the call for this Convention 
and for two preceding Conventions. We deem it important, and wish it not to be 
misunderstood. It is, ** all christian laws, institutions, and usages in our Gov- 
ernment," We do not propose to find a basis for the laws and institutions of the 
Church, of Christian families, or of the closet, in the National Constitution; but 
for that great body of laws, institutions, and usages, in our governmettt, which 
are of christian origin, and which serve to distinguish us as, in some important 
sense, a christian nation. The chief of these are prayers in our Legislative As- 
semblies, occasional days of fasting and Thanksgiving appointed by the State and 
National Governments, the maintenance of chaplains in our army and navy, in 
prisons and asylums; the use of the Bible in our public schools, the religious or- 
dinance of the oath, laws guarding the 8acredn<%ss of the Sabbath, enforcing the 
christian law of marriage, and suppressing blasphemy and licentiousness. These 
features of our Government are regarded by the majority of this nation, as of 
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the rery highest value. Thej serre to express and bo to nourish a sentixneQt 
without which no nation has ever been organized, and no nation can long exist 
— a sense of public responsibility to God. If we giro them np we lose all shadow 
of claim to be called a christian nation. 

Now there is not one of these existing features of our civil institutions that is 
not actively and steadily opposed. The courteous and intelligent opponent 
whose voice has been heard on this platform to-day will candidly admit his oppo- 
sition to these existing features of our institutions. He and his helpers are 
working zealously and persistently to overthrow them all. It is vain to close 
our eyes to the success which has attended their efforts. They have in many 
places practically abolished our Sabbath laws. In other places they have driven 
the Bible out of the schools. Laws against blasphemy are nowhere enforced. And 
there is remarkable consistency as well as persistency in their movement. They 
are not content that a shred of our christian character shall remain. Every 
acknowledgment of religious truth must be wiped out from our whole public 
life, until, as Prof. Lewis has expressed it, ** our whole political page becomes 
a pure, unbelieving, irreligious, Christless, Godless blank." 

And by what line of argument do you suppose they seek to conduct the popular 
mind to this conclusion? Oftenest, and most plausibly, they reason thus: — 
*' The Constitution is our political covenant, on the terms of which we have united 
in forming the American government. In that constitution there is no reference 
to any system of morality or religion, and therefore it is unfair to foi»t upon the 
government, in its administration, a religious character not agreed upon in our 
mutual covenant.'* Or again they say : '* The Constitution is the charter of the 
GoTernment. It contains all the functions it may properly perform ; all the 
powers it may ever exercise. The exercise of any religious function is therefore 
extra-constitutional, a clear departure from that secular sphere which alone is 
covered by the language of the Constitution. This departure may have been 
tolerated by general consent in the past, but it must cease whenever any party 
falls back, as we now do, on the letter of the Constitution and demands strict ad- 
herence to its provisions." 

A German Secularist lands on our shores. After a proper time he seeks to 
be invested with the rights of citizenship. The American Constitution is held out 
to him as the fundamental bond of our political union. He finds in it no recog- 
nition of a God in whom he does not believe, or of a law whose authority he de- 
nies. He assents to it and becomes a citizen. A school tax is levied on his 
property. He pays it, and then demands that the reading of the Bible cease in 
the schools. *Mt was," he says, ** no part of the compact by which I became a 
eitisen that I should be taxed to maintain public instruction in the Christian 
Scriptures." It may be said that in becoming a citizen he accepted the Constitu- 
tion of Ohio, it may be, as well as of the United States, and thus did become the 
party to an acknowledgment of the Christian religion, not as his religion, but as 
religion of the State. But acknowledgments of God have not always been found 
in all our Slate Constitutions. And why should they T If it is good for the Na- 
tional Constitution to be devoid of religious character, why is it not good for a 
Constitution of a State, of all the States? And must not the National Constitu- 
lion exert a powerful and constant influence to draw the State Constitutions to 
iu own likeness in this respect T Suppose he has become a citizen in a state 
whose Constitution contains no acknowledgment of God, then haw will ye« 
mmtvir kit argument f 

I have not invented these argamenit Mid pat them into tho mouth of any class 
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of men. I take them as I find them. How largelj the arguments of counsel re- 
tained against the Bible in the Cincinnati school case turned on the non-religions 
character of the National Constitution, you are aware. The New York Inde- 
pendent at that time said : ** The American people who have no theology in their 
governments, State or National, who have consented to live together as citizens 
under a common ciril polity, without any reference to their sectarian differences, 
and, indeed, without any reference to religion at all, are simply true to the essential 
principles of their political covenants and life in dispensing with religion in their 
State schools whether in the form of teaching or of worship. Fact it is that nei- 
ther Christianity nor any other religion is par^ of the law in this land, and this 
fact constitutes an unanswerable argument why the State cannot perform the 
Amotions of a religious teacher. The truth is, it has no religion to teach." 

The Internationals remonstrated against the order prohibiting their parade 
in New York on the second Sabbath of last December, because ** nothing in the 
city charter, in the Constitution of the State, or of the United States will be vio- 
lated by the proposed procession." 

The Volksblattf of this city, last July, argued thus : ** We ask fair play, and 
base our demands on the non-religious character of our political institutions. On 
the ground of the non-reeognition of any religion by the national and etate constitU' 
tiontf we deny that they have any right to invoke the state or municipality to 
their aid in order to confer upon them an official predominance over those of a 
different faith, or of no faith, or to lend a special legal protection to their specific 
mode of worshipping God. Those of no faith in this country are entitled to the 
same religious rights and privileges as believers, and the laws are binding upon 
Israelite and Christian with equal force." 

I do not. say that there is no rebutting argument to all this. There is a great 
deal to be said on the other side, drawn from established usages, from particular 
statutes, from the precedents of our past history, and from important judicial 
decisions. But I do say that they have an argument too in the silence of the 
constitution, an argument which is strong in proportion to the overshadowing 
dignity and authority of that instrument, an argument which is used as a pow- 
erful lever to overturn the most cherished and important features of our institu- 
tions. We must wrest this argument from the unbeliever or he will wrest from 
us every argument which defends our christian institutions. We can no longer 
leave so precious, so vital a body of laws and usages as those which defend the 
Sabbath, Christian marriage, the sacred name of God, and the oath, exposed to the 
argument drawn from a Constitutibn which contains no utterance in their favor. 
We must throw around them the shield of Constitutional provision, we must 
provide for them a basis in our fundamental law, or they perish out of our life 
as a nation. 

III. It mil restrain the government from acts in violation of Christian morality. 
Government is the agent of the nation, the organ through which the nation acte. 
As a moral agent it is capable of violating the laws of God. It can be truthful 
or false in its diplomacy, faithful or perfidious in its observance of treaties and 
covenants; pure or corrupt in the administration of justice. It can break or keep 
the Sabbath. It can make unlawful war, oppress the weak or grind the faces 
of the poor. For the acts of the government the whole nation is responsible. 
Other nations hold it so. If the Government of Great Britain commits acts of hos- 
tility against us, we make war, not on the British Government, but on the British 
nation. France last year complained bitterly that she was held responsible for 
theerimes of the Empire, after the Empire had fallen, but her remonstrance did 
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not avert the terrible punishment which Qermanj chose to inflict Qod, too, 
holds the nation responsible for the actj of its govemment. During the early 
part of David's reign there was a famine in the land three jears, year after year, 
and when Darid inquired of the Lord, the answer was : ** It is for Saul and his 
bloody house, because he slew the Gibeonites,*' — God, in his righteousness, 
holding the nation responsible for the unezpiated crimes of the former dynasty. 
But the nation, in turn, has absolute control over her government. She can 
bind it by law, she can alter or abolish it at pleasure. And a written constitu- 
tion is a law enacted by the nation for the regulation and restraint of its gOT- 
ernmenL 

Now, I ask, what provision has this nation against acts by the government in 
violation of Christian morality T God says : ** When thy king sitteth on the 
throne of his kingdom, he shall write him a copy of this law in a book, and he 
shall read therein all the days of his life that he may learn to fear the Lord 
bis God, to keep all the words of this law and these statutes to do them.'* The 
injunction is addressed to the nation, which is to require this of her rulers. We 
have not put that law — the law by which the nation is to be judged for the oondact 
of its government, into the hands of our rulers, nor by the faintest allusion have 
we referred them to it And this error has shown itself to be an eviL We are 
in danger to-day because of the sins of our government Let me point to one, 
the desecration of the Sabbath. 

A year ago the Board of Visitors to the Naval School at Annapolis found the 
studies prescribed and pursued on the Sabbath as on other days. A vigorous re- 
commendation against this practice was embodied in their report to Congress. I 
believe it was effectual for a time. We have no security for the future. 

A year ago last December, on Sabbath, the 4th of that month, the telegraph 
carried from Washington the following intelligence: ** The trains yesterday and 
to-day brought large accessions to the number of Congressmen already here. 
There is already more than a quorum of each house, and by to-morrow morning 
it is expected that nearly every member and Senator will have arrived." 

The most profound sentiment of respect for his high office does not forbid me 
to allude in this connection to the ftrequent journeys of President Grant on the 
Sabbath. 

The Russian Grand Duke was received by our navy in New Tork Harbor on 
the Sabbath, with the thunders of cannon. The reception which God had post- 
poned fbr a month, by the winds of heaven, to the deep anxiety of two nations, 
could not be postponed for a day in honor of his Sabbath. 

The Congress which adjourned finally on Monday, March 4th, 1867, sat 
through the entire previous day. Out of deference to the common law which in- 
validates legal transactions on the Sabbath, they did not adjourn on Saturday, but 
took a recess to meet again on the Sabbath, so that on the journal it appeared as 
a continuation of Saturday's session, but the subterfuge could not hide the sin 
f^m the eyes of God. But worse than all these is the continual carrying of the 
mails by the government, at the dictate of an avarice which grudges the interrup- 
tion of a day of worship and rest, employing thousands of men, bribing the 
railroads to dispatch trains which but for the mail service would not run, and 
in thousands of villages and tens of thousand homes invading and destroying 
the quiet and sanctity of the day ef rest But no law enacted by the nation is 
violated by these acts of the government, and nothing reitrains the government 
from still grosser and more general violations of the Sabbath. Nothing gives as 
Sabbath qalet in the arstnali and ship-yards, the treasury and the other depart- 
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nents of the goverment, except the caprice of the present administration. And 
what is true of the Sabbath is true of every moral law. The nation has not bound 
its gOTcrnment to the obseryance of any. Having failed to do so the nation is 
righteously held responsible for its transgressions. There is but one earthly 
power which can restrain a government from immoral acts, — the nation. There 
is but one way in which it can properly do so — by law. There is but one law 
which is above the government, — the Constitution. Give us the amendment 
which we ask, in these words, **the revealed will of God as of supreme author- 
ity,'* and all immoral acts of the government will be unlawful under the Con- 
8titu|,ion. 

IV. It will restrain the ttaten of the Union from unchristian legislation. — A nation 
must preserve its own integrity, — the integrity of its territory against dismem- 
berment ; the integrity of its character against influences which would divide 
it against itself and so destroy it. Thus every one feels the necessity that thig 
nation be and remain in all its parts a republican nation. We would not allow 
any state to set up a monarchical form of government, — not because monarchy 
in itself is perilous to national existence, but because a house divided against it- 
self cannot stand. If we are to be one nation we must have one form of govern- 
ment. Far more important is it that w^be and continue in all our parts a chris- 
tian nation. The nation could not, without infinite guilt and peril, allow any 
State to set up a distinctly anti-christian form of government, because intestine 
division is of itself perilous, bec&use the guilt of the local apostasy from God 
would be rightly chargeable on the whole nation which would tolerate it, and be- 
cause the corrupt leaven would speedily affect the whole nation. Thus Israel 
reasoned when under the leadership of Joshua they marched against the tribes 
which had built an altar on the other side of Jordan. And by the same argu- 
ment the wrath of the nation was appeased when they learned that the altar was 
designed not for idol worship, but as a standing witness to their common interest 
in one God and one religion. 

How shall this nation preserve in all its parts the integrity of its character, 
as a christian nation ? There are two methods. One is the application of force, 
when an emergency arises, outside of the Constitution, in the exercise of the immi- 
nent right of self-preservation. In this way we dealt with the theory of State 
Sovereignty when it embodied itself in actual secession. The other is by Consti- 
tutional provision. In this way we have secured our republican character. We 
have enacted in our fundamental law that Congress shall have the right to secure 
to every State a republican form of government. Thus we restrain any State 
from setting up any other form of government, at the peril of coercion by the 
whole power of the nation. In the same way we have restrained the States from 
restoring Slavery, and we refused to rehabilitate the seceding States till they had 
ratified this provision. In other respects, too, the Constitution operates as a re- 
straining law upon the States, prohibiting them from contracting treaties, coining 
money, and exercising other attributes of sovereignty. This supreme, over- 
ruling prerogative the Constitution claims for itself, anything in the constitutions 
or laws of the States to the contrary notwithstanding. 

But, now, there is nothing in the Constitution by which any act of a State 
legislature can be set aside as unchristian or anti-christian. Nay, further, strange 
as the assertion may appear, there is nothing there which would be violated if 
any State were to repudiate the christian religion altogether, and establish 
paganism as the religion of the State. Congress can make no law respecting the 
artabUfhment of religion, but nothing forbids the States to do so. If the Chinese 
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should erer be in the majoritj in any western State, or the Roman Catholics 
in any other, nothing hinders that they should make the religion of Confucius, 
or the religion of Rome, the religion of the State, and support their priesthoods 
and build their temples out of the ciril treasury. Our danger, however, does 
' not lie in that direction, but in the opposite direction of political Atheism. In 
France and Italy political elections are usually held on the Sabbath day. If 
the State of Ohio, ten or twenty years hence, with a largely increased irreligious 
population, were to fix her annual election on the ** second Sunday in October,*' 
nothing in that Constitution which determines her relation to the Union could be 
urged against her action. If any territory were to frame a constitution with 
such a proTision, and seek admission as a State, there is no bar against its admis- 
sion. If any State should go farther and abolish the Sabbath as a civil ordinance 
altogether, abrogate all devout observances in connection with government, an- 
nul the Christian law of marriage and leave the relation of the sexes free from 
legal restraint, abolish the religious ordinance of the oath, — in short, divest it- 
self of every christian feature and blot out every trace of the influences of Chris- 
tianity in our institutions, no constitutional objection could be urged against it. 
This is practically admitted by the anxiety to effect the abolition of Polygamy 
before the admission of Utah as a State, because then all control over the matter 
by the nation must cease, — a plain admission that the Constitution contains 
nothing antagonistic to that peculiar institution. 

The danger which supplies this whole argument is not to be scouted as ima- 
ginary. Who knows how soon the active, restless, vigilant party who are striv- 
ing, as they say, to bring our institutions in these minor respects into accord with 
the principles of the national Constitution, may seek to realixe their conceptions 
of government in some State where they may have the requisite numerical 
strength? Who that has seen the rapid growth and the startling success of this 
party in recent years can view the future without some measure of apprehension. 
Many States have already tak«n no inconsiderable strides in this direction. 
California, by an enormous minority in the legislature of 1870, repealed her Sab- 
bath laws so far as they applied to theatres, and the Anti-Sabbath Press an- 
nounced that ** Shakespeare, Schiller and Goethe had triumphed over the preacher, 
the theatre over the Church.^* The divorce laws of many States have been aptly 
described as differing from the marriage laws of Utah only in this, that at Salt 
Lake a man can have as many wives as he likes ; in Indiana and Connecticut he 
has the same liberty, provided he takes one at a time. Seriously, the divorce 
egislation of many Slates is in flat violation of the plainest commandments of 
Jf BUS Christ. Now we propose simply to incorporate in our fundamental law, an 
acknowledgment of the moral laws of the Christian religion as the supreme stan- 
dard and guide for all lower legislation. Give us the amendment we ask, and an 
appeal will lie directly from any unchristian legislation by any State to the 
Supreme Court of the United States on the ground of its vnconstitutionality. 
The movement, therefore is wholly in tbe interest of national integrity ana 
unity. May God grant that the question whether we are, and are to be, in au 
our partt, a Christian nation may not be solved as the question of human libenj 
baa been, in tears and blood. 

V. li will promote (he purity of the public eerviee. — The year which lately oloied 
will be memorable in our history for tbe astounding disclosures of political cor 
mption which it has witnessed, and the vigorous steps of reform which have beek 
taken by an outraged and indignant people. The growth of this evil has been 
watehed for years by thoughtful men with the deepest anxiety, but the revelations 
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of last summer and automn sarpassed our gravest apprehensions. We have seen the 
balanoe of power in American legislatures held by shameless takers of bribes ; 
we have seen corrupt ** rings " using ballot-box, legislature and courts as hardly 
disguisedinstruments of plunder; we have heard men of previously good repute 
plead the sanction of universal custom for their equivocal dealings with public 
trusts, and there is no evidence that we have yet fathomed the depths of the 
abyss which has suddenly opened under our feet. The whole country exults 
to-day in the suddenness and completeness of the victory which the people of 
our chief city have won over the banded thieves who had plundered them so 
long, but what assurance have we of the permanence of this so-called ** re- 
form " ? What PBiNCiPLB of good government, the neglect of which has wrought 
this mischief, have we recovered and put under our feet, as the ground of our 
confidence? The success of the recent efforts shows that no horde of bribe-takers 
and extortioners will dare to face or can long resist an aroused and angry 
people. But that truth was self-evident. It needed not all this passionate dis- 
cussion and vehement action to establish it. What security have we that these 
evils will not reappear in that inevitable hour when the people shall relax their 
vigilance and regain their composure? Reform movements are of the nature 
of reveluiions. They are not the normal state of the political body. The 
people cannot for ever stand guard over the ballot-box and the treasury, the 
judiciary and the legislature, with mass meetings and ** committees of seventy,'* 
asthe instruments of their will. 

The pending ** reform movement '' fails to recognize the true principle on which 
the purity of the public service must forever depend. In all the discussions 
which have attended it, not the remotest reference has been made to that Su- 
preme Eye which is ever upon cities and commonwealths, and upon their public 
servants, holding them to a strict account for their use of all the revenue, authori- 
ty, and influence which is put into their hands. Bribery, extortion, and robbery 
have not been mentioned as tint for which the land is guilty before God. It has 
not been suggested that God has any rights in the premises, or any part in the 
controversy, nor that other official sins and immoralities, as well as dishonesty* 
are crimes against him and perilous to the nation. The whole affair has been 
treated as a matter simply of dollars and cents, and wholly between the people 
and their rulers. 

Philosophy, experience, and religion tinite to declare that permanent reform 
on such principles is impossible. No charters can be framed and no laws en- 
acted, which the ingenuity of dishonest officials will not find means to evade. 
The only sufficiient and abiding safeguard for official integrity is in the moral 
character of the men chosen to office. The idea implied in the political maxim, 
** vote for measures, not for men," is utterly false and mischievous. The one 
question of transcendent importance to the people, is not *♦ to what party does the 
candidate belong ?"" on what platform does he stand?" but "has he a con- 
science?" All human relations, rights, and duties are determined by the will of 
God. This gives them their only sacredness. Therefore the unjust judge who 
feared not God regarded notman, and these two traits of character stand in insep- 
avabie conjunction. He who despises God can have no true morality, and can 
never be safely trusted. Habit, the force of custom or opinion, or a wise sel- 
fishness may mould his conduct into the form of morality, but it has no inner 
vitalizing principle, and falls to pieces at the first breath of temptation, when 
these external forces are weakened or removed. Government in the hands of 
men who fear not God is like a ship in the hands of blind men, who can see 
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neither compass or beacon, sun or stars. The author of oml goyemment has 
enacted a "ciTil senrioe law," enduring as the CTerlasting hills, and binding 
all the nations of the earth : ** Thou shalt proyide out of all the people able men, 
such at fear Ood, men of truth, hating coyetousness." ** He that ruleth oyer men 
must be just, ruling in the fear of God."'*^ 

How then shall a nation provide against the intrusion of bad men into places 
of power ? In two ways : Firtt, by lawt fundamental, conaiitutional law, demand- 
ing right moral character in her public servants; tecond, through the wise, 
discriminating action of the people, educated and guided by the Constitution, at 
the polls. Our mistake has been in discarding the first of these methods, and 
trusting wholly to the second. When the absence of such a safeguard was 
urged in the North Carolina Legislature against the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, Mr. Iredell replied : ' ** It is never to be supposed that the people of 
America will trust their dearest interests with persons of no religion or of a 
religion materially different from their own." Theophilus Parsons, after- 
wards Chief Justice, said in the Massachusetts Convention : ** No man can wish 
more ardently than I do that all our public o£5ces may be filled by men who 
fear Qod and hate wickedness, but it must remain with the electors to give the 
government this security." In the same convention Rev. Mr. Shute, a Congrega- 
tional clergyman, expressed himself thus: **The presumption is that the eyes 
of the people will be upon the faithful in the land, and from a regard to their 
own safety they will choose for their rulers men of known abilities, of known 
probity and of good moral character." 

These pleasing anticipations have been rudely dispelled. This single, unsup- 
ported reliance has failed us, as we might have known that it would. Not only 
have we mi^^^sed the educating power of a law demanding righteous men for civil 
o£5ce, but the Constitution in its silence concerning the moral character and re- 
sponsibilities of the nation has powerfully inculcated the notion that politics 
have nothing to do with religion, and that the State, having no conscience 
itself, cannot properly demand a conscience in its servants. Inquiry concerning 
the moral character of candidates has been resented as impertinent, or ridiculed 
as the suggestion of bigotry and intolerance. Moreover since the nation has 
thrown this responsibility wholly on the voters, it must abide by their deci- 
sion, and if the slums of New York city choose a gambler and prize-fighter as 
their representative in Congress, he must forthwith be accepted as lawgiver for 
the nation. The citizens have followed the example of the nation in shirking 
the responsibility which ought to have been shared between them. They have 
naturally neglected the duty to which nothing in the supreme law called their 
attention. Bad men have corrupted others, and drawn men of like character to 
their side. No sentiment or declaration in the Constitution has invited and 
sanctioned united effort against these debasing influences, and a slow but steady 
and dangerous decline of o£5cial integrity has been the result. 

We do not imagine that the adoption of this Amendment will at once eleaiiM 
the Augean stable of our politics, but we maintain that a Constitution which 
reverentially acknowledges the authority of God, and the responsibility of na- 
tions to him must exert a powerful silent influence in drawing moral, God-fe«r- 
lag men to the administration of government. Under such a Constitution tke^ 
monX character of candidates for office could not be deemed irrelevant to the 
qnetUon of their tleoaon. The acknowledgment, in the terms of the proposed 
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Amendment or any similar terms, of the " revealed will of God as of supreme 
authority " would make the law I have quoted from the Bible supreme law in this 
land, and candidates and constituencies would govern themselves accordingly. 
If it be objected that men would become hypocrites to obtain office, we can only 
say that the hypocrisy which abstains from blasphemy and licentiousness, and 
conforms the outward life to the morality of the Christian religion is a species 
of hypocrisy which we are exceedingly anxious to cultivate, and which all our 
laws restraining immorality are adapted and intended to produce. 

I have sketched briefly our own conception of the legal effect and practical 
value of the Amendment which we propose. We are aware that a long contro- 
versy lies between us and these results. A host of minor practical issues will 
be decided in the course of the conflict which is to determine whether we are, and 
are to be a christian nation. But just as, when the chains fell from the slave, 
we hastened to embody in the Constitution a guaranty against the re-estab- 
lishment of Slavery, so we shall one day seal the practical triumph of truth and 
righteousness over immorality and corruption, by a Religious Amendment to our 
fundamental law. In arguing for this measure, we are arguing for every prac- 
tical reform which lies between us and our goal, like the cannon ball which, as 
Schiller says, shatters all in its way that it may shatter its mark. 



The Committee appointed to nominate officers of the National As- 
sociation for the ensuing year made the following report, which was 
Muanimously adopted : 

PRESIDENT : 
The Hon. Wm. Strong, United States Supreme Court. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS : 
His Excellency, W. B. Washburn, Governor of MHSsaohnssetts ;* his Excellency, 
JamcA M. Harvey, Governor of Kansas ; his Excellency, Seth Padelford, Governor 
of Rhode Island; the Hon. J. W. McClurg, ex-Governor of Missouri; the Hon. W. H* 
Cum(>ack, Lieutenant Governor of Indiana; the Hon. Wm. Murray, Supreme Court 
of >iew York; the Hon. M. 6. Hagans, Superior Court of Cincinnati; Felix R. Brunot, 
Esq., Board of Indian Commissioners, Piltsburg, Pa. ; John Alexander, Esq., Phila- 
delphia, Pa ; Charles G. Nazro, Esq., Boston, Mass. ; Thos. W. Bicknell, Esq., Com- 
missioner of Public Schools, Rhode Island; James W. Taylor, Esq., Newburgh, New 
York ; Prof. Tayler Lewis, LL.D., Union College, N. Y. ; Edward S. Tobey, E.-q., Bos- 
ton ; Russell Sturgis, jr., Esq., Boston ; the Right Rev. Maoton Eastburn, D. D., Bishop 
of the Diocese of Massachusetts; the Right Rev. G. T. Bedell, D. D., Assistant Bishop 
of the Diocese of Ohio ; the Right Rev. G. D. Cummins, D. D., Assistant Bitshop of the 
Diocese of Kentucky; the Rev. C. S. Finney, D. D., formerly President, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, 0. ; the Rev. F. Merrick, D. D., LL.D., President of the Ohio University, 
Delaware, Ohio ; the Rev. Joseph Cummings, D. D. LL.D., President of the Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. ; the Rev. A. D. Mayo, D. D., Cincinnati ; the Rev. 
T. A. Morris, D. D., Bishop of the M. E. Church, Springfield, 0.; the Rev. J. H. Mcll- 
vaine, D. D., Newark, N. J. ; Prof. 0. N. Stodddard, LL.D., Wooster University, 0.; the 
Rev. M. Simpson, D.D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; the Rev. J. Blan- 
ohard, D. D., President of Wheaton College, 111. ; John S. Hart, LL. D., Princeton Col- 
lege. New Jersey : the Right Rev. John B. Kerfoot, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of 
PittsVurg ; the Right Rev. F. D. Huntington, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of Central 
Kew York; the Rev.T. L. CuyIer,D. D., Brooklyn ; the Rev. Levi Scott, D. D., Bishop of 
the M. E. Church, Delaware; Prof. Julius H. Seelye, D. D., Amherst College, Mass.; 



• See pages 10, 71. 
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the Right Rer. Charles P. MoXlvAine, D. D., LL.D., D. C. L., Bishop of the Diooeie of 
Ohio ; the Rer. A. A. Miner, D. D.. President of Taft's College, MaM. ; the Rer. Job»- 
than Bdwarda, D. D, Peoria, HI. 

QENERAL SECRBTART : 
Tha Rer. D. McAUif ter, 410 West Forty third street, New Torlu 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY: 
The Rer. T. P. Starenson, U05 North Eighteenth Street, Philadelphia. 

RECORDING SECRETARY t 
The ReT. W. W. Barr, Philadelphia. 

TREASURER : 
Samiiel Agnew, Esq., il28 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ! 

Tn Sborbtaribs ahd Trbasurbroftbb Association, ex-offido: R.B. Sterling, Joshua 
Cowpland, John Alexander, Jas. S. Martin, the Rer. S. 0. Wylie, D. D., Robert Taylory 
Wm. MoKnight, Thos. Walker, Thos.. Brown, Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry Harrison, Ro- 
bert B. Maxwell, William Neely, Walter T. Miller, Jas. Wiggins, Henry O'Neill, Geo. 
Silver, New York ; The Rev. Wm. S. Owens, Indiana, Penna. ; D. Chestnut, Esq., 
Pittsburgh ; Henry Martin, Esq., Cincinnati. 

After resolations of thanks to the railroads which had granted re- 
daction of fare, to the hotels for reduced rates of entertainment, and 
to the reporters, the Convention adjourned, dine did. 



The following is an abstract of the intended address of the Rey. 
J. Edwards, D. D., of Peoria, Illinois, who was prevented by sickness 
from attending the convention. 

THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT AND THE CONSCIENCE QUESTION. 

I must be allowed, at the outset in my remarks, to make a re-statement of tht 
alms of this National Association. This will be a good point of departure, 
when we can all start fair and together. It may giye us oooasion for rendering 
substantial justice. It may afford a good opportunity for correcting some iiga- 
rious misapprehensions. 

Be it known and noted then that we do not propost to strike oat, to nullify, to 
change, nor STen to touch one of the principles of oar National Constitution. 
It is indeed not essential that we deal at all with the body of the Constitution, 
Bor liaTt we eTer proposed to do so, except, at most, incidentally and yery re- 
motely. We find oar plaoe and work not in the body of the Constitution, bot 
in its Preamble. The Preamble is a statement made in adTanoe of the Consti- 
lotion, which is explanatory of its authorship and its aims. The world and 
posterity aro there addressed by those who make this Instrument, and they do- 
elare themseWes and their purposes in what follows. This Preamble declarot 
thai tho Constitution is made and ordained by ** the People." And, further, 
it intimates that although this people had achieTcd, and had now for more than 
ton years ei\}oyed their independence under the confederation of their States, 
iboj eoBtomplalod oortain ends for which their Articles of Confederaiioa \k»il 
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l>ocn found /4nadequate. They designed to effect a more perfect union, and to 
Kooure sundry great moral, social, and civil benefits, such as the establishment 
of Justice, the insuring of domestic tranquility, providing for the common de- 
lence, promoting the general vrelfare, and securing and transmitting the bless- 
ings of liberty. All this, I admit, is mere statement, but it is both valuable and 
potential, nevertheless. It indicates the point of departure for all future legisla- 
»on ; it explains laws that may afterwards have been acted ; it declares the gene- 
Jf*l national aim, drift, and scope; it creates preeumptione which are of use to in- 
terpret law. Thus we have found in our national history such presumptions, 
emanating originally from this Preamble, working in favor of the rights of the 
people, and in favor of national unity, integrity, and eminent domain, as against 
© sovereignty, sectional interests, excessive ofBcial power and patronage, 
influence of overgrown corporations. And this Preamble we have found 
TK * "^^oeptible of amendment — which amendment we desire should be made, 
re is an omission which we desire to see supplied. As it now stands it 
oe» not seem to do full justice to the people. Something should be inserted 
. 1 "hall indicate the loftiness of their patriotism, their deep convictions, 
^Mr conscientious earnestness. 

a government is an ordinance of God, and is not an invention or institution 
an, the fruit of some imaginary social compact, the exponent of some civiH- 
Wion, a devout people, worshippers of the living God, should be allowed, in set- 
8 up their government, to signify that they do it in his name. This, then, 
nat we propose : That the Preamble represent the people as fully conscious 
ne gravity of their work and the grandeur of their privilege, by " humbly 
aoKnowledging Almighty God * * and Jesus Christ * * and the Sacred 
flptures " in their several and joint and all-important relations to Civil Society. 
ask that this be done, inasmuch as these terms are fitting to the occasion of 
**»ng a National Constitution, and are true and just of the people who then 
"• it, and still more of the people who this day sustain the Constitution, and 
glory in it. They express the living, characteristic faith of almost all this na- 
^on. But truth and justice not only consent to this insertion — they require it. 
ntil it is made the people are misrepresented before the world and before pos- 
terity. The body of the Constitution is studiously silent in reference to reli- 
gion. This may be well enough, but what of those early treaties of ours with 
xoreign nations, in which the plain statement is made that this government is 
*>^ no sense founded upon Christianity, and that our institutions will not bo 
found embarrassing to a good Mussulman t Treaties are the same as Constitu- 
uong in their force, and our silent Constitution, alas ! is interpreted by our out- 
spoken treaties ! We are now made to say to the world, in effect, that we are no 
more Christian than we are Mohammedan ! Is this true in fact ? Is this just 
to the people? 

The papers have published in their brief, blunt way, that we are an association 
trying «« to put God into the Constitution." Apart from the way of putting it, 
this may be true, in a sense, but it is equally true that we are trying to put 
th$ people into it, trying to make our Constitution, at least in its genesis (as 
Carlyle would say), and its presumptions, a fair and true, and not a libellous ex- 
ponent of the nation. 

A very specious form of objection to this amendment, the odium of which is 
thrown upon this association for desiring the amendment, is that it is op- 
pMssiye, that it interferes with the rights of conscience; and Atheists, Do- 
^ iilti Jews, and Seventh-Day Baptists, are mentioned as cases in point. 
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I shall first speak of and aboat this objection, and then speak to it, and I re* 
mark: 

1. Every detail ot goTemment maj be expected to press somewhere. Some- 
body will be inoonveaienoed, pass what law you will. As Washington, the 
President of the ConTention which formed the Constitution, said in his letter to 
Congress, laying the Constitution before that body, ** Individuals entering into 
sooiety must give up a share of liberty to preserve the rest." A fundamental 
and familiar principle of republicanism, is that minorities govern. The opi- 
nions, the interests, the comfort, the tastes and habits of majorities, make and 
modify the laws. Accordingly restrictions are continually to be met with upon 
what are the acknowledged rights of individuals, and these restrictions are gene- 
rally submitted to without complaint. In some cities you may not smoke youi 
eigar in the street ; you may not build a frame house, nor operate a foundry, a 
tin-shop, a livery-stable, a slaughter-house, a glue factory or a chandlery in cer- 
tain localities, yet none of these are in themselves improper things — there is no 
barm in them. To you they may be matters of preference, of interest, of great 
importance ; but the majority governs, and the msgority does not relish the 
danger, the din, or the fumes of these things. **OhI"you say, *' what are 
these to rights of conscience V* Well, then, 

2. I remark — though it may seem somewhat invidious, yet it is true — these 
parties, who are now claiming to judge our liberty by their conscience, (which 
the Apostle Paul intimates is unreasonable and unendurable, and which oertainly 
does put a premium on ignorance and prejudice and bigotry), these parties 
did not found nor make this government. The school of thought to which they 
belong never was progressive enough to originate this Constitution, this style 
of citizenship. In the old world, when they were oppressed, they were so faintly 
conscious of having rights or wrongs of conscience, that they made but little 
complaint of what they endured. Is it not just possible that they use this magio 
phrase, ** rights of conscience," to conjure with, while what they conceal under 
it is general unwillingness to be bound by any government, any morality ? 

8. I cannot speak to this objection without insisting that the minority in this 
case have consciences as well as the minority. They are sincere; they are earnest; 
they have looked long and carefully into the matter, until they have become in- 
telligent. They know what they are about. They have a definite aim. They 
atate it with reasons. These reasons are true and practical and given of God. 
And in this case, as in every other where right conflicts with right, where 
opinion dashes with opinion, it is simple Republicanism that says **Lei th$ 
majority govern,** No material nor lasting evil can result from submitting to 
the majority. 

Kow, as to the objection^-or rather the objectors — I should like to ask, are yon 
opposed to this amendment because it is a new thing, diff'erent from what has 
been heretofore, and because you are tatiafied with ihingt at they aref Then I call 
your attention to the fact that the usual objection mtde to us heretofore has 
been that we are doing an unnecessary work ; that the amendment is uncalled foi 
because this is, always has been, and necessarily must be a Christian nation. 
The amendment then can be no novelty, no radical innovation upon our civil 
institutions as to letter or spirit. Are you content with this? Are you willing 
things should remain as they are ? Well, how stands the case now ? 

(1). All of you can vote. This great right of a freeman, and which ought 
to be counted a right of conscience, is not denied yoo. No citizen is disfran* 
•bised, be his religion or irreligion what it may. 
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(2). But no man can be sworn who denies a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments. Whoever holds religious views of this sort and tenor, cannot be al- 
lowed his oath, and may therefore be disallowed in every case where men have 
to be sworn. He cannot bear witness ; he cannot, legally, hold office. 

(3). It is questionable whether the peculiar views of the Friends do not debar 
them from most of our high executive offices. A Quaker President is neces- 
sarily our war chief—head of. the army and of the navy — which his conscience 
would revolt from. 

It amounts to this — as things now are — that the man who does not hold the 
fundamental views in religion and morals which are held by the majority of 
this nation, can legally and with a good conscience exercise very few political 
rights among us. You are witnesses that this does not involve injustice or wrong. 
You are not questioned concerning your creed ; you are not asked — still less are 
you commanded — to change it; you are offered asylum, citizenship, protection. 
In no other land on the face of the earth would you fare so well as you do here. 
That IS why you have left all other lands to come here. Now are you content ? 
Will you be satisfied if we let things remain as they are ? 

If you are not content with things as they are, your opposition is not to our pro- 
posed amendment, but to American Republicanism and Liberty. 

If you are not content, tell us what you propose — wkai it your amendment f 

The objection is untrue. It is some misapprehension or misconstruction of 
what is proposed that takes this shape. The amendment is not and cannot be op- 
pressive. It is not legislation. It does not require legislation. It has power 
to- regulate legislation only so far as to keep alive in any and every law a pre- 
sumption in favor of Christian morals and religion, as well as in favor of popular 
government. 



THE SIGNATURES TO THE CALL. 



Shortly after the Call for the Convention at Cincinnati had been 
published, Oovemor Marshall Jewell, of Connecticut, issued the fol- 
lowing circular. The reply which follows it was also, with his acqui- 
escence, given to the public. 

Hartford, Jan. 8, 1872. 

RcT. D. MoAllistbr — 

Oenerai Secrrtary qf thg National Auoeiation f&r aeming fht SeUgiaut AntmiwmU to tki 
Qm$KtuUtm qf the United Statee— 

Mr DBAR Sir: My attention haa just been called, for the first time, to the action of 
the National Asfooiation, in placing mj name on the list of Vice-Presidents. 

Bach action on the part of the Association was entirely unwarranted, and, so far from 
consenting to it, I desire that my name may be stricken from the list. I should hare 
refosed my name had I received notice of it. 

After giving the matter considerable thought, I am entirely opposed to the movement, 
and the objects sought to bo aooomplished by it, believing that it is impracticable and 
VDcalled for. 

If the people at large do not acknowledge in their actions the Divine authority, it if 

worse than useless to attempt a national acknowledgment. 

I have the honor to be yonr obedient servant, 

Marshall Jbwbll. 



Ciirci5ifATi, Jan. 22, 1872. 

Tbb Hon. Marshall Jrwell, Dear Sir: Tour circular letter, forwarded from 
New York, has just been received. 

You state ihat the action of the National Association to secure the Religions Amend 
nent of the Constitution of the United States, in placing your name on the list of Vioe- 
Prefidt'nt% was entirely unwarranted. 

In reply, I would simply state the fact that your name was included in the list of 
Vice-Pnsid'*nts at the National Convention held last January at Philadelphia, because 
yon had signed the call for that Convention — a document which stated the design of the 
movement, and the argument for it, in the most explicit terms. 

The National Association has been exceedingly careful to use no name without 
warrant ; nor has it a desire to retain the name of any one who, upon giving the matter 
further thought, ceases to favor the movement 

As the form of your letter indicates that it is designed for circulation, it is but justiot 

to give e<|ual publicity to this reply. 

Very respectfully yours, 

B. MoAllistbr, 

Otneral Sneretary of the NaUanal AnoeioHcm, 

P. 8. — I am happy to receive. Just as this goes to press, your candid acknowledgment 
to tbo Rev. T. P. Stoveaion, Corresponding Secretary, of the correotness of tho above 
lUitBOUt. 



Since the Convention, the Springfield Republican, (Massachusetts,) 
has stated that Governor Washburn, of that state, in a letter which 
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the editor had seen, declares that his name too had been used withoat 
authority. 

The following brief note from the New York Daily TribwM com- 
pletes the vindication of the National Association : 

To the Editor of the Tribune : 

Sib : In your issue of yesterday you gare enrrenoy to the charge against the National 
Association to sebare the Religions Amendment of the United States Constitntion, of 
using prominent names withoat authority. The facts in the ease show the utter ground- 
lessness and injustice of the charge. 

1. GoTemor Jewell signed the call for the Convention which met in Philadelphia^ 
January, 1871 — a document in which the aim of the Religious Amendment moTemeat 
was stated in the clearest terms. As one of the most prominent signers of the oall» lie 
was Tcry naturally and properly included among the Vice-Presidents chosen at thai 
Gonyention. As soon as Mr. Jewell sent out his circular, stating that his name wai 
used without authority, a letter was sent to him reminding him of his action in signing 
the call, which he seemed to have forgotten ; and I now have in my possession his reply 
to that letter, admitting the truth of the above statement. 2. The call for the Cinoin- 
nati Convention was sent to Governor Washburn last December, with a note containing 
the following words : " Trusting that the inclosed call meets your approval, your name 
is solicited to be added with tbose of the gentlemen concurring." I have now before 
me Mr. Washbume's reply, in which he says : "I approve of your movement." I hare 
only to add that, if any gentleman, after committing himself to a movement by his own 
signature and acknowledged approval, sees fit to withdraw, there is an honorable way 
of so doing. It is due to all concerned that an intimation of withdrawal be made, in 
some way, to the Association to which the signature and endorsement were given. 
Until this is done, the endorsement and approval stand. 

D. McAllister, 
eenerol Secretary <^ the Nationdl AssodaUen, 

Viw YoBX, Feb, 10, 187& 



CONSTITUTION 



OF THE 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 



S«Biible to the TMiinfloenoe of » written ConatitatioD Id moulding the character of a 
republiean people ; believing that our National Constitution is seriously defeotive in 
that it contains no aoknowledgment of Almighty Ood as the source of civil power, of the 
Lord Jttus Christy who is the ruler of Nations, or of the supreme authority of God's 
morml laws ; ditoeming that in its present form it leaves the government which it es- 
tablishtf without /w/tlieaj obligation to observe the Sabbath, or maintain any other reli- 
gioni fbrma in our eivil life, feeling that it has a powerful tendency to draw the Consti- 
tutions of the several States to its own likeness in this respect, and so to remove every 
legal basis for the maintenance of religious education in our school, and for the enforce- 
ment of christian morality. We, eitiiens of the United States, do hereby associate ourselves 
under the following Articlbb, and do solemnly pledge ourselves to Qod, and to one 
another to labor, through wise and lawful means, to secure such an amendment to the 
Constitution as will remedy this defect and indicate that we are a Christian Nation. 

ARTICLE I. 

This society shall be called. The National Association to secure the Religious Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States. 

ARTICLE IL 

The object of this Society shall be to obtain ttuch an amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States as shall suitably acknowledge Almighty God as the source of all power 
and authority in civil government, the Lord Jesus Christ as the Ruler of Nations, and 
the revealed will of God as of Supreme authority in civil affairs. 

ARTICLE in. 

All persons approving this Constitution and paying to the Treasurer the sum of no 
leii than one dollar annually, shall be a member of this Society. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The oAcers of this Association shall be the President, Vice PrcMidents, Corresponding 
Secretary, Recording Secretary and Treasurer. The Secretaries and the Treasurer with 
twenty. one other members shall be the Executive Committee of the Association, any five 
of whom shall be a quorum. All the officers shall be elected annually. 

ARTICLE V. 

The means employed by the Society to secure its object shall be the circulation of pe- 
titions tc Congress, the holding of meetings and conventions, the dissemination of docu- 
nents, the euUection of funds for its own treasury and that of the National Assuciatiun, 
and other legitimate methods of forming public sentiment and influencing the action of 

the goverameat. 

ARTICLE VL 

Any Society adopting a Constitution which placen it in harmony with the alms of the 
National Association and contributing annually to the funds of the Ansuciation shall be 
racogniscd as auxiliary, and all members thereof shall bemembcru of the National Asfo- 
ciation. 

PKOCEKDIMiH UF THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION, 

(Pamphlet t'JitioH.) 
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THE CHRISTIAN STATESMAN: 

A SEMI-MONTHLY JOUENAL, 

* 

Devoted to the Cause of Public Morals and National Religion. 



The design of this paper, as its name suggests, is the discussion of the prinoiples ' of 
civil government in the light of Christianity. It has been established to advocate the 
proposed Religions Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. At the same 
time it will aid in maintaining all existing Christian features of our civil InstitntioiiB : 
in particular, Laws against the Desecration of the Sabbath, the Christian Law of Mar- 
riage and Divorce, the use of the Bible in the Public Schools, and Laws prohibiting the 
traffic in intoxicating drinks. As a measure fundamental to all these, it will labor for 
the adoption of such amendments to the National Constitution as will indicate that this 
is a Christian nation, and will place all Christian Laws, Institutions and Usages in our 
government on an undeniable legal basis in the fundamental law of the nation. 

Wo append the following expressions of the favor with which the Christian States- 
man has been regarded by those best qualified to judge of its worth : > 

From the BeV. Dr. EDWABDS. late Fres't IJVashington and Jefferson College. 

5 Lloyd St., Baltimore, Md., Dec. 8, 1869. 

Having carefully read the Christian Statesman from the first, you will permit me to 
say that it has been the exhibit of ability, patience, earnestness and truth, such as well 
justify its noble name and vindicate its noble aims. My only objection to it would be 
met by making it larger, or by issuing it weekly. ' J. Edwards. 

From Frof. TATLEE LEWIS. 
Although I have written a few articles for the Christian Statesman, that shall not 
prevent a frank expression of my opinion respecting the skill, ability and truthfulness* 
with which it has been conducted. In no paper in our land do we find so full and cleaf 
a discussion of the great principles which must underlie our own and all other politieal 
systems. This gives it great value us a literary and philosophical storehouse of ideas, 
aside from that most important question of the ** State's moral character and acoounta< 
bility," which it was established to advocate. It is, too, remarkably fair and truthful. 
These qualities make it deserving of the patronage of every thinking and eultivi^ed 
mind, aside from individual concurrence in all its views. Tayler Lbwis. 

During the four years of its publication, the Christian Statesman has contained ar- 
ticles of rare and permanent value from some of the most eminent writers in thecoantry. 
Prof. Tayler Lewis has been a constant and frequent contributor to its columns, and ar- 
ticles on State Neutrality in Religion Impossible, Lynch LavOy The One Bible, The SlaU 
Ordained of God, The State a Moral Power, The State Theology, besides many others 
have appeared from his pen. Prof. Seelye, of Amherst has written on Laws and Law* 
Making, and Dr. Patterson, of Chicago has directed his vigorous logic against Commim' 
ism and its theory of Public Education. ' 

The Statesman has also contained thoughtful and seasonable discussions, of the Sab- 
bath Question, in its various aspects, the Mtlation of the Bible to Public Education, T^m- 
perance Legialationj Marriage and Divorce, The Chinese Question, Romish AggresBiofM i% 
America, Prison Reform, The Peace Movement, Political Corruption, etc., besides careful 
discussions of passing events in the light of morality and religion. 

Judicious selections from the writings of the highest authorities on the subject of Na- 
tional Religion, have been a prominent feature in these pages. 

Full news has been given of the Movement to secure the Religious Amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States, including complete reports of Conventions which have 
been held, addresses delivered, the formation of auxiliary Associations, <fec. 

Terms : $1.00 a year, payable in advance. Prospectus and specimen copies sent to 
any address on application. Address, 
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PRESIDENT : The Hon. Felix R. Biunot. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS : 

His ExcelU'iicy, James M. IIauvby, Governor of The Ri^ht Rev. WT. M. (rRssK, D.D.. Bishop of 

Kansas. the Prot. Eo. Church, Diocese of Misisissipp!. 

The IloiJ. J. W. McCLriio, Ex-Govcruor of Miy- Vite-Chancellor J. Goruas, University of the 

eouri South, Tenn. 

The IloiJ. \V. II. CiMBACK, Lieut. -Governor of President William Cauey Ckane, D.D., Baylor 

Indiana. ■ Un.v#rpity. Texas. 

The Hon. Lorenzo Sawyer. U. S. Circuit Court, I The Right Rev. G. T. Bedell, D.D., Assistant 

San Francisco, Cal. I Bi-hop of Prot. Ep. Church, Ohio. 

The Hon G. W. Brooks, U. S. District Court, j Tlie Right Rev. G. D. Cummins, D.D.. Assistant 

North Carolina. ; Bi~"- . - t,„ . ,, ^. ^.. , ,. . , 

The Hon. M. B. IIagans, Superior Court of Cin- The 



cinnati. 

The lion. J. Rockwell. Sui)erior Court of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The Hon. Ellis A. Apoar, State Superintendent 
of I^ublic Instruction, Mich. 

The Hon. Alonzo ABKiiNbTHY, State Superiu- 
teudeut of Public Instruction, lown. 

The Hon. A. N. Fisher, State Superintendent of 
Public ln^truct^on, Nevada. 

The Hon. Josiah H. Drummond, LL.D., Port- 
laud, Maine. 

John Alexander, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles G. Nazro, Esq.. Boston. Mass 



Bishou of Prot. Ep. Ch., Diocese of Kentucky. 

he Rev. C. S. Finney, D.D., Pres. of Oberlln 
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HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT 

TO SECURE THE KELIGIOUS AMENDMENT 

or THE 

CONSTITUTION OK THE UNITED STATES. 



BY T. P. STEVENSON, 
(Jorrmj)ort(ii/tg Secretary qf the National Atfifociation. 



The reader of the argiinients preHented in the following ])age8 will naturally 
desire some information con(rerning the history of the movement, the auspicps 
under which it arose, and the methods hy which it has lieen prosecuted during 
the ten years of its history. 

The religious defect of the Constitution of the United States was not unno- 
tice<l at the beginning. Luther Martin, a delegate from Maiyland to the Con- 
vention which trained it, said : ** There were some of the members so 
unfashionable as to think that a belief of the existence of a Deity, and of a 
future state of rewards and punishments, would be some security for the good 
conduct of our nilers, and that in a Chri.stian country it would be at least 
decent to hold some distinction between the professors of Christianity and 
downright infidelity and paganism."* 

On the 28lh of October, 1781*, the First PresbvtervEjistwanl in Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire pre.<4entcd a loyal ami patriotic address to President 
Washington, in which, after expressing tiieir siitisfaction in beholding how 
easily the entire c<>nti<lence of the |)eo])le in thr man first entnisted with the 
administration of the new Constitution had enidicated every remaining objec- 
tion to its fomi, they add : *' Am<»ng these [objections] we never considered 
the want of a religious test— that grand engine of persecuticm in every tyrant's 
hand — but we should not have been alone in rejoicing to have seen some ex- 
plicit acknowledgment of the only true (xod and Jesus Christ, whom He hath 
sent, inserted somewhere in the Magna Charta of our country.** 

In the early part of the present century the eminent Dr. John M. Mason, of 
New York, employed these words: " One would imagine that no occasion of 
making a pointed and public acknowledgment of the Divine benignity could 
have presented itnelf so ol)viously as the framing an instrument of government 
which, in the natun* of things, must lie closely allied to our happiness or our 
ruin ; and yet that very Constitution, which the singular goodness of God 
enabled us to estatdish, does not so much as recognize His l>oing.'* 



* (ienain« InforuMtlon delivcrt'd to thf I^eKiaUtnreof Mvylmnd, hy Luther Martin, a Dele- 
gate Philadelphia, 1788, page sa 
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In the admirable treatise on " The Oath," by the Rev. D. X. JunMn, D. D., 
published in 184t5, the writer says : " The oath of the President of the United 
States could as well be taken by a pagan or a Mohammedan as by the Chief 
Magistrate of a Christian people : it excludes the name of the Supreme Being. 
Indeed, it is negatively atheiniical, for no God is appealed to at all. In fram- 
ing many of our public formularies, greater care seems to have been taken to 
adapt them to the prejudices of the infidel few than to the consciences of the 
Christian millions. In these things the minority in our country has hitherto 
managed to govern the majority. * * We look on the designed omission of it 
[the name of God in the oath] as an attempt to exclude from civil affairs Him 
who is the Governor among the nations." 

These views have been intelligently and firmly maintained by a portion of 
the American people at all times since the adoption of the present Constitu- 
tion. Tlie contrast in this respect between the Constitution of the nation 
and the Constitutions of nearly all the States did not escape observation, 
and it was remembered that, before the national Constitution, no similar in- 
strument of government had been framed by any portion of the American 
people without an explicit acknowledgment of Almighty Crod and the Chris- 
tian religion. 

No public effort to remedy this defect was possible, however, while the 
question of slavery was agitating the pubhc mind. The intense feeling en- 
gendered by that controversy, and the sensitiveness to any proposal to change 
the Constitution, precluded even the con^deration of the subject. With the 
war, however, there came a change. That great calamity was almost uni- 
versally felt to be an expression of the Divine displeasure against the nation. 
The public conscience was prepared to welcome any measure which pro- 
posed in a suitable and becoming way to give honor to the God whom we 
had offended, and express our feelings of repentance and our purpose of reform- 
ation. The feelings oi a large part of the nation were expressed in the 
following sentences from a sermon by the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, of Phila- 
delphia, in the year 1862 : " We must * search and try our ways, and turn again 
to the Lord.' The loss of His favor will explain everything that has hap- 
pened. And the grand aim should be to learn how we have lost His favor, 
and by what means we can regain it. This is too large a theme to be discussed 
within the compass of a few pages, but there is one feature of our Government 
too closely connected with this question, and too conspicuous, to be passed 
by in silence. I refer, as you will readily suj)pose — for the topic is a familiar 
one — ^to the absence of any adequate recognition of the sovereignty of God and 
the religion of which He is the authpr and object, in our Constitution, and in 
the practical administration of our political system. * * * Our national 
charter pays no homage to the Deity. His name does not once occur in the 
Constitution of the United States. And as if to confound the charity which 
would refer this omission to some accidental agency, the same atheism is re- 
peated and perpetuated in another form no less inexcusable. The coinage of 
money is one of the inalienable prerogatives of political sovereignty. The 
solemnity attached to the function has been recognized by most nations, an- 
cient and modem, Jewish and Christian, Mohammedan and Pagan. Yon 
have but to look at the money of any people to know at what altars they 
worshipped. But the coinage of the United States is withatU a GocL * * * 
Has not the time come to make our formal national confession of this fun- 
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damental truth — to impress it on our coinage, to insert it (peradyenture it 
may not be too late) as the keystone of our riven and tottering Constitu- 
tion." 

A Convention for prayer and Christian conference with speci&l reference to 
the state of the country, hajl been called to meet at Xenia, Ohio, on the 8d day 
of February, 1863. When it assembled, it was found to include representatives 
from eleven different denominations of Christians, and from seven of the States 
of the Union. An unusual degree of patriotic and religious fervor pervaded all its 
exercises. It was therefore an auspicious ' hour for the consideration of the 
subject when on the second day of its sessions, Mr. John Alexander, then of 
Xenia, now of Philadelphia, quietly laid on the table of the Convention a 
paper calling attention to this defect, and proposing that the Convention should 
take such steps as might seem proper toward its correction. With a view to 
brpg the subject more definitely before the Convention, a form of amendment 
to the Preamble of the Constitution was suggested, which embodied all the 
principles which have been advocated in tlic course of the movement, and 
which has not since been materially changed. 

NotwitlLstanding some objections that were offered, the paper was received 
with great unanimity, and referred to a Committee representing all denomina- 
tions of Christians gathered in the Convention, and the report of this Commit- 
tee, approving the spirit and design of tlie paper, and endorsing the action 
which it proposed, was adopted. From these facts it will be seen that the 
present movement is the fruit of intelligent and mature conviction, confirmed by 
long reflection and careful study of the spirit and history of our institutions, 
and quickened into active effort in an hour of deep religious and patriotic feel- 
ing. The eleven denominations of Christians, represented in the Convention, 
are witne.H.ses of the unsectariah character of the movement. The devout and 
prayerful spirit which marked its birth, lias never ceased to be among its most 
noticeable characteristics. 

The first National Convention to secure this Amendment was held in Alle- 
gheny, on the 27th of January', 1864. It was an earnest, prayerful and encour- 
aging meeting. Its action was as follows : 

KKSOM'TIONS. 

• 

lieHulvfd, 1. Tlmt we deem it a mutter of paramount interertt to tliH life and pros- 
perity, and permanency of tmr Xation, that itH ConHtituti(»n he so amended as fully tu 
expresH the Christian nati(»nal character. 

2. That we are encouraged by the success attending the labors of the friends of this 
movement to persevere, in the hope that, with the blessing of God. this effort will 
speedily result in the consummation of this great object. 

:\. Th:it in the late proclamatioiLs ol' His Kxcelleiirv, the President of the United 
States, recommending the observance ot days of National fasting, humiliation and 
prayer, (as suggested by the Senate of the United States.) for the )>urpose of confess- 
ing our National sins, which have provoked the !)ivino displeasure, and of imploring 
forgiveness through Jesus Christ -and also days or National thanksgiving for the pur- 
pose of making grateful acknowledgment of (t(»d's mercies— we have pleasing evi- 
dence that<(od Is graciously inclining the hearts of those who are in authority over 
UJi, to recognize His hand In the affairs of the Nation, and to cherish a sense of our de- 
pendcnce on llim. 

4. That the following Memorial and petition to Congress be circulated throughout the 
UDtted States for signatures : 
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MEMORIAL TO OONOBESS. 

To (he Honorable., fke Senate and House of BepresentaUveSf in Congress assembled : 

We, citizens of the United States, respectfully ask your Honorable bodies to adopt 
measures for amending the Constitution of the TJnited States, so as to read, in sub- 
stance, as follows : ^ ' 

" We, the people of the United States, [humbly acknowledging Almighty Grod as the 
source of all authority and power in civil government, the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
Ruler among the nations, and His revealed will as the supreme law of the land, in order 
to constitute a Christian goverament] qnd, in order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquiUity, provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, [and secure the Inalienable rights and the blessings of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness to ourselves, our posterity, and all the people,*] do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the United States of America. 

" And further : that such changes with respect to the oath of office, slavery, and all 
other matters, should be introduced into the body of the Constitution, as may be 
necessary to give effect to these amendments in the preamble. And we, your humble 
petitioners, will ever pray," etc. 

Resolved, That a special Committee be appointed to carry the Memorial to Wash- 
ington, lay il before the President, and endeavor to get a special message to Congress 
on the subject, and to lay said Memorial before Congress. 

The National Association to secure the Religions Amendment to Hie Con- 
stitution of the United States was organized at this Convention, with Johk 
Alexander, Esq. , as President ; Zadok Street, Salem, Ohio (of the Society 
of Friends), Vice-President ; a full list of other oflScers, and an Executive Com- 
mittee. 

A large delegation was appointed to visit Washington, to urge the proposed 
Amendment on the attention of President Lincoln. This Committee, embrac- 
ing Professor J. H. McIlvaine, D.D., Princeton, N. J. ; Professor J. T. 
Pressly, D.D., Penn. ; Rev. John Douglass, D.D., Penn.; Rev. D. C. 
Page, D.D., Pa.; Rev. H. H. George, Ohio ; Dr. Sterrett, Pa.; John 
Alexander, Esq., Ohio; Rev. J. S. T. Milligan, Mich.; Rev. R. A* 
Browne, Pa. ; and Rev. A. M. MiiiLiOAN, Pa., met in Willard's Hotel, Wash- 
ington, on Tuesday evening, February 9. The Rev. Dr. Gurley, Rev. Dr. 
Channing, Chaplain of the U. S. Senate, J. J. Marks, D.D., Rev. B. F. Morris, 
Rev. L. D. JoHNfiON, and Rev. N. K. Crowe, of the District of Columbia, met 
with the delegation, heard the address prepared by Dr. McIlvaine, the Chair- 
man of the Committee, and gave it their hearty sanction. Most of them signed 
the address and waited on the President with the delegation. Through the 
aid of Senator Sherman, of Ohio, an arrangement was made with the Presi- 
dent for an interview on Wednesday, at 3i P. M., when the delegation was 
introduced to the President bv Dr. Gurley, rfnd the Chairman made the fol- 
lowing address : 

ADDKKSS TO THK rKKSIDKNT. 

Mr. President:— The object for which we have taken the liberty of trespassing a 
moment on your precious time, can be explained in very few words. We are the rep- 
resentatives of a mass Convention of Christian peoJ)le, without distinction of sect or 
denomination, which was held in Allegheny City, on the 27th and 28th of January 
last ; and we are instructed to lay before your Excellency the action of that Con- 
vention. 



♦ This clause was dropped ftfter tho. Aineiidmeut prohibiting Slavery was adopted. 
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After reading the resolutions of the Convention and the Memorial to Con- 
gress, embodying the proposed Amendment, the address continued as follows : 

We are encouraged, Mr. President, to hope that you will give the great object for 
which we pray, your cordial and powerful support, because you have already shown, 
by many significant acts of your administration, that the principle on which it rests is 
dear to ]^our heart. This principle is our national responsibility to God, which you 
have expressly and repeatedly recognized. We remember that when, under one of your 
predecessors, an anti -Christian power had refused to treat with the United States, on 
the ground that we were a Christian nation, the objection was removed by the authori- 
tative statement that we, as a nation, had no religion; also, that several of your pre- 
decessors refused, when earnestly importuned, to appoint days of national fasting and 
thanksgiving, for the same reason, whilst you, sir, within the space of a single year, 
have thrice, by solemn proclamation, called us to either national fasting, humiliation 
and prayer, for our many and grievous sins, especially our sin of forgetting God, or to 
national thanksgiving for His unspeakable mercies. 

Tou, moreover, as no other of our Chief Magistrates ever did, have solemnly re- 
minded us of the redeeming grace of our blessed Saviour, and of the authority of the 
Holy Scriptures over us as a people. By such acts as these, you have awakened a 
hope in the Christian people of this land, that you represent them in feeling and want 
of a distinct and plain recognition of the Divine authority in the Constitution of the 
United States. For we hold it most certain truth, that nations, as such, and not indi- 
viduals alone, are the subjects of God's moral government, are responsible to Him, 
and by Him are graciously rewarded for their obedience, or justly punished for their 
disobedience of His divine laws. 

We l)elieve also, that our civil and religious liberties, our free institutions, and all 
our national prosperity, power and glory, are mercies and blessings derived from God 
to us through the channel of the Christian religion. Notwithstanding, either from 
inadvertency, or following some Godless theory of civil government, we have omitted 
even the mention of His blessed name in the most significant and highest act of the 
nation. 

We believe that in thuH leaving God out of our political syritem, we have grievously 
sinned against Him, have brought upon ourselves and children His just displeasure, 
opened the flood-gates of that political corruption which is the mediate, and given 
iMicasiou to that prodigious development of the spirit of oppression and ii^ury to the 
negro race, which Ih the immediate source of our present calamities and sorrows. 
We believe, therefore, that it is our first duty to repent of this and all our national 
KinM,and to return to our obligations as a Christian people, by acknowledging the tme 
God MS our God in our fundamental and organic law. in order that we may consistently 
implore His merciful interposition in our behalf, to give victory to our national arms, 
and success to the jiational cauKC ; to establish the unity of the nation and the 
authority of the Government, now assaulted and shattered by a horrible rebellion. 
We ask for no union of Church and State — that is a thing which we utterly repudiate ; 
we ask for nothing inconsistent with the largest religious liberty, or the rights of 
conscience in any man. We represent no sectarian or denominational object, but one 
in which all who bearithe (-hristian name, and all who have any regard for the (Chris- 
tian religion, ran cordially agree ; and one to sei'ure which we are persuaded that any 
lawful and wise movement would call forth an uverwhelminK public sentiment in its 
support 

We, therefore, do earnestly hope that you, our beloved Chief Magistrate, will not be 
indifferent in our prayer. For, by what you have already done in this cause, and by 
your integrity, firmness and excellent wisdom, (divinely guided as we believe it has 
been, and pray that it may ever continue to be,) under the terrible responsibility laid 
upon you in this, the darkest hour of our country*s peril and rebuke, you have won 
the confidence and affection of the Christian people of this land, t>eyond all your pre- 
decessors, save only the Father of his Country. Knowing, then, the respect and 
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deferoDoe vith which your sage counsels are listened to by the whole people, and 
deeming the present time and occasion most opportune, we are persuaded that if you 
will give this movement your favor and support, it will be successful, and thus yoii 
will place yourself in the hearts of the present, and of all future generations, as one 
of the greatest benefactors of your country. For, having inaugurated those measures 
which aim to right, so far as that is possible, our great national wrong committed 
against man, you will have wielded that vast influence with which you have been 
clothed by Divine Providence and by the voice of the people, to right, so fkr as that 
can be done, that great wrong which as a nation we have committed against God, in 
leaving Him out of our political system. 

The President replied as follows : 

Gentlemen : — ^The general aspect of your movement, I cordially approve. In regard 
to particulars, I must ask time to deliberate, as the work of amending the Constitution 
should not be done hastily. I will carefully examine your paper, in order more fully to 
comprehend its contents than is possible from merely hearing it read, and will take 
such action upon it as my responsibility to our Maker and our country demands. 

• 

. The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church (O. S.), m session at New- 
ark, in May, 1864, in answer to an overture on the subject from the Synod of 
the Pacific, adopted the following preamble and resolutions offered by Dr. 
Musgrave : 

Whereas, Almighty God, the God of nations, is the head and source of all authority 
and power in civil government, and nations as such are the subjects of His moral laws, 
and His revealed will is the supreme law of national life ; 

Whereas, The Christian and loyal people of our country are everywhere beseech- 
ing God to interpose- for our deliverance as a nation, from the assaults of a most 
groundless and wicked rebellion, and to establish and maintain the national unity and 
authority; and 

Whereas, Resolutions have already passed the Senate of the United States, and are 
pending in the House of Representatives, recommending the Amendment of the 
National Constitution in several other particulars; therefore. 

Resolved, That it is our solenmn national duty so to amend our fundamental aiid 
organic law, that the preamble of the National Constitution shall read in substam^e ag 
follows : "We, the people of the United States," &c., (in the words of the proposed 
Amendment.) 

Resolved, Ttiat this General Assembly recommend to all tl^ people in the congrega- 
tions under its care, to memorialize Congress upon this subject. 



As the Allegheny Convention was an intermediate meeting to effect a per- 
manent organization, it was determined to call the First Annual Meeting of 
the Association in Philadelphia, in July following. It was held accordini^ly 
in the Eighth street Methodist Episcopal Church, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, the 7th and 8th days of that month. Though the meeting was not large, 
the character and position of those present, and the interest manifested in the 
cause were exceedingly encouraging. Addresses were made by the Rev. 
D. C. Eddy, D. D., of the Tabernacle Baptist Church, and the Rev. J. H. A. 
Bomberger, D. D., of the German Reformed Church. Dr. Eddy was elected 
President of the Association for tlie ensuing year. The Revs. T. P. Stevenson 
and W. W. Spear, D. D., and \Vm. Getty, Esq., were appointed a Committee 
on Correspondence, and were directed to prei)are an address to the public in 
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behalf of the cause. From this address, the first issued after the orgaDization 
of the Asssociation, we extract the following passages : 

Many Christians are convinced that we have failed to give our civil institutions that 
definite -aad practical religious character which is worthy of a Christian people and 
es8ential to national permanence and prosperity. We are not aware that in the for- 
mation of our Government, by any act or any declaration, we recognized, the divine 
orighi of the institution then set up. While we have distinctly asserted, and jealously 
maintained, the right of the people to set up forms of government for themselves, we 
have not acknowledged — it would seem we have not felt — that the constitution of gov- 
ernment is an act of obedience to God, and that all legitimate civil authority is ulti- 
mately derived from Him. Neither have we recognized the moral responsibility of 
the nation in its organic character, nor its obligation to' accept and obey the will of 
God revealed in His word. And this defect is made painfuUv conspicuous by the omis- 
sion of the name of God even from the form of oath prescribed in the Constitution, 
which simply reads, '*I do solemnly swear or affirm.^' 

THESE AMENDMENTS RIGHT AND NECESSARY. 

We respectfully submit to your consideration, whether these amendments are not 
simply an appropriate recognition of the relations which all just human authority sus- 
tains to the Supreme Ruler of the Universe. Is not anything less than this wholly 
Inconsistent with those relations ? We propose the recognition of God, not only be* 
cause He is the Supreme Ruler of all men and al. organizations, but because it is He 
who has given the institution of civil government to man, and the just authority of the 
magistrate is derived from Him. ** There is no power but of God. The powers that 
be are ordained of God.*' It is surely fitting that a constitution framed by a Christian 
people should recognize a higher source of civil authority than the mere will or con- 
sent of the citizen. And in presenting civil government thus, as a divme institution. 
we enforce, by the highest possible sanctions, its claims upon the respect and obe- 
dience of the citizen. The true strength of a government lies in the conscientious 
regard felt for it as the ordinance of God. Thus only is the magistrate clothed with 
bis true authority, and the majesty of the law suitably preserved. ** l^he sanctions of 
religion,'' says De Witt Clinton, ** compose the foundations of good government." 

The moral character of a government has a powerful reflex influence on the moral 
character of the people. Especially is this felt in a popular government, where the 
jieople are brought into constant contact with it, study its history, admire its pro- 
visions, and drink deeply of its spirit. An irreligious government begets an irrelig- 
ious people. It must be deplored that in a Constitution so universally and so justly 
admired and loved and studied by the American people, there is nothing to turn the 
mind of Uie nation to God, to inculcate reverence for the authority of His Son or re- 
spect for His word. 

JU.STIFIED BY Ol'H OWN HISTORY. 

The principles which we here present are not now in American politics. We are 
iitile tn plead. many precedents, which must have the weight of authority with the 
American people. Our country \%;is originally settled by men of high religiouK char- 
acter, whoiie only motive in seeking a home in the wilderness was the freedom and 
•afety of religion, and the glory of God. They left the impress of their character on 
the civil institutions which they set up. In the cabin of the Mayflower, and before 
landing on Hymouth Rock, the Pilgrims agreed upon a constitution of civil govern- 
ment. In which they declared **the glory of (tod and the advancement of the Chris- 
tian faith" to be among the ends of their organization. This Constitution, begin- 
ning : ** In the name (»f God, Amen,* invokes, says Webster, "a religious sanction 
aiid the authority <if Go<l im their civil obligations." 

The (>>nstltuttun of the first government established in the limits of the present 
iMatM «f Connecticut, declares that "whore a people are gathered t4>gether, the 
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Word of God requires that there should be an orderly and decent government estab- 
lished according to God." 

The first form, of government that existed in Pennsylvania asserted " the origliift- 
tion and descent of all human power from God," and the first legislative act of the 
Colony, passed at Chester in 1662, recognized the Christian religion, while it estab- 
lished liberty of conscience, and declared that the glory of God and the good of man- 
kftad are the reason and end of government, which is, therefore, a venerable ordinaooe 
of God. And the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in 1824, on a trial for blasphemy, 
referring to this early statute, says : *' Christianity — general Christiani^ — is and al- 
ways has been a part of the common law of Pennsylvania ; not Christianity founded 
on particular tenets, nor an established Church, with tithes and spiritual courts, but 
Christianity with liberty of conscience to all men." 

The State Constitutions of the era of the Revolution present the same characteris- 
tics. In 1780, the Constitution of Massachusetts declared ** that the happiness of a 
people, and the good order and preservation of civil government, essentially depend 
on piety, religion, and morality." And in the Convention of that State, met in 1820, to 
revise the Constitution, Mn Webster said : " I am clearly of opinion that we should 
not strike out all recognition of the Christian religion. I am desirous that in so 
solemn a transaction as the establishment of a Constitution we should express our 
attachment to Christianity— not indeed to any of its peculiar forms, but to its general 
principles." But it is needless to multiply examples ; for of the thirteen States exist- 
ing originally, not one had failed in its Constitution to make recognition, more or less 
explicit, of the authority of God and the claims of His law. And it is a matter of deep 
regret, that when we were enabled, after the triumphant assertion of our independ- 
ence, to set up a statelier governmental structure, we left out that which constituted 
the chief strength and glory of those earlier commonwealths. 

Whatever explanation we put upon this unfortunate omission, it cannot be con- 
sidered presumptuous, after the experience of nearly three-quarters of a century, to. 
propose amendments to any constitution, however admirable and beneficent. It has 
already been amended in some particulars. The present rebellion has led to a gen- 
eral conviction that additional amendments are necessary to secure universal libertyi 
and prevent even the possible recurrence of the evils which we now suffer. We pro- 
pose that the Constitution be made unmistakably CJiristian^ as well a»free. 

IN ACCORD WITH OUR NATIONAL ACTS. 

There are well-established features in our Government, which are consistent only 
with such principles as we seek to introduce into the National Constitution. Through 
our whole history chaplains have been appointed by Congress ; prayer is offered 
daily during its sessions, and the nation is called at intervals, by both Congress and the 
I<]xecutive, to thanksgiving, or fasting and prayer. A recent resolution of the Senate 
on such an occasion, recognized the medium of Jesus Christ, and the President 
called us to give thanks " for preserving and redeeming grace." We have gone to 
the Christian religion for the only bond we have for the integrity of the ruler, or the 
fidelity of the citizen — the divine ordinance of an oath. Such acts can have no mean- 
ing, except as a nation we acknowledge God. If such implied recognition of God be 
proper and becoming, no objection can be urged against the express recognition 
which we propose. Its necessity will be felt when we remember that one Chief Mag- 
istrate once refused to appoint a day of fasting and prayer in an hour of public 
calamity, because the nation, in its Constitution, recognized no God, and another, in 
contracting a treaty with a Mohammedan power, hesitated not to declare that ** The 
Government of the United States is not, in any sense, founded on the Christian re- 
ligion. It has in itself no character of enmity against the laws and religion of Mussul- 
mans."* Surely our Christian character should be so well defined, that the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation could not doubt or ignore it, so dear that all the world should 
know us as a nation whose God is Jehovah. 



* Treaty with Tripoli. Art. xi. Lawrf of the Uuited Siuten, vol. 4. 
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In thii morement, prompted by pure Christian patriotism, participated in by va- 
rious Christian denominations, all of whom are opposed to any sectarian establish- 
ment of religion, we invite the co-operation of every lover of his country, and every 
follower of Jesus Christ. We invite all ministers of the Gospel to proclaim to the 
nation the claims of Him whose ambassadors they are. We invite the co-operation 
of all ecclesiastical bodies in this effort to return to our fathers' God, to honor our 
common Redeemer, and to secure the best interests of our land. 



The next Convention was held in the West Arch street Presbyterian Church 
on the l^th of November, 1864. Ex-Goveruor Pollock presided, and addresses 
of anusual interest and power were made by Judge Strong, Dr. Edwards, Dr. 
Menvaine, Dr. (George Junkin, Dr. Joel Swartz, (Lutheran,) of Baltimore, and 
the Rev. Dr. Qoddar^, (Episcopal,) of Philadelphia. Delegates were present 
from different parts of the country, and altogether it was a very encouraging 
meeting. The following resolutions were adopted : 

Aesotoed, That a National recognition of God, the Lord Jesus Christ, and the Holy 
Scriptures, as proposed in the memorial of this Association to Congress, it-is clearly a 
Scriptural duty, which it is National peril to disroKard. 

Betolvedt That, in consideration of 4he general diffusion of religious intelligence, 
principles and institutions throughout our country— in view of the many express 
recognitions of Christianity by the Constitutions and the leti^slative enactments of the 
several States— and in view, also, of the religious history of the founders of this Gov- 
ernment, it is a striking and solemn fact that our present National Constitution is so 
devoid ol any distinctive Christian feature, that one of our Chief Mugistrates once re- 
fueed to appoint a day of fasting and prayer in an hour of public calamity, because 
the Nation, in its Constitution, recognized no God ; and another, in contracting a treaty 
with a Mohanunedan power, hesitated not to declare that *' The Government of the 
United States is not, in any sense, founded on the Christian religion. It has in itself 
m> character of enmity againnt the laws and religion of Mussulmans.** 

Rewohedf That the measures proposed by this Association aro not sertional, nor 
sectarian, nor partisan, but the general voire of Christan patriotism, asking tlmt 
which is right and wholesome, which is in keeping with our antecedents, and whirh 
will not operate oppressively upon the conscience of any citizen. 

HemMeed, That the state of the times, recent and present, and the state of public 
Kentlment, warrants and encourages the attempt to secure the Amendment of the Con- 
■tltutifm which is proposed by this Association. 



During the subsiKiiient years the movement has 1)een promoted by the holding 
of annual convention.*), the circulation of petition.^ to ('ongress, by sermons, 
pablirnieetings, and addresses bcfon* n^prewMitative bodiw, by the distribu- 
tion of tracts, and by the formation of auxiliary s<»cictieH. Of these*, thi* 
National Ilefonu Association of Southern Illinois has hfu\ Xhv longest histor}*, 
and ita influence has been most widely felt. Of the convontion.s that in New 
York, in 1866 ; the Ohio State Convention, which met at Cohmibus, in Febni- 
ary, 186i> ; the Northwest (Convention, at Monmouth, Illinois, in April, 1871, 
and Uie National Convention at Pittsburgh, in 1870, wc^re the most noteworthy. 
The Fittuburgh Convention giive a marked impulse to the cause. No imme- 
diate attempt has been made to secure a(*tion by Congress. All the efforts of 
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the Association have been directed to the formation of a right public sentiment 
on the relation of government to religion, — a sentiment without whidi the 
amendment would be as valueless as its adoption would be impossible. For 
nearly six years the progress of the movement, and the labors in its behalf, 
have been faithfully chronicled in the pages of the Christian Statesman, a 
paper established by the writer of this sketch, and the Rev. D. McAllister, for 
the advocacy of this cause. Established at first as the individual contribution 
of its editors to the cause, and issued only semi-monthly, it has lately been 
enlarged and is now published weekly, on an adequate pecuniary foundation, 
and with a large and steadily increasing circulation. Its pages furnish a com- 
plete record of the movement since September, 1867, and a full report of pro- 
ceedings and addresses at all principal conventions. Many of the mos| 
elaboi*ate discussions of the principle of national responsibility to God, and 
other related topics, have first appeared as contributions to its columns. 

For convenience of reference, and to show the dignity, importance and con- 
sistency of the principles which underlie* this movement, as well as the cahn« 
earnest and judicious spirit in which it has been carried forward, I appoid 
here the XUalls for the three preceding National Conventions, held in Fltte- 
burgh, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, in the years 1870, 1871, and 1872 req)ect- 
ively, together with the resolutions adopted at each : 

CALL FOR THE PITTSBURGH CONVENTION. 

The Constitution of the United States makes no acknowledgment of Almighty Qod, 
the Author of national existence ; nor of Jesus Christ, who is the Ruler of Nations ; nor 
of the Bible, which is the Fountain of law and good morals, as well as of religion. Tbto 
has, from the beginning, been a matter of deep regret. It may have been an oversiglit, 
but it was, and it Is, both an error and an evil. It does not reflect the views of the^ groat 
majority of the people upon these matters. It dishonors God. It is inconsistent with 
the character of nearly all our State Constitutions, and with all the precedents of our 
early history. It has introduced, or furthered, views and measures which are now 
struggling for a baneful ascendancy in State and national politics : such as, that civil 
government is only a social compact; that it exists only for secular and material, not 
for moral ends; that Sabbath Laws are unconstitutional, and that the Bible most be 
excluded from our public schools. 

The National Association, which has been formed for the purpose of securing snob 
an amendment to the National Constitution as will reihedy this great defect, indicate 
that this Is a Christian nation, and place all Christian Laws, institutions and Usages 
in our Government on an undeniable legal basis in the fundamental law of the nation, 
invites, &c. 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT PITTSBURGH. 

Mesdvedj That civil government is grounded, like the family, in the principles of the 
nature of man as a social creature ; that it has Its powers and functions thus deter- 
mined by the Creator, and is, therefore, like the family, an ordinance of God. 

Besolvedj That nations, as sovereignties, wielding moral as well as physical power, 
and having moral as well as material objects, are morally accountable to God. 

Besolved, That the moral laws under which nations are held accountable, include 
not cnly the law written on the heart of man, but also the fuller revelation of the 
Divine character and will, given In the Bible. 

JResolved, That it is the right of nations as such, no less than of the individuals eom- 
posing them, to worship God according to the religion of Jesus Christ. 

Resolved^ That in order to maintain and give permanency to the Christian features 
which have marked this nation from its origin, it is necessary to give them authorita- 
tive sanction in our organic law. 
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Beaoloedt That the proposed amendment of our National Constitution, so far from 
Infringing any individual's righUi of conscience, or tending in the least degree to a 
onion of Church ;ind State, will afford the fullest security against a corrupt and oor> 
mpting church establishment, and form the strongest safeguard of both the civil and 
religious liberties of all citizens. 

Resolved, That the present movement is not sectarian, nor even ecclesiastical, but 
thHt it is the assertion of the right, and acknowledgment of the duty of a people who 
believe in the Christian religion to govern themselves in a Christian manner. 



CALL FOR TUB PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION. * 

There is no political document so all-important to the American statesman and the 
American citizen as the Constitution of the United States. All law, all customs, all 
forms of administration are shaped by it. Everything in any State, corporation or 
business that affects a'citizen in the remotest degree as to " life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness " is tested by it, and ^nds and works only as it agrees with it. 
Tear by year its molding power is felt. The President, the Co'ngress and the Courts 
are coming more and more into evident agreement with what is there written. Our 
statesmen and our whole people are learning their Americanism, as to its letter and 
spirit, from that great instrument. This is as it should be. This was intended from 
the beginning. 

But, at the same time^ it is a serious matter if that Constitution should be found 
wanting in any principle or any matter of fact. The deficiency will in due time work 
mischief. Error in the Constitution will work as powerfully as truth, and what is left 
out of it may one day be formally declared un-American. And one such serious 
matter there is ; one unnecessary and most unfortunate omission. God and Chris- 
tianity are aot once alluded to : although the Constitution is itself the product of a 
Christian civilization, and although it purports to represent the mind of a Christian 
people, who in all their State Constitutions had made explicit reference to both 
God and religion. Hence it is that all the laws of this country in favor of a Christian 
morality are enacted and enforced outside of the Constitution. They rest only upon 
the basis of what is called Common Ijaw. We have, strictly, no oath, no law against 
blasphemy, Sabbath breaking or polygamy that has any better foundation. And, as 
matters seem to be going, it will soon be discovered and decreed that common law is 
only another name for custom, which has no binding force. And then where are we? 
In atheism, corruption and anarchy. 

The National Association which has been formed, Ac, 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT PHILADELPHIA. 

Beeotted^ 1st. That this Convention of those who aim to secure a religious amend- 
ment to our National Constitution gratefully acknowledge the good providence of God 
in the evident progress of this cause during the past year. 

M. That, with the conviction that under God all that is wanting for its ultimate and 
early triumph. is the publication and illustration of the facts and the principles upon 
which it is based, we pledge ourselves to renewed zeal in its prosecution. 

3d. That this Convention renewedly calls the attention of the American people to 
the fact that in some of our treaties with foreign governments, which are of equal au- 
thority with the Constitution itself, we are declared to be a nation in no sense founded 
upon Christianity, and not (formally) unlike Mohammedans. 

4tli. That this Convention reiterates with an increased and solemn appreciation of 
their importance the following prihciples of moral and pohtical philosophy, which, in 
substance, have been set forth by former Conventions, viz : 

That civil government in the earth stands for its right of existence upon the same 
basis with the fkmily, both being the appointments of the God of nature and morality. 
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and that natioDS, like families, are public persons, with moral character, with rigfatiy 
duties, and responsibilities. 

That the continued ignoring of God and religion exposes us to the guUt of fbrmal 
national Atheism. 

That the nation constituted by the union of the thirteen British-American CoIoniM 
was a Christian nation, as is shown by their several Colonial histories and separate 
State Constitutions, and therefore it was and is no more than simple justice to .the 
people to reflect their sentiments in the National Constitution. 

5th. That, in view of the controlling power of the Constitution, in shaping State as 
well as National policy, it is of immediate importance to public morals and to social 
order, to •secure '' such an amendment to the Constitution as will remedy this great 
defect, indicate that this is a Christian nation, and place all Christian laws, insUta- 
tions, and usages in our Government on an undeniable legal basis in the fundamental 
law of the nation ;" especially tbose which secure a proper oath, and which proteot 
society against blasphemy. Sabbath-breaking, and polygamy. 



CALL FOB THB CINCINNATI CONVENTION. 

Government is instituted for man as an intellectual, social, and moral and religions be- 
ing. It corresponds to his whole nature. It is intended to protect and advance the higher 
as well as the lower interests of humanity. It acts for its legitimate purposes when it 
watches over domestic life, and asserts and enforces the sanctity of tl\e marriage 
bond ; when it watches over intellect and education, and furnishes means for deyelop- 
ing all the faculties of the mind ; when it frowns on profaneness, lewdness, the dese- 
cration of the Sabbath, and other crimes which injure society chiefly by weakening 
moral and religious sentiment, and degrading the character of a people. 

Acting for such purposes, government should be established on moral principles. 
Moral principles of conduct are determined by moral relations. The relations of a 
nation to God and His moral laws are clear and definite : 

1. A nation is the creature of God. 

2. It is clothed with authority derived from God. 

3. It owes allegiance to Jesus Christ, the appointed Ruler of Nations. 

4. It is subject to the authority of the Bible, the special revelation of moral law. 

In constituting and administering its Government, then, a nation is under obliga- 
tions to acknowledge God as the author of its existence and the source of its author- 
ity, Jesus Christ as its ruler, and the Bible as the fountain of its laws, and the 
supreme rule of its conduct. 

Up to the time of the adoption of the National Constitution, acknowledgments of 
this kind were made by all the States. They are yet made by many of the States. 
And in the actual administration of the national Government the principle is admit- 
ted. But the fundamental law of the nation, the Constitutioo of the United States, 
on which our Government rests, and according to which it is to be administered, Ikils 
to make, fully and explicitly, any such acknowledgment. This failure has fostered 
among us mischievous ideas like the following : The nation, as such, ha^ no relations 
to God ; its authority has no higher source than the will of the people ; Government 
is instituted only for the lower wants of man ; the State goes beyond its sphere 
when it educates religiously, or legislates against profanity or Sabbath desecration. 

The National Association which has been formed, Ac. 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT CINCINNATI. 

Resolved, That the State, as a power claiming and exercising supreme jurisdiotion 
over vast numbers of human beings, as the sovereign arbiter of life and death, and as 
an educating power, has necessarily a moral character and accountability of its own. 
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Beidtoed, That it Is the right aod duty of the United States, as a oation settled by 
Christians, a nation with Christian laws and usages, and with Christianity as its 
greatest social force, to acknowledge itself, in its written Constitution, to be a Chris- 
tian nation. 

Besoioed, That as the disregard of sound theory always leads to mischievous 
practical results, so in this case the failure of our nation to acknowledge, in its 
organic law, its relation to God and His moral lawR, as a Christian nation, has fos- 
tered the theory that government has nothing to do with religion, and that conse- 
quently laws in favor of the Sabbath, Christian marriage, and the use of the Bible in 
the schools, are unconstitutional. 

Resolved, That we recognize the necessity of complete harmdny between our written 
Constitution and the actual facts of the National life ; and we maintain that the true 
wily to effect this undoubted harmony is not to expel the Bible and all idea of God and 
religion from our schools, abrogate laws enforcing Christian morality, an'd abolish all 
devout observances in connection with Government, but to insert an explicit acknowl- 
edgment of God and the Bible in our fundamental law. 

Resoboed, That the proposed religious Amendment, so far from tending to a union of 
Church and State, is directly opposed to such union, inasmuch as it recognizes the 
nation's relations to God, and insists that the nation should acknowledge these relations 
for itself, and not through the medium of any Church establishment. 



The most imposing and intliiential Convention yet held was that of which 
the following pages give the proceedings. In the number of delegates in at- 
tendance, in the variety and effectiveness of the addresses which commended 
the cause to enthusiastic and delighted audiences, and in the generous provi- 
sion made for the prosecution of the work on an enlarged scale during the 
coming year, this Convention far surpassed all that have preceded it. 

Wednesday, the 20th ult., the day fixed for the assembling of the Conven- 
tion, was a day of spring-like mildness and beauty, a circumstance which 
contributed to swell the audiences at the first two sessions of the Convention. 
But the increasing interest of its proceedings, and the earnestness of its niem- 
bern and friends, were manifest in the fact that, notwithHtanding an incessant 
snow-storm on the second day, which lasted far into the night, the attendance 
continued undiminislied until the end. The assembly, at each of the evening 
sessions, numbered fully 1,500 persons, and these, with scarcely an exception, 
remained till a late hour with evident interest and delight. 

According to the report of the Committee on Enrollment, found on page 49, 
four hundred and seventy members took seats in the (Convention, and three 
hundred and sixty-three of these bore certificates of tlieir appointment as dele- 
gates from public meetings, auxiliary societies, churches and other bodies. The 
students of Harvard Law School, for example, had held a meeting and 
appointed three of their number as delegates to New York. Thus the Con- 
vention, large as it was, represented an immensely larger constituency devoted 
to the cause. Nineteen States and one territory were thus represented. 

A delightful feature of this, as of all previous conventions, was ttie harmony 
with which the representatives of the various denominations of Christians 
were able to deliberate and act together in the interests of their common 
Christianity and of the civil institutions which rest on it. Not a trace of de- 
nominational self-assertion, or of sectarian jealousy, was visible through ' the 
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whole course of the proceedings. In fact, sectarian diyersities sunk out of 
sight in the unity of feeling and purpose which pervaded the assembly, and 
the question, " Of what church is he ? " was seldom asked. To every one who 
deplores the divisions of the Church, our work has great moral value, as it 
makes visible the underlying unity and essential agreement of all Christian 
sects, and brings them together in a holy fellowship which greatly promotes 
mutual acquaintance and esteem. 



A similar sketch of the origin and progess of this movement, of which this 
is in part a condensation, was prefixed to the proceedings of the last National 
Convention. . The reader is referred to this for additional information. 



PROCEEDINGS 



OF THE 



NATIONAL CONVENTION, 

NEW YORK, 

FEBRUARY 26 AND 27. 1873. 



This Convention of the friends of the movement to secure the 
Religious Amendment of tlie Constitution of the United States, met 
in the Large Hall of the Cooper Institute, on Wednesday, February 
26, at two o'clock, P. M. The call, in response to which the Con- 
vention assembled, was as follows : 

CALL FOR A NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

The Question of the Bible in the Public Schools, of Sabbath Laws, aud 
many similar questions, are now demanding attention and decisive settlement. 
Shall the Kation preserve the Christian features of its life ? This is rapidly 
becoming the issue of our day. 

Many thoughtful citizens view with deep concern the assaults now being 
made on everything of a Christian character in our civil institutions. Not 
only timeserving politicians and irreligious men, but eminent officers of gov- 
ernment, and leaders among Christians, accepting the false theory that govern- 
ment has nothing to do with religion, cooperate in these assaults. 

An appeal against the Bible in the Common Scliools now lies before the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio. It will come up for adjudication, in its regular order, 
sometime this winter, when a determined eA'ort will be made to overturn the 
present noble school system of that State. 

Tlie Su[)crinteudent of Public Instruction of the State of New York has re- 
cently decided that the Bible, though assigned an lionorable place in the State 
system of education when first established, and actually used for sixty years, 
can no longer be legally read during regular hours in any school of the State. 
Armed with autlioritative decisions like this, the enemies of the Bible certainly 
will Rucx*ecd unless the friends of oiir Common Sch(M)ls awake to the dangers 
that tlireaten them, and take prompt and adequate actiou. 
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In order successfully to repel their assaults, the assailants must be met at 
their own point of attack. They assail the Bible in the Schools, Sabbath 
Laws, Laws against Polygamy, and every similar element of our Christian 
civilization, on the ground of their inconsistency with the Constitution of the 
United States, which acknowledges neither God nor the Bible, and with which 
everything in the actual administration of the Government should harmoniase. 

What shall be done ? This is the momentous question now forcing itself 
upon the American people. It will not down. It must soon be answered in one 
of two ways. Which shall it be ? Shall we obliterate every Christian feature 
from existing institutions ? Or, shall we make the Constitution explicitly 
Christian ? Shall we thrust out the Bible from our schools to make them con- 
form to the Constitution ? ' Patriotism and true Statesmanship answer. No ! 
But let the acknowledgment of God and the Bible be inserted in the Consti- 
tution to make it conform to the Ccjmmon Schools. 

The National Association has been formed for the purpose of securing snch 
^an amendment to the Constitution as will suitably acknowledge Almighty €k)d 
as the author of the nation's existence and the ultimate source of its authority, 
Jesus Christ as its Kuler, and the Bible as the fountain of its laws, and thus 
indicate that this is a Christian nation, and place all Christian laws, institu- 
tions, and usages in our government on an undeniable ^egal basis in the fun- 
damental law of the land. This Association invites all citizens, who favor such 
an amendment, without distincti6n of party or creed, to meet in the TTALL 
OP THE COOPER UNION, New York City, on Wednesday, February 26, 
1873, at 2 o'clock, P. M. 

All such citizens, to whose notice this call may be brought, are requested to 
hold meetings, and appoint Delegates to the Convention. 

WILLIAM STRONG, U. S. Supreme Court, 

PresiderU of the Nabumal AssoeicUion, 

Vice-Presidents : 

His Excellency, James M. Habvet, Ghvernor of Kanscu. 

His Excellency, Seth Padelford, Oovemor qf Rhode leUmd. 

The Hon. J. W. McCiiURG, Ex-Qownvor ofmseouri. 

The Hon. W. H. Cumback, Ideutenant- Governor of Indiana, 

The Hon. Wm. Murray, Supreme Court of New York. 

The Hon. M. B. Hagans, Superior Qni/rt of OindnnaH. 

The Hon. Felix R. Brunot, Chairman of the Boa/rd of Indian Commistionmt^ 

Pitt^mrgy Pa. 
John Alexander, Esq., PhUade^phia^ Pa. 
Charles G. Nazro, Esq., jBew&m, Mass. 
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. The Hon. Wm. Strong, of Washington, President of the National 
Association, being absent, .Jno. Alexander, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the National Association, called the 
Convention to order, and spoke as follows : 

We are called together at a time of no ordinary significance. The com- 
manding influence of our American republicanism is causing republics to be 
born in a day; and if constant vigilance be necessary to preserve liberty, our 
present national necessity is that Christian statesmanship which we have 
assembled together to promote. It is, therefore, no transient, sectional, or 
party interest that has called us to the metropolis of American influence at 
this time. This National Association desires to preserve and perpetuate for 
ourselves, our children, and for the example of all the world, the glorioas in- 
heritance which we have received from our Christian patriotic ancestors. We 
know from other history of the past, as well as from Holy Writ, that the 
nation that will not serve Him shall perish. 

The Rev. A. M. Milligan, D.D., of Pittsburg, was called upon by 
the Chairman to lead the Convention in prayer. 

A Committee on Enrollment was then appointed, as follows: 

Rev. J. R. Thompson, Chairman ; Rev, E. H. Fanning, Rev. W. H. Enox, 
Rev. S. H. Graham, Rev. D. B. Willson,. Messrs. J. B. Caldwell, A. L. 
Kelley, Lewis Renfield, Robert Taylor, D. -Chesnut, and John Love. 

A Committee on Permanent Organization was also appointed, as 
follows : 

Rev. J, C. K. Milligan, Chainnan ; Rev. George Taylor, Rev. Alkx. 
Calhoun, and J. J. Swanwick, Esq. 
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Pending the report of these Committees, the Rev. D. McAllister, 
General Secretary of the National Association, delivered an address, 
in substance as follows : 

D. McALLISTEKS ADDRESS. 

THE RELIGIOUS AMENDMENT MOVEMENT JUST, SEASONABLE, AND NECESSARY. 

It is fitting that something should he said, at the beginning of the sessions 
of this Convention, in answer to the question, " For what purpose and why 
has this National Assembly met ? " As a representative of the movement, I 
shall endeavor to answer this inquiry, and show that we have met to further 
what is right in itself, and seasonable, and necessary. 

This Convention has assembled at the call of the National Association to 
secure the Religious Amendment of the Constitution of the United States ; 
aniV the object of the Convention, like that of the Association, is to prepare 
the way for ultimately securing such an amendment to the Constitution as will 
suitably express our national acknowledgment of the authority of Almighty 
God, of Christ, and of the Bible. No one is committed to any form of words. 
A suitable acknowledgment of the nation^s relation to the Supreme Ruler of 
nations, and His moral laws, is asked for, while it is left with the appropriate 
authority, either Congress or a Constitutional Convention, as the cpse may be, 
to formulate the expression. 

The movement for such an amendment rests upon a fact and a principle : 
on the f(ui that the Government of the United States, as it is and always has 
been administered, stands in intimate relations with Christianity ; and on the 
printipU that the relations of a government to the religion of the people, as a 
unit, should be acknowledged in the flindamental law. The fact is indispu- 
table. The principle is one of the most firmly established and fundamental 
principles of constitutional law. Let us examine each of these points, appeal- 
ing to the records of history and the highest authorities in political science 
and jurisprudence. • 

The fact that our Government always has been connected with Christianity, 
as it never has been connected with any other religion, is so patent a fact of 
history as to need only to be stated. The men who came to this country and 
originally settled it, were, for the most part. Christians. They acknowledged 
Almighty God, and Christ, and the Bible. The Christian religion was the 
religion by whose teachings they sought to regulate all their affairs. They 
were of different nationalities and languages, but they were mainly of one 
religion— (-hristianity, with an open Bible. Tliere were Swedes and Finns ; 
there were Dutch and French settlers ; there were Scotch, and Irish, and 
English colonists. But they were, with but comparatively few exceptions, 
Christian men, with their different translations of one and the same authorita- 
tive Holy Book. 

Now, the religion of a people must lie at the very foundation of their 
nati<mality. Max MOller, in his lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, look- 
ing at this subject simply as a philosopher, says : *' It is language and religion 
that make a people ; but religion is even' a more powerful agent than lan- 
guage.*' The history of our own nation may be cited as one of the most con- 
vincing proofs of this statement. Schelling and Hegel, expressing the con- 
viction reached through tlie philosophic study of history, declare the ^Axeift. 
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truth. Says Hegel, in his Philosophy of History : " Their idea of Gkxi con- 
stitutes the general foundation of a people. Whatever is the form of a 
religion, the same is the form of a State and its Constitution. It springs from 
religion." 

Had Mohammedans settled this country, they would have incorporated 
Mohammedanism into its civil and political institutions. Had Pagans come 
here at first, and continued in the ascendancy, the political body formed 
and developed would have taken on distinctively Pagan features. The religion 
of a people will pervade all their relations and associations. It is the most 
potent of all social forces. It will inevitably control the molding of the 
national life. All other influences must at last succumb to it, or it must cease 
to be the religion of the people. 

The Christians who peopled this land simply did what the settler8«>f any 
country always have done and will do. They built up institutions which were 
clearly and unmistakably marked with the characteristics of their religion. 
As Daniel Webster well said : " Our ancestors founded their government on 
morality and religious sentiment. They were brought hither by their hi^ 
veneration for the Christian religion. They journeyed by its light and labored 
in its hope. They sought to incorporate it with the elements of their society, 
and to diffuse its influences through all their institutions, civil, political, social, 
and educational." They formed themselves as Christians into civil and politi- 
cal organizations. At first in the colonies, and then in the States, the Christian 
religion was acknowledged in the whole structure of government. In his com- 
mentaries on the Constitution, Justice Story remarks: "Every American 
colony, from its foundation down to the revolution, with the exception of 
Rhode Island, if, indeed, that State be an exception, did openly, by the whole 
course of its institutions, support and sustain, in some form, the Chrietian 
religion." After the revolution the intimate relation of the Government with 
Christianity still continued. Our forefathers, who called on God during their 
struggle, acknowledged Him in their legislative assemblies, in their schools 
where His word was read, and in the courts of justice where an oath was pre- 
scribed to be taken in His name. They appointed public days of fasting and 
thanksgiving, and placed upon their statute-books laws guarding the sacrednen 
of the Lord^s day. Again and again they declared that Christianity was part 
of the common law of the land. 

This connection between Christianity and the administration of our Gk>Yem- 
ment still exists. Christian ministers are employed by Government as chaplains 
in public institutions. They go forth at Government's expense with our army 
and our navy in time of war, and still teach the truths of Christianity to soldiers 
and sailors in time of peace. Prayers are offered in our State legislatures and in 
the halls of Congress. The Bible is in our schools and the oath in our courts 
of justice. Laws against profanity and Sabbath desecration, though too oftoi 
inoperative, are still upon our statute-books. The appointment of days for 
public thanksgiving, since Lincoln's time, has become the regular annual prac- 
tice of the President as well as of State Governors. 

Here, then, is the fact. The Government of the United States, as the gov- 
ernment of a Christian people — a people among whom the Christian religion 
is altogether in the ascendancy — is to-day administered, as it always has been, 
in intimate connection with Christianity. 

And now we come to the principle that the connection which actually exists 
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between the government and the religion of the people should find acknowl- 
edgment in the fundamental law. 

The highest authorities in Constitutional Jurisprudence are at pains to point 
out the distinction between the written Constitution of a nation, and that 
providential or historical Constitution which exists before the written instru- 
ment. Not only such authorities as De Maistre, Kothe, and Stahl, but the best 
writers among ourselves, such as Brownson, Hurd, Jameson, and Mulford, make 
this important distinction in a very clear and emphatic manner. Says the last 
named author, in his invaluable work entitled "The Nation:" **The Consti- 
tution of the political people has a two-fold character: there is a real and a 
formal Constitution. The one is the development of the nation in history — 
the historical Constitution; the other is the formula which the nation pre- 
scribes for its order — the enacted Constitution." 

Now, a written Constitution is not a necessity of government. Up to the 
year 1818, the State of Connecticut had no written Constitution ; nor was one 
framed for Rhode Island until the year 1842. If the United States (Govern- 
ment had no written Constitution, the question as to the constitutionality of 
any official action would be tested by an appeal to the customs, compacts, 
decisions of courts, and ordinary statutes of the country. But as we have a 
written instrument, the appeal is made to it. And just so far as the written 
instrument serves its purpose as a Constitution of government, it will be a 
transcript of the unwritten historical Constitution of the nation. It is a dress 
made for the nation, and it should be made to fit. The social forces actually 
operating in a nation give it a certain character. They mold its institutions, 
determine its common law, and evolve the actual and distinctive features of 
the nation's life. It is the office of a written Constitution to translate these 
facts of the unwritten Constitution into legal language, and authenticate them. 
So says Judge Jameson. Mr. Mulford expresses the same thought thus: 
" The formal Constitution must correspond to the real. It is the order in 
which the people are to act, and the people must find, therefore, in the written 
or formal Constitution, the expression of its spirit, and its purpose must not 
be fettered nor perverted by it, but it must be able to act in and through it ' 
with entire freedom, in the furtlierance of its aim. There must be reflected 
in it its own spirit, and in so far as it fails of this, it has elements of weakness 
or of peril.'* 

Here, again, are the most important principles of political philosophy, 
thought out by able men without regard to any movement. Let the candid 
student of constitutional law apply them. Is it not a fact that the Christian 
religion is the most potent social force that ever operated among us as a 
people? Has it not evolved facts of a distinctively Christian character in the 
nation's life ? Is there not, as there always has been, a vital connection be- 
tweeen our Government, in its administration, and Christianity? Do not the 
very demands of our opponents prove this ? Is not, in other words, the real, 
vital, historical Constitution of our nation, Christian ? And, according to the 
principle brought to view, should not the formal, written Constitution con- 
form to the unwritten one, and be explicitly Christian also ? If Christianity 
be the most powerful social force in operation in this nation, and if it have 
evolved, as a matter of fact, most important national features and institutions 
of a Christian character, as is admitted on all hands; and if it be the office of a 
written Constitution to translate these facts into legal language, and incorpo- 
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rate their authentication into itself — if it be a principle of constitutional law 
that the formal Constitution should correspond to the real Constitution, as the 
highest authorities agree in maintaining, then it seems utterly impossible to 
escape the conclusion that the relation which actually exists between our Gov- 
ernment and Christianity should have expression in the written Constitution of 
the nation. 

Such expression, however, is not found in our fundamental law. I do not 
wait here to show how that omission occurred. It is sufficient for us just 
now to have in mind the admitted fact that the national Constitution is silent 
as to religion, while the nation itself, as it moves on in the administration of 
its affairs, is not silent. Christianity has evolved and maintained the fact, in 
the unwritten Constitution of the nation, of prayer in the name of Christ in 
the nation's halls ; but the written Constifution has no clause to correspond to 
this fact. Christianity has placed the Bible, as a fact, in the nation's courts 
of justice, and in the common schools ; but the written Constitution does not 
authenticate this essential fact of our national life. Thus, to adapt to this 
point the language already quoted— language all the more forcible because the 
writer had only general principles in view, " The written or formal Constitu- 
tion fails to reflect the nation's spirit in not being conformed to the real or un- 
written Christian Constitution of the nation, and for this reason it has in itself 
elements of weakness and of peril." 

Hundreds of intelligent men, when their attention has been called to this 
omission, while they deeply regret it, have deprecated any attempt to remedy 
the defect. They would rejoice, they say, had the acknowledgments we 
seek been made in the Constitution when first framed, but at this late day 
the attempt to secure them is open to the gravest objections. How forcibly 
does this remind us of the objection to Franklin's motion for prayers in the 
Convention that framed the Constitution. For nearly five weeks there seems 
to have been no thought of looking to Gk)d for direction in the Convention. 
Franklin moved that henceforth prayers be offered every morning. Mr. Sher- 
man seconded the motion. But Mr. Hamilton and several others expressed 
their apprehensions that, however proper such a resolution might have been 
at the beginning of the Convention, it might at that late day bring on it some 
disagreeable animadversions. Franklin and Sherman well replied that the past 
omission of duty could not justify a further omission. Had the Convention 
not been guiHy of a continued omission of an acknowledged duty, but looked 
to the Father of lights for guidance, we might have been spared the disasters 
of recent years, and the rising perils of to-day. 

A continued omission on our part, tp do what it is admitted ought to liave 
been done at first, can be attended only with evil.' Once more I appeal to tlie 
authority of Judge Jameson. Like the other writers to whom I have referred, 
he insists upon having the written Constitution conform to the unwritten (Con- 
stitution. of the nation. In any case in which there is a want of conformity 
between the formal or written and the real or unwritten Constitution, he states 
clearly and pointedly what should be done. And let his words be marked. 
They are the words of a sound lawyer. They are words of present warning. 
" Not only may the people, but, if they would insure peace with progress, they 
mvst by amendments cause the former to conform substantially with the 
latter." 

Because of the failure to conform our written Constitution to the facts of the 
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relation of our Goverument to Christianity, obstacles have been thrown in the 
way of the progress of the nation as a Christian nation. When the Constitu- 
tion was adopted no one dreamed of denying that relation. But the omission 
of its acknowledgment in the formal Constitution soon led to its denial.' Nine 
years after the written Constitution was framed, a treaty was ratified with 
Tripoli in which it is expressly stated that "the (Government of the United 
States is not in any sense founded on (he Christian religion." Justice Story 
tells us in his " Commentaries on the Constitution," that at the time of its 
adoption " an attempt to level all religions, and make it a matter of State 
policy to hold all in utter indifierence, would have created univeraal disappro- 
bation, if not universal indignation." And yet the very policy of the written 
Constitution is at the present time almost universally declared to be to put all 
religions on a level, and hold all in indifference. This is the legitimate power 
of silence — the potent influence of omission, of non-conformity to the real 
Constitution of the nation, in our fundamental law. 

The same disastrous influence of this omission is seen in many practical 
questions of our day. Chancellor Kent and other eminent jurists decided long 
ago that Christianity is part of the common law of the land. This decision is 
now repeatedly, and in high quarters, reversed. The Supreme Court of Ohio 
and the Superior Court of New York City have laid down the counter-position 
that Christianity is not a part of our common law. Comstock, in his popular 
edition of " Kent's Commentaries," declares that, according to the best con- 
sidered authorities, Christianity is not a part of the common law of the land. 
This decision is maintained all over the country by an increasing number of 
citizens, on the ground that the Constitution of the United States acknowledges 
Christianity no more than any other religion. 

And now come forward the so-called " Liberals " with their demands for the 
discontinuance of chaplains, and of the oath, and of the Bible in the public 
schools, and for the abrogation of Sabbath laws, and all laws enforcing 
Chriitian morality, on the ground that the Constitution of the United States 
contains no acknowledgment of Christianity, and places all relierions and no 
religion, irreligion, infidelity and atheism included, on a perfect equality. 
Their complaint is that in the actual administration of our Government all 
religions are 7iot put upon a level, and their demand is now reiterated — and 
they are organizing to carry it into efiect — ^that oar whole political system shall 
be administered on a purely secular basis, in accordance with a written Con- 
stitution which, they boast, is untainted with any acknowledgment of Chris- 
tianity. 

It is useless to insist that they mi8interi)ret the written fundamental law. 
However well an implied or obscurely-expresseil acknowledgment of the Gov- 
ernment's relation to Christianity might have answered heretofore, the day for 
every thing of this vague and uncertain kind has gone by. The nation must 
now declare itself. For, if it remain silent now, its written law will be made 
the potent weaiK)n for enforcing the demands against our Christian civil insti- 
tutions. 

Nor are these opponents of the Christian institutions of the State asserting 
their demands in v^n. Already the Bible is excluded from many of our public 
HQhools. Even prominent City and State Superintendents of Education have 
decided that the Holy Scriptures cannot be legally read during regular hours 
in our schools. Our Sabbath laws are becoming a dead letter. The theory 
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that goyemment has nothing to do with religion, the theory which is on every 
hand declared to be the theory pf our national Constitution, is binding us hand 
and foot. The enemies of our Christian institutions set up the written Con- 
stitution before us as an insuperable barrier to our progress in Christian civili- 
zation. They defy our Christian laws of marriage and divorce, and betake 
themselves for refuge to the Constitution. They violate the civil, safeguards 
of the Sabbath, and shield themselves beneath the Constitution. Elated with 
success, and gathering strength and boldness in their struggles, they brandish 
the written Constitution, and now more defiantly than ever before, assault 
the nation in the very citadel of its strength — the use of the Bible in its 
conmion schools. In a word, the written Constitution' is to-day the spear and 
shield, the potent weapon both of offense and defense', of Uie foes of the 
Christian institutions of the nation. 

But there is a limit to these agressions upon what is dearest and best among 
the institutions we have inherited. The spirit of the Christian fathers of the 
Republic still lives. These last sweeping demands of the enemy are rousing 
it from its slumber. It hears the demand for the obliteration of everything 
that marks our Christian character ; the demand that as there is no acknow- 
ledgment of God in the Constitution, there must be none in the halls of Con- 
gress ; that as there is no acknowledgment of Christianity in the written 
instrument, there must be none in our army or navy, or in prisons ; that the 
Bible must be expelled from our courts and schools to make them conform to 
the Constitution. And already the response has begun to sound out over our 
States. The hundreds of delegates from the majority of the States of the 
Union gathered here to-day, their number every hour increasing, give expres- 
sion to the deepest feelings of patriotic hearts. The answer to the '^ Demands 
of Liberalism '' is an earnest and determined "No !'' Our fathers founded 
Christian institutions. These are the sources of our prosperity, the guarantees 
of our liberty. For the sake of these and their blessed fruits, the written Con- 
stitution was framed. It was made for them, not they for it. The dictate of 
true patriotism and statesmanship is clear. The Bible must not be cast out of 
our schools ; our Christian laws of marriage, and of the Sabbath, must not be 
abrogated ; the oath of God must not be banished from our courts of justice, 
and all this to make the administration of our Government conform to the 
written Constitution. But, on the other hand, we shall meet the crisis that is 
upon us by inserting a suitable acknowledgment of God, and Christianity, and 
the Bible, in the written Constitution, and make it conform to our common 
schools and all the other essential features of our unwritten Constitution. To 
insure peace with progress, we mimty by a Religious Amendment, cause the 
written fundamental law of the nation to conform to the Christian /<9m^ of our 
national life. This is the just, seasonable, and necessary movement, for the 
advancement of which we are met to-day. 



At the close of this address, the Committee on Permanent Organ- 
ization presented a partial report, which was completed at a subse- 
quent session, and is as follows : 
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Rev. C. D. Trumbull, Iowa. 

J. M. M*CuTCHEON, Esq., Colorado Territory, 

Secretary : 
Rev. SAMUEL COLLINS, of Pennsylvania, 

Assistant Secretaries: 

Rev. N. R Johnston. 
Rev. W. H. Tiffany. 
Rev. W. H. Knox. * 



The President, on taking the Chair, delivered the following 
address: 

ADDRESS OP MR BRUNOT. 

We assemble to-day, not as Republicans or Democrats, not as Protestants or 
Catholics, net as Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, or Episcopaliana— not 
as the representatives of any political party or religious society, but as citizens 
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of the Republic, who, ignoring differences on all points, unite in the desire to 
perfect the great fundamental law under which we enjoy the privileges of this 
meeting. 

We believe that it is essential to the perfection of the Constitution of the 
United States that it should acknowledge God, the source of all wisdom and 
power, and by the recognition of Christ and the Divine law distinctly assert 
the Christian religion as the foundation principle of the government. We 
believe not only that this expression of fealty is due from the nation to the 
Divine source of all her prosperity, but that the Religious Amendment of the 
Constitution is essential to the preservation of Liberty. 

We regard with feelings of the highest admiration the Constitution of the 
United States, and magnify the wisdom and patriotism of its framers. Their 
work stands unequalled among all similiar political instruments of other na- 
tions known to history. But no human work was ever absolutely perfect at 
its origin; neither was the Constitution of the United States. The great men 
who formed it recognized this fact in providing for its amendment, and amend- 
ments have already been made, the wisdom of which few will gainsay. There 
is hardly an educated man in America to-day who could not frame a simple 
clause, which, had it been originally inserted in that Constitution devised to 
" establish justice " and " promote domestic tranquility," would have saved 
the nation from a deluge of blood, and to her coffers an argosy of treasure. 
It is no slur upon the fathers of the Constitution that this was not done by 
them. It was perhaps beyond the compass of human prescience. But the 
omission and the result serve to illustrate the fallibility of the highest type of 
human wisdom, and will suggest to the most common mind that the work of 
the Convention of 1787 was not perfect. 

That skepticism pervaded the minds of the leading statesmen of the day is 
undeniable. Its malign influence upon the deliberations of the Convention 
becomes painfully apparent when we read that the proposition of Dr. Frank- 
lin that '' prayers imploring the assistance of Heaven, and its blessing upon our 
deliberations, be held in this assembly," received but few affirmative votes. 

Their political, literary, and social relations with France were of the 
closest character — and the atmosphere of France was breathed by our states- 
men. Her great infidel writers were then sowing the wind which seemed to 
that people the very breath of liberty. It grew into the whirlwind of the 
French Revolution. The framers of our Constitution felt the breeze, but* 
knew not of the storm. We have seen the storm, and the awful record of it 
stands to our warning. 

The National Association represented by this Convention fully recognizes 
the constitutional method by which this religious amendment is to be effected. 
As it is the duty of every man to labor fOr the good of his fellow men so far as 
he can do so consistently with his duty to himself and his family, so also it is 
his duly to labor for the perfection of his nation. In attempting this service 
to our country, we perform one of our chief duties to God, and in serving 
God we but serve our country. 

If then the Constitution of the United States was not originally perfect, if 
its framers contemplated its future amendment, and provided a mode for 
amending it under which important amendments have already been made, 
and if we believe that a further amendment is of paramount importance and 
demanded by the Christian civilization of the age, and that it is our duty to 
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labor to effect it — manifestly we assemble for a legitimate purpose, in a pa- 
triotic spirit, to pursue our object in a lawftil way. 

That God is the Divine author and source of all civil power accords with 
the opinion of the greatest men in all ages of the world. St. Paul J>ays, ** The 
powers that be are ordained of God," (Rom. xiii., 1,) and the words are but a 
summary of the teachings of Holy Writ on -that subject. An eminent Church 
of England divine (Dr. Jortin, cited by Dr. Wines, page 85) says, " Govern- 
ment, both in Church and State, is of God ; the forms of it are of men ;" and 
the great truth thus tersely expressed is concurrent with the views of all 
distinguished writers on the subject. Nor do the most eminent writers on 
political science differ. Blackstone says, " Man, considered as a creature, 
must necessarily be subject to the laws of his Creator, for he is entirely a de- 
pendent being," and, '*Thi8 will of his Maker is called the law of nature.'* 
(Sec. ii. 39 and 40.) 

Vattel adopts Cicero'» assertion of the fact as the motto on his title page, 
and in the text of his work affirms, that " the law of nations is no other than 
the law of nature AppWed to nations," and also shows that " the law of nations 
is the law of God," and that "the entire nation is bound to respect them in all 
her proceedings." 

Puffendorf declares that " G^d, the author of the law of nature, must of 
right be regarded as the author of civil society, and consequently the sov- 
ereign power without which it could not exist." 

Barbeyrac, an authority hardly inferior to his principal, affirms the same 
thing in the second paragraph of his introduction to Puffendorf, and quotes 
Burlamaqui and other high authorities in support. 

Nor is this unanimity of sentiment confined to modern masters of political 
science. Plato declares that '' All laws come from God ; no mortal man was 
the founder of laws." 

Heraclitus says, " All human laws are nourished by one Divine law ;" and 
Cicero tells us that '' law is nothing else than right reason, derived from the 
Divinity, and government an emanation from the Divine mind." 

If any truth may be established by the concurrence of human authorities 
this truth is undoubtedly established. 

Nor, in my opinion, is this view of the ultimate origin of civil power incon- 
sistent with the affirmation as found in the Constitution of Pennsylvania — that 
** All power is inherent in the people." But they must be taken together, the 
latter being qualified by the former. 

God makes no man a slave to his fellow-man. Men are born free and equal. 
Yet no man has a right to govern himself according to his own will. God 
creates in him a social necessity which finds its expression in govcnmient. 
This government is an ordinance of God ; its form is of man. Wlren two, or 
a hundred, or a million, come .together to devise measures for mutual protec- 
tion and the better pursuit of happiness, each delegates to all the others for 
the general good a portion of his inherent rights. They form a government 
with the consent of the governed ; a body politic with individual attributes 
and powers ; a State, a personality, responsible to God and to the governed. 
As the individual man may not rightly ignore the Divine source of power, so 
may not the State, which is an aggregation of divinely derived power. 

That Almighty God is the source of all civil power ih the State, is not only 
in accordance with Holy Writ and the teaching of illustrious writers on po- 
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litieal science, but it accords with the sentiment of the American people, and 
the duty of acknowledging Him has ever been a part of their political and re- 
ligious faith. 

On the 11th day of November, 16^, the Plymouth colonists, in thp cabin of 
the Mayflower, from which they had not landed, formed a government, which 
begins the record: *'In the name of Gk>d. Amen." ** Having undertaken 
for the glory of God and the advancement of the Christian religion * * ♦ 
We do by these presents solemnly and mutually, in the presence of Qod and 
of one another, covenant and combine ourselves together into a civil body 
politic." The principles expressed in this first constitution are found in those 
of each of the thirteen original States. 

When the Continental Congress assembled on the second day, September 
6th, 1774, it was unanimously ** Resolved that the Rev. Mr. Duch^ be desired 
to open the Congress with prayer," and subsequently a vote of thanks was 
given to Mr. Duche "for performing Divine service." When the clouds of 
trouble began to tliicken around them we find the Continental Congress on 
June 12th, 1775, appointing a day of fasting and prayer. They issued a 
proclamation, in which occur these words: **Asthe Great Gk>vemor of the 
world, by His supreme and universal providence, not only conducts the 
course of nature * * * and it being at all times our indispensable duty to 
acknowledge his superintending power," &c. 

The Declaration of Independence was made, " appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world," and " expressing a firm reliance on Divine Providence. ** 

The ratification of the Articles of ConfecLeration of 1778, by the original 
thirteen States, begins with the solemn words, " And whereas, it has pleased 
the Great €k)vemor of the world to incline the heart of the legislatures we np- 
resent in Congress." 

I have not had the opportunity to examine all the past and existing consti- 
tutions of the present States of the Union, but on the authority of others assert 
that nearly all, in some form, recognize Gk>d and the Christian religion. 

When the scourge of the rebellion was upon us, the nation humbled herself 
before God, and acknowledged her dependence upon his power; and when the 
President of the United States invoked the "gracious favor of Almighty Gk)d," 
who in the North censured the head of the nation for his official acknowledg- 
ment of her Divine Ruler? Certainly there was no censure on this point from 
the South ; for one of the first Confederate amendments to the Constitution 
was to insert the words, '* invoking the &vor of Almighty Gk>d." 

It has been claimed that the State is a personality with individual rights, 
obligations, duties and responsibilities. This has been denied, but it seems to 
me not intelligently denied. Yattel affirms it in the words, ** Nations or States 
are bodies politic. * * * Such a society has her affairs and her interests; 
she deliberates and takes resolutions in common, thus becoming a moral 
person, who possesses an understanding and will peculiar to herself, and .is 
susceptible of rights and obligations.'' Puffendorf, Burlamaqui, Barbeyrac, 
Blackstone, Chitty and like authorities, agree upon this, and their opinion on 
such a point is usually taken as conclusive by men learned in political law. 

If, then, Almighty God is the source of all political power ; if the individual 
man is bound to acknowledge his dependence on Gk>d; if the State is a person- 
alily with obligations, 'responsibilities and duties ; if the acknowledgment of 
these facts is in accordance with the general prevalent practice of the Gk>veni- 
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ment of the United States ; if it has always accorded with the spirit and con- 
science of the nation and the people; if we are a Christian people — ^let us 
say so. 

As I believe that the distinct assertion in the Constitution .of freedom of 
conscience and religion is an essential to the preservation of liberty, so also I 
believe that the assertion of the Christian religion, the source and origin of 
this priceless doctrine, is of like necessity to its preservation. We assert in the 
Constitution the principle of freedom of conscience and popular sovereignty. 
Do not the American people think and act in accord with these principles ? 
Are they not dear to every patriotic, liberty-loving citizen, and is it within the 
compass of human possibility to obliterate them from the great heart of the 
people? Who will say that because of this universal acceptcmce their expres- 
sion in the Constitution is unnecessary ? And yet there are good men who 
oppose the religious amendment solely upon this ground. I would give my 
body to be burned sooner than aid to take away from the Constitution its 
guarantees of freedom of conscience in religion. I see that Constitution stand 
like a tree with branches, upon which are inscribed the relations they hold to 
a great vital principle at its heart — beautiful in its branches — ^beautiful in their 
symmetrical combination; but it is to the eye a cut tree drawing its sustenance 
from artificial sources. And yet its roots are deeply planted in, and its suste- 
nance drawn from, the soil of Christianity from which it sprang. I would in- 
scribe Christianity upon its sturdy roots, and upon its massive trunk Almighty 
Gk>d, by whose supreme and gracious power alone it may stand perpetually for 
the enlightenment of the nations. 

Gentlemen of the Convention, I thank you for the honor you have been 
pleased to confer upon me. That the course of your .deliberations, and the 
conclusions you may reach, will comport with the dignity and importance of 
the object for which you are assembled, I cannot doubt ; and in this belief I 
assume the honorable place you have given me, assured of your aid in my 
efforts rightly to perform, its duties, and your forbearance should I in some 
things fail. 



A Committee on Resolutions was next appointed, as follows: 
Rev. J. Edwards, D. D., Chairman^ Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., 
Rev. M. S. Terry, Hon. John Davidson, Hon. H. D. Maxwell, 
Rev. J. P. Lytle, and Rev. T. P. Stevenson. 

The Executive Committee of the National Association was ap- 
pointed 4 Committee on Business of the Convention. 



In pursuance of the programme previously arranged, the Rev. 
Dr. E R. Craven, of Newark, N. J., then delivered an address on 
" The lieligious Defect of the Constitution." 



ADDRESS OP DR. CRAVEN. 

Mr. President : I yield to no man in the love I bear my country, and in 

'my admiration of the great men who formed our Ck)nstitution, and of the 

Constitution they formed. That instrument I r^^d as one of the master- 
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pieces of human workmanship. But no human work is perfect. In my 
humble judgment there is a defect in that glorious instrument, and I am here 
as the friend of my country to declare it, and to plead for its correction. That 
defect Is its failure to recognize the sovereignty of Jehovah over the natiok. 

By dtfect we mean not mere laeky but the lack of that which is proper to a 
person or thing. In declaring that the Constitution is defective in that it does 
not recognize the sovereignty of Jehovah, it is contemplated that it should 
contain such a recognition; and to the establishment of this fact my argument 
will first be directed. 

Before proceeding to the argument, it is proper that certain preliminary 
remarks should be made. And first, as to the assumptions of the argument I 
assume that a personal God exists, and that the Bible contains a revelation of 
His will. My argument this afternoon is with those only who admit these 
facts. I may further state that in affirming that our Constitution is defectiTe 
in the respect mentioned, it is not affirmed that we are ^ot a religious people; 
on the contrary, the assumption of the fact that we are such a people essen- 
tially underlies the position that we ought to acknowledge Jehovah as our 
king ; were it otherwise, such an acknowledgment would be hypocrisy. Nor 
is it implied that the framers of our Constitution, or a majority of them, were 
not religious men ; good men sometimes make mistakes. Nor is it implied 
that, so long as the defect exists, we are discharged from the duty of allegiance. 
The fact that a father may be an atheist does not discharge the children from 
the divinely-imposed obligation to honor him ; and it should also be remem- 
bered that it was to a Tieathen emperor that an- Apostle exhorted Christians to 
subject themselves, declaring that the powers that be are ordained of God. 
With these preliminary remarks, I proceed to my argument. 

I. The Constitution should contain a recognition of the sovereignty of God. 

What is the Constitution? Of course a complete definition of this instru- 
ment camiot be expected on this occasion, nor am I the person to give it AH 
I shall attempt to do is, to present it in one of its aspects. Justice Story has 
set forth in his great commentary that it is not ** a mere compact, treaty, con- 
federation of the' States composing the Union,'^ but that it is " a form of gov- 
ernment which, having been ratified by a majority of the people in all the 
States, is obligatory upon them, as the prescribed rule of the sovereign power^ to 
the extent of iU provisions." (Story on the Constitution, B. III., ch. III., §850.) 
It is then manifestly, according to this distinguished Judgej the utterance tf 
the nation as a nation.; and it, together with its amendments, is the only soch 
utterance. But this, in view of the circumstances in which it was framed and 
adopted, involves two things : flrsi, that it is a formal declaration before the 
world of the fact of completed, undivided nationality ; and, sedbnd, that iti 
adoption was an assumption of the prerogatives and duties of such nationality. 

But what is a Nation? It is not, as some suppose, a mere aggregation of 
individuals bound together by social compact ; it is a company of TtHaM 
individuals, an organism — a body having many members and pervaded by a 
common life. The individiials who compose it, though they may have indi- 
vidual differences, have certain common characteristics — physical, mental and 
moral — common hopes and aspirations. Cast a million of men, women and 
children, not already bound by national ties, into such a country aa the 
Valley of the Mississippi, and you have not a nation. The mass of indiyidoab 
may indeed contain the germ of a nation, but in order to nationality they 
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must be placed under a process of discipline : they must be placed under 
tpedai discipline in order to the production of some special form of life. In 
this process, the weak and those who have no aptitude for the special form 
of life to be pniduced will be winnowed out ; the strong in whom the aptitude 
exists will be developed, and not only so, but they will be bound together by 
common efforts and by common trials ; and in the end a nation will come 
forth — an organism fitted to take into itself and to assimilate the individuals 
who may afterwards be brought into connection with it. Nations are growths^ 
not mere voluntary associations. 

Of such organisms, Gk)d is the alone author. It lies upon the surface of the 
Bible, in reference to a nation, that He plants. He disciplines. He guides, He 
gives prosperity. He chastises, He plucks up. He destroys. These declarations 
of His word are exemplified throughout the whole course of history — and in 
the history of no nation more completely than that of our own. It needs not 
that, before this audience, I should recite God's dealings with us. How in the 
beginning He formed this land for the reception of a free people, and kept it 
secret till the time for the establishment of this people had come. How in 
another continent He prepared the seed that here was to be planted ; how in 
process of time He brought our fathers here and planted them in thirteen 
colonies ; how by discipline, by exposure to hardness,' to struggle with the 
elements of nature, with savage beasts, and with more savage men. He at once 
bound them together in separate brotherhoods, and developed in them the 
spirit of courage, energy, self-reliance, independence, in short, trained and 
hardened them into republics ; how, in process of time, by the struggles, the 
fires, the twistings, the hammerings of the revolution and following events. 
He bound together, twisted, welded into one living mass, the difierent fibres 
He had separately formed, and thus formed and established this nation, in the 
home He had previously prepared for it. 

The adoption of the Federal Constitution was not the adoption of a social 
compact forming a nation — that God had formed ; it was the solemn declara- 
tion before the other nations of the earth of the fact of perfected nationality, 
and the solemn assumption of the prerogatives and duties of such nationality. 
This declaration, this assumption, were not made in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; that was the declaration of thirteen affiliated colonies. They were 
not made in the Articles of Confederation : that was a treatv between thirteen 
mutually independent States. It was not until the period of the adoption of 
the Constitution that the Providential work of forming the nation was com- 
pleted ; and it was then, and not until then, that the declaration before the 
world of the fact of one undivided nationality was made. 

It was meet that, at such a time, the Nation God had formed and blessed, 
should, in the instrument in which they assumed what He had given, formally 
declare their gratitude and their allegiance to Him as their Sovereign. Nay, 
further, I ask, in view of the preamble of the Constitution, which is in these 
words : ** We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America " — in view of this preamble in which is set forth as 
the object of the adoption of the Constitution the securing of the very bless- 
ings which in His Scriptures Jehovah declares that He holds |n His own 
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hand, — ^in view of this preamble I ask if, at such a moment, the failure to 
recognize His sovereignty was not an ignoring of that sovereignty, if it was 
not tantamount to the*claim that by their own wisdom they had been guided, 
that by their own strength they had been established, that by their own wis- 
dom and strength they were to attain unto, and retain further prosperity. " 

And still further, we all know, as has been set forth to-day by our President, 
that at the period of the adoption of the Constituti<yi the principles that were 
then moving France were widely disseminated throughout our own land. 
Many of our best men believed that religion was a matter that concerned 
merely the individual ; that nations as such were mere associations, the crea- 
tures of social compact, owing allegiance only to themselves. I verily believe 
that, under this erroneous idea, a recognition of the Divine sovereignty — mq^i 
the bare mention of the name of God — was excluded from the instrument 

II. But does this Constitution fail to recognize the Divine sovereignty ? 
This question brings me to the second division of my argument.* 

That it does so would seem to be evident upon a mere perusal. The name 
of God does not appear in it. The preamble, where we naturally look for 
such a recognition, impliedly claims the wisdom and power by which we 
stand for the people. There are those, however, who contend that sach a 
recognition, though' not directly, is impliedly made. The arguments of these 
I shall briefly consider. 

1. It is contended by some that such a recognition is impliedly made, in that 
the Constitution requires an oaih as a qualification for office. An oaKh^ say 
they, is an appeal to the Supreme Being, and the requirement of an oath is 
implied recognition of His supreme authority. 

In answer, I remark : First, That even though the Constitution require 
oath in the true and proper meaning of that term, such requirement does not 
necessarily involve a recognition of the Divine Sovereignty over the nation. 
A voluntary association, ignoring all allegiance to God as an a»9ociaUon, may 
still deem it wise, before 'entrusting an individual with important interestat to 
bind his conscience by an appeal to a Being whose authority over him as 
individual he recognizes. But, secondly, The Constitution does not require 
oath, in the true and proper meaning of that term. The oaih that the Constitii- 
tion prescribes to be taken by the President of the United Stated is in these 
words: **I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the 
office of President of the United States, and will, to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect and defend the Constitution of the United Stales"— yoo 
naturally expect to hear following, the time-honored formula, " So help me 
God," but it is not there ; and a subsequent provision forbids that it should 
be there, viz. : in Art. VI., Sec. 3, where, immediately after the requiranoit 
that all officers ** shall be bound by oath or affirmation to support the Consti- 
tution," it is provided that " no religious test shall ever be required as a qnalifi- 
eation to any office or public trust under the United States." Now, Kr. 
President, I do not deny that any man in taking the oath prescribed by tfae 
Constitution, may, if he so choose, make an appeal to the Supreme Belqg ; 
but, manifestly, under the force of that proviso, he need not make such an 
appeal unless he chooses — the Constitution does not require it. On Tuesday 



* The Bubstance of the following portion of this argument may be foood in a tnM^ w ritf i 
by the speaker, and published by the Chrittian Statetman in 1868. 
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Dext another inauguration is to take plaee. President Grant maj, if he so 
choose, appeal to Qod ; but even as he takes the oath required, he may pro- 
claim himself an atheist^ and there is no power on earth that can stay his 
inauguration. The Constitution does, in terms, require an oa^, but by the 
proviso quoted it degrades it to the low platform of a solemn promise — the 
oath that it requires is emasculated. 

2. In the second place, it is contended that the Constitution impliedly recog- 
nizes the Divine authority in that it recognizes Sunday (in a parenthesis !) as a 
day retired from business. (See Art. I., Sec. 7.) 

The answer is patent. In the^«^ place, even though the proviso contem- 
plates the dmnely imposed obligation of the Sabbath, it would not, necessarily, 
imply a recognition of the sovereignty of God over the nation, A voluntary 
association, if it act wisely, will make provision not to interfere with the per- 
907uU obligations of its members. But, secondly^ the proviso does not neces- 
sarily contemplate the divinely imposed obligation of the Sabbath even upon 
individuals. An atheist would vote for a law forbidding murder, without 
thereby recognizing even' the existence of Him who ordained " Thou shalt not 
kiU." It is evident, upon merely natural considerations, that man needs a rest 
day. The wten^h day, as a rest day, is, to say the least, as good as any other. 
Even an atheistic legislator in making provision for a rest day, and finding the 
division of time into weeks already established, would, if he acted wisely, 
adopt the arrangement already made to his hand. 

8. Again, it is contended that the (so-called) concluding clause of the Con- 
stitution does most expressly recognize the sovereignty of the Lord Jesus. 
The clause is in these words: " Done in Convention, by the unanimous consent 
of the States present, the seventeenth day of September, in the yea/r of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, &c.'* 

Now I remark, in the first placSy that manifestly this clause forms no part of 
the Constitution as adopted by the people. It is merely an attesting clause 
adopted by the Convention that framed the iirstrument ; the People did not 
adopt the attesting clause of the Convention. But, still further, the words in 
the year of our Lord, formed no part of the clause as adopted by the Conven- 
tion. Madison, in his Minutes of the Convention, gives the clause an adopted, 
in this abbreviated form, " Done in Convention by the unanimous consent of 
the States present the 17th of December, &c. In witness whereof we have 
hereunto subscribed our names. " [See EUiotCs Debtites, Vol. I. ,p. 817 {Madison's 
Minutes) ; also. Vol. V. , p. 555 {Madison's Debdtes).Y 

We have now considered all the grounds upon which it is contended that the 
sovereignty of Jehovah over the nation is recognized in the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The points at issue, so far from manifesting the truth of the fact claimed, 
serve only to make more manifest the utter exclusion of any mention even of 
the existence of God in the instrument. 



* The history of the clause is briefly as follows: (see EOiott't DtbatS8,Yo\.Y.,Madi«on'$ Debate, 
p. fifift.) The Constitution was not adopted bv the unanimous vote of all th^ members present 
in the Convention, although it was approved Sy the majorities of the representatives of all the 
Hta* es. It was feared that the dissenting members would refuse to sign It. The clause as 
adopUd was moved by Dr. Franklin for the purpose of securing a unanimous signature. Madi- 
son comments as follows: ''This ambiguous form had been drawn up by Mr. Oouvemeur 
Morris, in order to gain the dissenting members, and put into the hands of Dr. Franklin, that 
it might have the better chance of success.'' Manifestly, that which was in the mind of the 
Convention when they considered and passed the clause, was the first portion and not the mode 
of aifnifying the date. The blank was subsequently filled out in compliance with prevailing 
custom, probably by the clerk. 
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But it is argued by some that any defect in our Constitution is, in effect, 
healed by the fact that prayers were daily offered in the Convention that 
framed it. Would, sir, that such had been the case — but, alas ! it was not It 
is generally believed that prayers were offered; the statement that such was the 
fact is made in many of our histories. I well remember the thrill that passed 
through me, when, in my boyhood, I read the account that is still current. 
How, after many days of fruitless wrangling, Franklin rose in the Convention, 
and after a noble speech offered the resolution that thereafter prayers implor- 
ing Divine guidance should daily be offered; how Washington, advancing 
with glowing face from the President's chair, declared that the offering <rf 
prayer was what was needed, and then put the question, which was unani- 
mously carried; how, on the following moaning, a venerable minister led the 
Convention in devotion at the Mercy-seat; and how the clouds of dlscofd 
passed away, and the body in unbroken harmony went on to a glorious conda- 
sion. I verily believed that such was the blessed truth, until in my manhood I 
discovered, to my surprise and mortification, that the only elements of trath in 
the narrative were that Franklin had made the speech and offered the resoln- 
tion. A lull account of the transaction is given in Ma^i^orCB Debates (EHiotfi 
DebateSy Vol. V., pp. 253-255), which, as it is short, I will read, the more 
especially as the speech of Franklin, which is still preserved in his owniiand- 
writing, shows the opinion of that wisest a'mong the fathers of the Republic, of 

the relation of a nation to Gk)d. 

y 

Mb. Prbsidbnt: The small progress we have made, after four or five weeks* 
close attendance and continual reasonings with each other, our different senti- 
ments on almost every question, several of the last producing as many notfas 
aye%y is, methinks, a melancholy proof of the imperfection of the human under- 
standing. We indeed seem Xofed our own want of political wisdom, since we 
have been running all about in search of it. We have gone back to andoit 
history for models of government, and examined the different forms of those 
republics, which having been originally formed with the seeds of their own 
dissolution, now no longer exist; and we have viewed modem states all round 
£urope, but find none of their constitutions suitable to our circumstances. 

In this situation of this Assembly, groping, as it were, in the dark to find 
political truth, and scarce able .to distinguish it when presented to us, how has 
it happened, sir, that we have not hitherto once thought of humbly applyins 
to the Father of Lights to illuminate our understandings? Inthebeginnhig m 
the contest with Britain, •when we were sensible of danger, we had dally 
prayers in this room for the Divine protection. Our prayers, sir, were heard — 
and they were graciously answered. All of us who were euga^d in the 
stniggle must have observed frequent instances of a superintenmng ProTi- 
dence in our favor. To that kind rrovidence we owe this happy opportunity 
of consulting in peace on the means of establishing our future national felicity. 
And have we now forgotten that powerful friend ? — or, do we imaeine we no 
longer need its (His) assistance ? I have lived, sir, a long time ; and the longer 
I live, the more convmcing proofs I see of this truth, tKat GhOD gacerru m tk$ 
affairs of men. And, if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without His noUce, 
is it probable that an empire can rise without His aid ? We have been assured, 
sir, in the Sacred Writings, that, * * except the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain that build it." I firmly believe this ; and I also believe, that without 
His concurring aid we shall succeed in this political building no better than 
the builders of Babel ; we shall become divided by out little, partial, local 
interests, our projects will be confounded, and we ourselves shall become a 
reproach and a by-word down to future ages. And, what is worse, mankind 
may hereafter, from this unfortunate instance, despair of establishing govern- 
ment by human wisdom, and leave it to chance, war, and conquest. 

I therefore beg leave to move, 
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^ThaX henceforth, prayers, unploring the assistance of Heaven and its blessing 
on our deliberations, be held in this Assembly every morning before we pro- 
ceed to business; and that one or more of the clergy of this city be requested 
to officiate in that service. 

[The speaker then read the abstract of the debate in the Conven- 
tion on Franklin's motion, and the following remark of Madison, 
^^ After several unsuccessful attempts for silently postponing this 
matter by adjournment, the adjournment was at length carried with- 
out any vote on the motion." He also read the endorsement made 
by Franklin on the MS. of the speech {Works of Franklin^ by 
Sparks, Vol. V., p. 156), " The Convention, except three or four 
persons, thought prayers unnecessary !"] 

There are some who argue that there cannot be an important religious defect 
in our Constitution, since €k>d has given us unexampled prosperity under it. 
These take for granted what manifestly is not true, that Gk>d is always swift to 
punish. Why, sir, even the heathen recognized the fact that ** the mills of the 
gods grind slowly." Qto& forbears to punish. Often He forbears through long 
years that He may give space for repentance — ^that through chastisement He 
may lead to reformation. And, when chastisement has proved ineffective. 
He often still forbears to destroy those who resist Him, permitting them to go 
on to high degrees of prosperity, that His own power and sovereignty may be 
made more brightly manifest in their ultimate destruction. Let us not forget 
that He permitted the tower of Babel to reach a mountain height before He 
confounded the language of the builders. 

And here, sir, I would remark that the referehce by Franklin to Babel is to 
me one of fearful significance. Our Constitution was framed as was Babel, to 
secure the blessings of union — that we might not be scattered abroad. Let us 
not forget that the troubles which recently afflicted us — the storm that burst 
like a tornado over this land, carrying sorrow to every home, arose from confu- 
tion cf language in regard to our fundamental instrument Methinks, Gk>d then 
chastised us that He might teach us tru^ wisdom. One of the blessed effects 
of our civil war was that it brought this whole people to the feet of our God 
with the acknowledgment of Him as Sovereign. In mercy He heard our 
prayers, He removed His chastising hand, He spared our union. He has given 
us space for repentance. It should be the first work of our gratitude apd our 
loyalty to correct our Constitution — that formal utterance of the nation before 
the world— which ignores His authority. Let us beware lest a forbearing and 
insulted God arise to destroy us. 

I know that in the judgment of many it is well nigh treason to speak as I 
have spoken. Sir, I repeat the remark with which I began this address, that 
I yield to no man in love for my country, but I regard it as no mark of love to 
shut my eyes to the fact of disease in a loved object. It is no mark of love to 
wife or mother for a man to shut his eyes to the fact that a cancer is preying 
upon her vitals — nay, love, guided by true wisdom is quick to perceive the fact, 
and, if need be, apply the knife for its eradication. I think I perceive vital de- 
fect in our Constitution, and in love I proclaim the fact as in order to its re- 
moval. O ! that the nation taught by the past, moved by gratitude and loyalty 
to Him who has blessed us, would inscribe Jehovah*s niCme upon our banner 
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that we might escape His future judgments, that we might be that happy 
people whose ncknowledged God is the Lord. 



At the close of Dr. Craven's address, it was resolved that the ses- 
sions of the Convention be from 9 to 12 o'clock in the morning; 
from 2 to 6 in the afternoon ; and in the evening from 7^ o'clock 
until such time as the Convention may see fit to adjourn. . 

Adjourned to meet in the evening at 7^ o'clock. 



EVENING SESSION. 

The Convention having re-assembled, the President invited Dr. 
Stephen H. Tyng to open the meeting with prayer. 

The large audience present was then addressed by the Rev. J. H. 
Mcllvaine, D.D., of Newark, N. J. 

DR. McILVAINE'S ADDRESS. 

The presence of so large an assembly here to-night indicates an increase of 
interest in this cause, for which I am profoundly thankful. 

There are some who think there is a sufficient recognition of God, and of 
Christianity, in the fact that the Constitution was dated "in the year of our 
Lord, 1787." But the expression, strictly considered, does nothing more than 
declare the efa of the world's history in which the Constitution was framed. 
Of precisely the same force are the expressions, ** The Julian Era," or "The 
Chaldean Era," in documents written in those ages. The question is whether 
this is a sufficient acknowledgment of the authority of the Christian religion, 
and that question I am willing to leave to the judgment of sensible men, with- 
out further argument. 

The question is : Shall we have such an amendment as shall suitably ac- 
knowledge Gk>d, and not have our Constitution devoid of all mention of His 
name as it now is ? In considering this, I would notice t?ie vast significance 
and influence of national acts as compared toith individual acts. An act of the 
government is a national act ; as the making treaties, declaring war, the mak- 
ing of peace, and the like. Now consider for one moment, the immense sig- 
nificance of such acts as these ; what immense influences they exert upon the 
minds and destinies of the people. Let our Government declare war on any 
foreign nation, and every individual becomes involved in it, and in the miseries 
that may flow from it. These influences reach all over the nation, extending 
to every family, and to every individual. Any act of the National Legislature 
is far-reaching in- its influence. Can you think that the omi^ion of any needed 
act can be of less significance than the doing of it? The omission of what 
should be is as far-reaching as the doing of what should not be done. It must 
be of immense significance ; it cannot be otherwise. Therefore, the import- 
ance of the subject calling us together seems to me to be evident to everf 
mind. 
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There is an evident necessity of doing something to reach the object at which 
we aim. Here we are, a great Christian nation. That it is so may be seen 
from the fact that from Christian principle we have our laws and our institu- 
tions of education, and all our hopes of future prosperity. [Applause.] And 
yet with all such basing of the nation on Christian morality — so long as the 
Constitution stapds as it now is — Christian morality is not recognized distinctly. 
There are different moralities in the world, and theories of morals, as Turkish, 
Pagan, and others, that differ from the Christian system of morals. There is 
something that may be called a Mormon system or theory of morals, differing 
greatly from the Christian system of morals. I ask : on what authority in 
the Constitution of the United States can distinct inculcation of Christian 
morality be enacted ? I cannot find any such authority in the Constitution as 
it now is. ^ 

In this country, though there is far greater Christian light here than any- 
where else, religion and politics have been unlawfully divorced, and this 
divorcement is favored by the Constitution of the United States. The tendency 
seems to be, all the time, for men to drift farther and farther away from re- 
ligious influences the more they are connected with politics. The roots of 
morality are in religion. It is not possible that there can be any deep-rooted 
morality in an irreligious people. There must be connection and communi- 
cation between religion and politics. Politicians separate from religious 
action are separate from moral influences, and they fall inevitably into a 
statQ of mind in which they say to themselves, ^' As members of the family, 
as men of business, we ought to make some profession of religion ;'* but in 
political life tbcre is no need of religion, and so they banish religion from 
tlieir modes of political action ! Therefore it is notorious that men in ofiice 
are guilty of breaches of morality which they would not be guilty of in private 
life — men that bear comparatively good reputations in private life are un- 
principled in public life. 

This leads me to seek the cause why the Constitution leaves out all mention 
of God? I do not think that the framers of it were all infidels, or hated 
morality. But because the people came from countries where the church and 
the state had been united in such a manner as to degrade and oppress ; and 
tlie representatives of the people having such powerful prejudices guarded 
against such union by leaving out of the expression of the nation^ life all 
reference to the church. All men know that such union is not our aim. We 
want no union of church and state. [Cheers.] Now, in guarding this point, 
our fathers went to the opposite extreme. I cannot characterize it' in any 
other way. In avoiding mention of the church, they avoided all mention of 
religion, and this failing has exerted a corrupting influence on our political 
morality. It has given birth to the common remark, '* We must not bring 
religion into politics. The only way to keep religion pure is to keep it sepa- 
rate from politics." But it does not seem to have entered into the mind of 
men Uiat this is a two-edged sword which cuts both ways. When we have 
withdrawn religion from politics to keep religion pure, what is to keep politics 
pure thus separated from religion? [Prolonged applause.] When we have 
taken religion out of our political life, the salt is taken away, and it is left to 
irretrievable corruption. [Applause.] 

Apart altogether f^om the church, if there had never been any church in the 
world, and never was to be any, the nation is the creature of Gk>d,and is bound 
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to acknowledge His moral government. [Applause.] And He rewards the 
nation for obedience, and punishes it for disobedience. And when in our 
national acts we fail to recognize our national obligations to God, it seems to 
me that we wn as a nation, and drag down ourselves into political demoraliza- 
tion. 

There is an immense difference between the morality of the people and the 
morality of our politics. This difference is lamentable ; and it cannot con- 
tinue long in the direction it is now going. The whole nation is affected by 
such public morality. The reason is, there is no government in the world 
where the political sphere of life is so great as it is here. Every man here ifl, 
more or less, a politician. A greater number of persons are deeply interested 
in politics than in any other country in the world. Political influences are 
therefore exerted in every famil}^, in every home, and in every heart. Now, 
if our political life becomes demoralized — as it threatens to become — ^how long 
will the conmion life of the people continue pure ? If a man "will commit per- 
jury^in political life, how long will it be before he will swear falsely in busi- 
ness matters ? How long will corruption be confined to the political sphere 
of life ? It cannot be confined there, but will permeate all parts of the 
people^s life, and more rapidly in this country than in any other country in 
the world. A despot wants moral men to be his ofScers, however selfish be 
may be himself. He wishes to have good men in his service. But in this 
country, where all is different, if false ideas of political morality extend, as 
they seem almost destined to do; if the maxim be generally accepted, ** All -is 
fair in politics ; " if yoii send such men for legislators as have been generally 
sent, and they act as they have generally acted, our ruin is sure and speedy. 

With these remarks I leave the matter to be discussed by others better 
qualified. In closing let me say, that to my mind it seems the most prepos- 
terous thing for a great nation like ours to attempt to carry on its government 
under a Constitution which contains no reference to God or moral law and 
Christianity. I expect that soon this nation will rise, as one man, and demand 
this amendment, becatcse they cannot hv$ any longer without it. [Great ap- 
plause.] 



The Rev. Dr. S. H. Tyng, Sr., was introduced by the President, 
and delivered the following address : 

DR. TYNG'S ADDRESS. 

Mr. Pbesidknt, and my Chkistian Fribnds — for so I will address this 
large assemblage : — We have been called to consider a great Christian question. 
We are assembled as a company of the sincere representatives of the word and 
authority of the Lord Jesus Christ. This is as really a distinctively Christian 
assembly, as if it were gathered especially for the purpose of prayer. 

The great question before us seems to me, as I have read and listened to its 
discussion, to have but one side. I have heard nothing on the other but 
arbitrary objections, and rude and reproachful sneers. We may be considered 
in this relation as men of one idea. But it is an idea of unspeakable grandeur 
and of vast importance. We propose that the constitution of a Christian 
land and government shall openly and distinctly acknowledge the authority 



of Him who is its proper and acknowledged Ruler, whom in all the acts of 
authority they habitually designate as " Otjb Lord." 

For the propriety and duty of this I have read and listened to the most 
effective, intelligent and unanswerable arguments. In opposition to them, so 
far as I have heard, there are three classes of objectors, from neither of which 
have I heard one reply which has appeared to me worthy of a moment's 
thought • 

The^r«^ acknowledges the propriety of our demand in principle, but says it 
is unnecessary because, by implication at least, in its date and in some of its 
appointments, the Constitution already acknowledges the divine authority, 
and the special authority of the Lord Jesus Christ. I am grateful for the 
concession ; but I reply that an .open, distinct profession of this acknowledg- 
ment is so much the more important that the character and authority of an in- 
strument which is thus conceded to be accidentally or intuitively right, in an 
underlying principle, should make that distinctive and most important prin- 
ciple an open and indisputable avowal. And however adequate the influence 
might have been in an earlier period and with a far smaller community, 
amidst the gathered objections and hostilities of our now immensely extended 
nation and our excited period, it is of infinite consequence that the nation shall 
openly and candidly declare in its Constitution that divine authority which it 
is conceded does actually underlie its whole administration of power, and its 
avowed aspect and purpose as a community. This first class agree with us in 
our ftmdamental desire, but separate from us only in the expediency of a time, 
and a form for its accomplishment. We can hardly regard this class as a class 
of opposers. 

The 9eeond class concede that there is no such acknowledgment of divine 
authority in the Constitution as we desire, and defend the omission. Their 
view seems to be, that a political document should be kept clear from all reli- 
gious reference or expression. They are not unbelievers in Christianity. 
Perhaps they regret, in some cases, that there was not some such expression as. 
we desire incorporated in the Constitution at its outset. But they are now 
opposed to any alteration of the venerable instrument for this purpose. We 
have simply to reply, it is never too late to do light However old an error 
may be there cannot be a greater mistake than to perpetuate it. The avowed 
principle that Christian influence, morality and truth are not to be allowed to 
affect public justice or law can never be maintained but by absolute enemies 
to Christianity in itself. And these objectors we cannot allow ourselves to 
number among the fearful array of aVowed infidels in Christian truth. 

But the third class is composed of just these infidels. They meet us with 
their own only weapons of sneers, derision, reproach and blasphemy. We 
have seen and read much of them of late. They call us '* God in the Consti- 
tution party." I am free to accept the title. I am just that I belong to the 
"God in the church" party, to the **God in the household" party, to the 
**God in the heart" party. The divine authority, the name and glory af 
Jesus, I wish to have everywhere acknowledged and revered. 

This is a class of objectors to whom I would say, "We are not careful to 
answer you concerning this matter." When I meet with low personal abuse, 
vulgar derision and blasphemous imprecations upon the holy name whereby 
we are called, I shall, with draw from all association with such, or reference to 
them. We do not Mk their help. We do not fear their hostility. We shall 
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not shrink from the performance of our duty for their coarse reproaches. We 
are the party who would acknowledge the authority of God, and the name of 
Jesus, at all times, in the nation, in the community, in the family, in the indi- 
vidual life. 

I woyld say to you, my friends, we must pursue this great purpose with un- 
shrinking fidelity. Agitate ! Agitate ! Agitate ! We are perfectly sure of 
an ultimate triumpii. We are on the side which must conquer. If not in our 
generation, yet in the generations which will come after us — whoever may 
oppose. 

The particular formula in which this desired amendment to the Constitu- 
tion shall be expressed, with most effect and propriety, I am free to say we 
may not yet have attained. It needs some special inspiration of wisdom, per- 
haps, to frame a perfectly successful utterance. God will give that to ua 
in His own time. 

We are not here assembled to make this amendment. That belongs to the 
people themselves, through their appointed representatives. But we are ar- 
rayed to promote it, to awaken attention to its importance, to arouse public 
sentiment in favor of its adoption. And for this we are to go on in our work, 
indifferent to reproach, careless of mere hostile objections. 

Therefore I say, Agitate ! Agitate ! Agitate the demand for this great 
principle of acknowledgment. Generations after will need it as much as we ; 
and whatever increase or advance in wisdom we may gain in our period of 
labor we will bequeath to those who come after us, that they may carry for- 
ward the great contest for the 8aviour*s glory, till the end be completely 
attained. If you and I are to lie down in the grave before this great work is 
done, let us leave our testimony to our sons, and our sons* sons, with the 
charge to accomplish in their day this great glory of our land. Great and 
lasting principles, grow slowly, but surely. And God, who gave us our glori- 
ous country, and prepared and guided our forefathers for . its prosperous 
establishment, will maintain his own honor and government in it. 

I have no doubt of the glorious government of God over all the earth ; nor 
of the future unlimited establishment and display of the dominion of Jesus 
Christ oiir Lord, over the whole world for which He died and which He has 
redeemed by His death. And I have no doubt either, that this, my beloved 
country, will stand forth high and honored among the agencies which shall 
bring on the last reign of holiness and glory. And for that exalted govern- 
ment, and for all that conduces to its maintenance and establishment we are 
here engaged, in the all-important question and purpose, which have brought 
us here this day. 

Let reproaches come. They are of little consequence. Infidelity is but a 
puddle, the result of a temporary shower. Truth, the Truth of Gk>d, the 
Truth of Jesus, is an everlasting spring, flowing from the love and wisdom of 
God, which will roll onward and spread itself abroad, until its waters fertilize 
the whole earth ; and an eternity to come shall be filled with the glory which 
has been gathered from fhis earth restored to God, and sanctified and saved 
by the power and truth of that Glorious Saviour whom He hath crowned Lord 
of Lords and King of Kings. 



The Rev. Dr. Edwards, Chairman of the Committee on Resolu- 
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tions, reported a series of resolutions. For these, as adopted by the 
Convention after discussion, see page 41. 

Dr. A. A. Miner, President of Tuft's College, Mass., was then 
introduced, and spoke for about fifty minutes, on the " Influ- 
ence of Silence in Regard to Fundamental Law," substantially as 
follows : 

ADDRESS OF DR. MINER. 

If the men and women of this country were asked, what of all the facts and 
principles that enter into our national life are most important, ninety-nine in 
a hundred would answer, the facts and principles of Christianity. These, they 
would say, were operative when the nation had birth, and have ever since con- 
tinued operative, in various degrees of purity. Thus they regard Christianity 
as essentially our fundamental law. At the same time they are aware that 
what we call our fundamental law, the Constitution of these United States, is 
utterly silent in regard not only to the author of Cluistianity, but to the very 
being of a God ; and this silence, they quite generally think, it would be impol- 
itic, even hazardous, to break. They rely on Christianity to conserve the 
nation^s interests, and .promote its welfare, but think it must be done quietly, 
not overtly. I cannot but ask, how can it be wise to do covertly what it 
would be unwise, even hazardous, to do openly? 

What is the origin and what the tendency of this silence in regard to our 
essential law ? It must not be forgotten that the early colonies were deeply 
and strongly religious. Some of them had even identified citizenship and 
church-membership. However jealous of their own rights of conscience, they 
had learned scarcely the rules of toleration as a principle, and did not hesitate 
to inflict various disabilities, rising sometimes to gravest persecution, upon 
those who could not see with their eyes and hear with their ears. 

From such causes there arose an exceeding jealousy of civil interference in 
matters of religion. Those who had been trained under persecution at home, 
strengthened by accessions of men repelled by church and state tyranny 
abroad, constituted a host justly opposed to any union of church and state 
under the new polity. Divisions of the church had become more numerous, 
and it was properly felt that there must be no preference given to one church 
over another in the national charter. How to secure the equal rights of all, 
otherwise than by utter silence in regard to Chistianity itself, they did not dis- 
cover. And so error was shielded and the chasm bridged. 

That French Atheism and English Deism had exerted their baneful influ- 
ence on American thought, there can be no doubt. The number of free* 
thinkers in the country was absolutely great, though it was relatively small ; 
and an undue proportion of such men were embraced in the national coun- 
cils. What covert influence tlieir personal rejection of Clu-istianity had in 
determining the method of securing equal rights, it is, perhaps, impossible 
to say ; but that the silence determined upon did not mean the rejection of 
Christianity, but did mean rather the perfect toleration of the various sects, 
seems quite clear. Had it been understood that the former was the meaning, 
there would have been such an outcry throughout the length and breadth of 
the land as would have prevented the ratification of the Constitution by (he 
people. 
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Nor in case the silence of the Constitution had meant a rejection of Chris- 
tianity, whould there have arisen at once those Christian observances and 
usages, the appointment of chaplains, and of days of thanksgiving and the 
like, which have continued to our own time. 

But those who esteemed Christianity as above all price, and who yet favored 
silence in the interests of toleration, doubtless reasoned on this wise : '* The 
great body of the people are Christian. What the people are, their Gtovem- 
ment will substantially be. If they are Christian, Christianity will utter itself 
in the State Constitutions ; it will modify criminal law ; it will temper by a 
higher and broader justice the whole body of the laws. We need not, there- 
fore, be anxious about any recognition of Christianity in the Constitution 
itself." This surely is plausible ; but is it sound ? If the Christianity of the 
people naturally em'bodies itself in State Constitutions, would it not just as 
naturally, in the absence of any especial stress to the contrary, embody itself 
in the United States Constitution? And if any special stress prevented the 
recognition of its obligation in the one case, why would not a similar stress 
prevent it in the other? Besides, ^ould not silence on this subject in the 
United States Constitution tend to produce a like silence in every other 
department of the Government ? If its mention is unimportant here, can it 
be otherwise than unimportant anywhere ? Important, or unimportant, the 
example of the National Congress may be expected to be potent throughout 
every subordinate department of the Government ; just as our sjeat cities, by 
their examples in things evil, as well as good, exert a controlling influence 
over the towns and villages. 

Nearly a century has passed since this omission was made. It is not too 
early, therefore, to look for some of its results. Three generations of men 
educated under the Constitution can hardly fail to exhibit some of its ripening 
fruits. 

In the first place, then, we may notice among the results of this silence, an 
entire perversion of its meaning. It was originally intended quietly to dispose 
of the difficulty presented in the great diversity of religious opinions in the 
country ; to bridge them over, and give every sect of Christians an equal posi- 
tion before the law. It is now being interpreted as a rejection of them alL 
Intended as a toleration of error, it has come to be transformed into a rejection 
of the truth. 

Nor is this a solitary instance in our history of a like transformation. At 
the time of the establishment of the Constitution, it seemed to be assumed that 
slavery as an institution must soon cease to exist upon our soil. It asked not 
for justification ; it sought no enduring tenure of life. It only asked not to be 
violently thrust out It begged that its foreign means of support, the slave 
trade, might not be suppressed before a given time. It anticipated its fate at 
no distant period from that glowing fire of liberty which had caused the revo- 
lution itself. 

But when it had gotten the respite it sought, it began to cuddle itself in 
its nest. It drew to itself nutriment ; it struck out rlgh( and left ; it became 
an interest ; it demanded the same consideration given to other interests ; it 
talked of its rights, and finally claimed that all other rights, if need be, most 
stand aside. So long as there was a single foot of soil over which it might not 
drag its chain, and from which it might not eject the votaries of liberty, its 
rights were infringed. Hence, when the nation gave it bounds, and said, ** no 
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more slave territory/' it unsheatheid the ST^ord and deluged the land with 
blood. From being tolerated as an evil, soon to disappear, it came to be a 
great interest imperatively demanding its rights. 

So has it been with the silence of our national character in regard to the 
authority of the Christian religion.. What was meant as a tolemtion of dif- 
ferences among Chiistians has come to be interpreted as a rejection of Chris- 
tianity itself. The older of you will remember with what indignation you 
heard years ago that a diplomat to an Eastern Court, urging the concluding of 
a treaty with the United States, denied that we are a Christian nation — a 
denial we could not legally controvert. 

Upon the vantage ground thus gained, the enemies of Christianity are push- 
ing their warfare against it. They demand tliat our civil polity, from the 
highest to the lowest places of the Government, shall be brought into harmony 
with the Constitution — that all recognitions of Christianity, whether in law or 
usage, shall cease. These demands are stated in their full proportions, and 
without the slightest disguise, by one of the boldest, as he is one of the ablest, 
of the rejectors of Christ and his authority. They are simmied up in the 
following nine particulars: 
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1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical property shall no 
longer be exempted from just taxation." 

**2. We demand that the employment of chaplains in Congress, in State 
Legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in prisons, asylums, and all ot^er 
institutions supported by public money, shall be discontiniied." 

On the hypothesis that the silence of the Constitution is a i*ejection of Chris- 
tianity, and that such rejection is proper, these demands are logical and just. 
Church property renders no service and should not be exempt from taxation. 
Chaplains lend no aid in the tempering of law or reforming the criminal, and 
should not theref d^e be supported by tax upon the people. 

" 3. We demand that all public appropriations for sectarian, educational and 
charitable institutions shall cease." 

By ** sectarian," he means probably any form of Christian institutions, &c. 

" 4. We demand that all religious services now sustained by the Govern- 
ment shall be abolished;" [whether they be free or not? What becomes of 
lil)erty of conscience on the part of officers of the Government?] **And 
especially that the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensibly 
as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious worship, shall be prohibited. ' 

The spirit of this demand would also eliminate all mention of God from 
our text-books of science, and all Christian extracts from our reading books. 

** 5. We demand that the appointment by the President of the United States, 
ur by the Governors of the various States, of all religious festivals and fasts 
shall wholly cease." 

*' G. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and in all other depart- 
ments of tlie Government shall be abolished, and that simple affirmation under 
the pains and penalties of peijury shall be established in its stead." 

Affirmation is now permitted. Why impose it upon all to the exclusion of 
the oath ? Is this an enhancement of liberty ? 

'' 7. We demand that all laws, directly or indirectly enforcing the observ- 
ance of Sunday as the Sabbath, shall be repealed.** 
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No more paying your notes on Saturday when they fall due on Sunday; no 
more closing your business places on Sunday; no more of Sunday stillness in 
the marts of trade; no more exemption of Sunday from common-sehool time 
by the authorities of public instruction; no more closing of theatres, lecture 
halls, art galleries and public libraries on Sunday with any reference to its uses 
as a day of Christian worship; and all this to secure harmony with the Con- 
stitution. 

" 8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of * Cliristian * 
morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws shall be conformed^to the require- 
ments of natural morality," [whatever that may mean], ** equal rights, and 
impartial liberty." 

When these demands shall have been secured, we shall have sunk again to 
the morality of Pagan times. The mercy which now tempers our criminal 
laws will have given place to the savageness of barbarian lands. Where then 
shall we look for those ** equal rights," and that' ** impartial liberty " which 
never ripened except under a Christian sun ? 

** 9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the United States and 
of the several States, but also in the practical administration of the same, no 
privilege or advantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other special 
religion; that our entire political system shall be founded and administered on 
a purely secular basis; and that, whatever changes shall prove necessary to this 
end shall be consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made." 

That is, in short, we demand that this Government shall be ** unflinchingly 
and promptly " reduced to the nihilism of Atheism. Rather a big job. And 
when accomplished, what next ? Will it rest there ? The human constitution 
makes man a religious being just as it makes him a social being. Eliminate 
the Christian religion, and you but clear the field for something else. Heathen- 
ism will take its place, and all the superstitions and corruptions of heathenism 
will abound. 

Th^ truth is, there can be no morality, natural or special, that has not Gk>d in 
it. All genuine moral laws have man at one end and Gk>d at the other. We 
have heard so much about development these later years, that not a few sup- 
pose that God has been developed out of the Universe, and morality developed 
into it; while the most conspicuous of all our modem developments is the 
egotism of boastful learning. 

These being the modest demands of Liberalism, let us inquire how much it 
has really accomplished. 

It has, as we have seen, demanded the elimination of all mention of God and 
Christianity from the State Constitutions in order to bring them inte harmony 
with the United States Constitution. I have before me no data upon this subject ; 
but from the nature of the problem I judge very little has been attained. The 
occasions for ti modification of State Constitutions are few; and where they 
arise the appeal to a central b6ard is inadequate, usually, to the end at which it 
aims. • 

In some other particulars its success has been mj>re flattering. The Bible 
has been ejected from the public schools in various quarters and for varioas 
ostensible reasons, among which, strange to say, we sometimes find the veiy 
reverence in which it is professedly held — a reason akin to that which would 
exclude religion from politics, lest it should be contaminated. As the States 
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more forward in the work of compulsory education, they will find themselves 
confronted with the grave alternative of teaching Christian morality as a part 
of that education, or of turning annually upon the community an increasing 
number of keen-sighted enemies of public order. 

Another work in which the enemies of Christianity are meeting with some 
success is the opening of public libraries on Sunday. The significance of this 
measure is appreciated by relatively few. The reasons urged are plausible, 
and to a certain extent true; but they will commonly apply to art galleries, 
lecture halls, and even our public schools, with equal force. It is said, 
men and women had better loiter in public libraries than in the streets 
or drinking saloons. The same may be said of our children and the 
public schools. It is claimed that our libraries benefit the Sunday because 
they are public charities. In itself considered, were that the whole 
problem, men, women and children had better be found on Sunday in 
any of these places — public schools, lecture halls, art galleries, or even theatres, 
than in the grosser haunts of vice. But that is no part of the problem. To 
assume that they must be in the one class of places or the other is wholly 
gratuitous. The closing of the library does not necessitate the opening of the 
dram shop; and, if it did, it would still, possibly, be better that sottie persons 
should visit places of vice under their own and the public condemnation, than 
that the Sunday of quiet worship should be lost to the whole conmiunity. It 
becomes us well to consider whether the canting plea for the opening of our 
libraries is not the thin end of the wedge, whose full proportions are seen in 
the extraordinary demands above mentioned. 

A philosopher, who detects the subtle influences which temper civil life and 
business honor, will be likely to conclude that a far deeper mischief than the 
foregoing has already been wrought by the assumption that our government 
rests on a purely secular basis, and ought to rest there. We know the engross- 
ing and even debasing influence of secular afiairs when one surrenders himself 
to them. Who of you has not, after a week of jading toil, come to your 
Sunday worship and found inspiration, renovation, and a nobler ambition for 
future endeavor ? Better still has been the experience of those who have 
borne constantly in their souls a quickening sense of God's presence and 
authority. Things secular become sacred ; and work becomes divine. Who 
can say to what extent we owe our recent great national scandal (Credit Mo- 
bilier) which mantles our cheek with shame and disgraces us in the eyes of 
the nations, to the prevailing secular theories of government? Who can say 
to what extent such influences operate to corrupt our politicians and poison 
the foundations of civil life ? 

Another pernicious result of the silence of our fundamental law in regard to 
Christianity is the inability of the Government consistently to deal with that 
foulest blot upon our modern civilization, the 'polygamy of Mormonism. Our 
President has recently indicated his purpose to take this matter in hand, 
(.^ongress and the country appear to assent thereto. But with Christianity 
eliminated from every* department of the Government, what warrant would 
there be for sucli proceedings ? Do not Christianity and Mormonism stand on 
precisely equal grounds before our National Constitution ? Must not Mor- 
monism, if condemned at all, be condemned outside of the Constitution? 
Would not the philosophy we are opposing paralyze the nation in the direction 
of its noblest endeavors? Can there be freedom without law ; and would 
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not the elimination of Christianity, A)v4iich is in reality our highest and oar 
fundamental law, make noblest freedom impossible to us ? 

Is this the road our fathers intended to travel? Is it the road we, their sons, 
are willing to travel ? Has this nation ever undertaken the dubious business of 
eliminating all differences of opinion ? Does this noble theory of toleration 
even imply the opposite philosophy — the duty of suppressing, in all its laws 
and in the expression of its varied functions, whatever is in conflict with any 
man^s conscience ? Christianity infringes the Atheist's conscience no more 
than does Atheism the Christian's conscience. It is as far from his house to 
ours as it is from ours to his. 

Recognize Christianity as our fundamental law, and we change this vantage 
ground. The recognition should, of course, be in fitting terms ; not in terms 
that can be defended merely, but in terms that in their clearness and freedom 
from ambiguity need no defense. Such an amendment would work no 
miracle. By influence, not magic, would it bless the nation. It would fur- 
nish anchorage for the national faith ; it would legitimate the influence of 
Christian morality in modifying criminal law ; it would legitimate the spirit 
of Christianity in all law. 

But it is said persecution will follow. How ? It is not a union of Church 
and State. It is a recognition of no churchy but of that which lies behind all 
churches — Christianity itself. It is proposed to base no legislation upon it ; 
and it can, therefore, stretch out no hand to oppress any man or tyrannize 
over him. Most of our State Constitutions have similar provisions. These.are 
much nearer to the people than the United States Constitution, and yet no 
tendencies to persecution have been exhibited. Educating influence, not 
restraining power, is the sole agency it could wield. That agency, from the 
high places of the nation, it would wield with power and efficiency. What- 
ever others may do, I wish to record my voice in its favor. When the ser- 
ried ranks of infidelity shall demand the suppression of the name of God and 
of the mention of Christianity, I wish to stand among those who will say 
them Nay — among those who rejoice in the purpose, promise, efficiency, and 
glory of Christ's kingdom among men. 



The Rev. Dr. Geo. P. Hays, President of Washington and Jef- 
ferson College, Pa., being introduced by the President, delivered 
the following address on the " Influence and Education of Public 
Sentiment : " 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HAYS. 

It is true of other forms of government, but preeminently true of Repub- 
lics, that no law can be enforced which is not supported by the sentiments of 
the people. Temperance legislation is good, but it has never been enforced 
against the wishes of the mass. Usury laws were thought td be good, and at 
one time were enforced with severe penalties, but so soon as the people came 
to look on the use of money as a commodity like wheat or iron, interest rose 
and fell like other prices, dhd usury laws became a dead letter on the statute 
book. 
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With this in mind, many are puzzled to .understand why, when the senti- 
ment of the revolutionary fathers was so unquestionably Christian, the fact 
does not show itself in the Constitution. But we shall not be surprised at this 
if we remember that they had been accustomed to the whole system 0t com- 
mon law prevalent in England ; and if we compare our constitutional history 
and the tendencies of our legal practice with that of England, we shall see 
that, while this amendment was not so essential then, it is now becoming 
increasingly important every day. 

In England there is no written Constitution. Immemorial custom there is 
law, and is so enforced by the courts. Even the most important regulations 
of their administration of government ^re often unwritten. No written enact- 
ment ever declared, that, when a vote of want of confidence in the ministry 
passed the House of Commons, the ministry must either resign or appeal to 
the people by dissolving Parliament, and calling a new election. And yet 
should the British Queen and her ministry refuse to abide by that regula- 
tion, and submit to the voice of the people, so declared, a revolution would be 
precipitated as certainly as if the President here should undertake to per- 
petuate his power after his term had expired, and another had been elected to 
fill his place. A capital illustration of what is meant by common law is 
found in our war of 1812. Every one knows that the last war with England 
sprang np almost solely upon England's claim to the right to take American 
seamen firom American vessels and impress them into the English service, be- 
cause they had formerly been Englishmen. Over that question these two 
countries fought persistently and bravely. By-and-bye the ambassadors of 
the two nations met to make a treaty of peace, and in that treaty not one 
word is said of the impressment of seamen. No allusion to that subject, 
not even the most distant, can be detected. And yet that question was 
surely settled by the war, and finally settled. England has never tried to 
enforce impressment since, and, so far as I know, has never asserted the 
claim, and if to-day she was to try to enforce it, although we have no treaty 
stipulation to refer to in justification of our resistance, it would be resisted to 
the bitter end. It is conmion law between the nations. 

Now, in England a very large part of their practice is common law practice, 
and in arguing it, all past historical facts are of the utmost importance ; and in 
its decisions the courtswill have high regard for the sentiments of the people, 
the public welfare, and past history. So in the beginning of the history of 
this country, English common law was common law here. A man was, I 
believe, once punished for gross blasphemy in New York under an indictment 
at common law. But the genius of ouY institutions has steadily drifted us 
away from common law practice to statute law. We began by having, first, 
Articles of Confederation, and then a written Constitution, in which it was 
distinctly provided that the powers not given to the Federal Government are 
reserved by the people ; and then, to still furpier magnify statute law and 
diminish common law, we have Congress meeting in protracted annual ses- 
sions, legislating on all conceivable subjects, and discussing many inconceivable 
ones, and the State Legislatures racking their wits to find subjects whereon to 
legislate. Nothing but the dexterity of the criminal population can invent a 
subject not yet definitely mapped out, with its right and wrong all laid 
down in the law books. Go into the courts, and almost always in civil suits, 
and always in criminal suits, the prosecution opens his case by citing the law 
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under which the suit is brought. You do know that here in New York are 
villains running unwhipped of justice because their crimes are not defined, 
with penalties attached, in the statute book. All the time our ignorant villains 
in the rxpal districts are swindled out of large sums of money, sent to bogus 
firms in New York for counterfeit National Bank notes, instead of which they 
only get sawdust ; and when they come on here, they can do nothing in the 
New York courts, because the New York Legislature has not passed an act 
prohibiting lumber mills from furnishing sawdust for such purposes. (Laugh- 
ter.) The President of our local Association was not long since on a jury,, 
where the testimony proved that a farm was sold, and a large part of the 
purchase money paid. Shortly after the sale the seller died, and his widow 
married again before the deed was made out, when her second husband sug- 
gested that she had not, in full legal form, given her consent to the act of her 
first husband ; and that jury, reluctant as they were, by the explicit chaige of 
the court, were compelled to bring in a verdict by which that purchaser was 
required to pay the second time for what he had already paid. The justice 
and the right went for nothing when the letter of the law stood in the way. 
Just so now, it is capable of the most positive proof, on any platform, that 
Christianity was at the first, and ever since has been, an essential part of the 
political life of this nation ; and if common law was the governing practice of 
this nation, the record of the past would be conclusive for the future, just so 
long as the churches kept up the religious sentiments of the citizens; but since 
more and more we are drifting away from common to statute law, what will 
all these avail in the presence of a specific enactment? Li England the courts 
may condemn that which is against public morality, but here no moral evil 
can be a civil wrong until the Legislatures have passed upon it. * 

Driven thus by the very nature and genius of our American political institu- 
tions away from common law to specific legislation, we are compelled to have 
a standard fixed and settled, to which all can appeal, by which virtue and vice 
is to be tested. A criminal code is impossible without a standard, and there 
never was a more impossible fancy than laws, court^s and {Penalties indiflferent 
among deities. Jupiter justified wife murder and robbery ; Moloch required 
the sacrifice of children ; Boodh is pleased with the burning of widows ; Joe 
Smith's Mormon god inculcates polygamy ; the Mohammedans get from the 
harem to Heaven by the battle-field, as the shortest route ; Compte, while 
scouting everything Christian in constructing his positive politics, deified 
collective humanity ; and France, in her baldest atheism, worshipped a strum- 
pet as the Goddess of Liberty ; while Jehovah would have us do justly, love 
mercy and walk humbly. When now you deal with crimes and civil rights, 
you must decide among these. Non-committalism is impossible. 

But some say there is no need of deciding, for the voice of the people is the 
law of the land. If that is true, polygamy is right in Utah ; and a vote of the 
people and the Legislature can make it right to refuse to pay debts. Has the 
civil government the right thus to legalize fraud and cheating ? We are now 
in a transition state in regard to the standard of weights and measures. It is 
to be hoped we shall soon come to use the decimal system there, as we now do 
in our money. Beyond doubt the law-makers can legislate the old cumbrous 
system out of existence, and the new in. Is the standard of crimes of the same 
character, so that it is only a matter of convenience whether crimes are voted 
up or down ? Can the marriage tie and the sanctity of the household be 
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thrust aside as pounds, shillings and pence have been ? We have come very 
near to that pass. We now ballot on the Sabbath question, and on the tem- 
perance question : why may we not with equal propriety vote on marriage ? 
Sirs, ten millions of a majority would not make free-love and licentiousness 
right. We are drifting swift and sure to social chaos, 'vv^henever the popular 
sentiment adopts the principle that the right or wrong of moral questions may 
be readjusted at the ballot box. 

But just here comes up the old cry, which, appealing to the sentiments of 
prejudice in the past, says this is uniting church and state, and on that four- 
fifths of the opposition of moral people to this movement depends. But we 
have shown that neutrality is impossible, if we are to have a criminal code at 
all, and as all experience proves the Bible and its mosal law the best ever sug- 
gested to man, we have no rational alternative but to adopt it not only as the 
higher law, but the highest law of the land. Moreover, it is just as easy to mark 
out the proper boundaries of the province of the church, and the province of 
the state, with the Bible as without it. Indeed I do not believe it is possible to 
do it intelligently without the Bible. It never has been done without it. No 
nation ignorant of the Bible ever yet kept the two asunder. Whatever we 
know of the distinction between the two fields we gathered from inspiration. 
The most perfect specimen of spiritual despotism ever devised was that of 
Compte in his hostility to the Bible. Church and state both grope in the dark, 
as they search for their metes and bounds, when the light from heaven is gone. 
Whatever theory you may hold as to the field of .the church and the state you 
can draw your dividing line with the Bible better than without it, or if not, it 
must be because the Bible contradicts your theory, and you had better aban- 
don it. My theory is that the church was ordained of God to promote man's 
eternal welfare, and touches his temporal, only as it affects that, so that it is 
all the same to the church whether a man is a citizen .or not — a president or 
a peasant — a millionaire or a beggar. On the other hand, the state was or- 
dained of God to promote man's temporal welfare, and touches his eternal, only 
as it affects that, so that it is all the same to the state whether a man is a Jew 
or a Gentile — ^goes to heaven or to hell. These two fields are perfectly distinct, 
yet bear one upon another, and God and the Bible are as indispensable to the 
state in the oaths, crimes, punishments, and social virtue which affects man's 
temporal prosperity, as they ai*e to the worship, sacraments, instruction and 
discipline of the church in its labor for man's eternal salvation. But whether 
you accept that theory or have another of your own, you can work out your 
own theory, if it is true, better with the Bible than without it ; and this move- 
ment contemplates no more union of church and state in the future than there 
has been in the past, but, simply, that as we can no longer rely on unwritten 
common law, but are driven to decide this question, that the Constitution and 
laws of this nation shall be as explicit on this subject as they are on others ; 
we are not forcing an issue, but the drift of our nation's history is forcing the 
issue on the nation. ^ 

It is wonderful how rapidly the issue is thrusting itself forward. Every 
ejectment of the Bible from the schools pushes it into prominence. Every anti- 
Sabbath mass meeting in Cincinnati attracts attention to it. Every riotous 
assault on the Orangemen in New York quickens the public sense of its 
urgency. Every categorical demand from the Index and the Independent^ twin 
friends in a bad cause, compels those who would postpone it to see the impos- 
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sibility of that ; while the enormous debts plastered over New York by ring 
contractors, and the swindle of the Credit Mobilier in Washington, compels 
every honest man to see that not only must good morals be the sentiment of 
the people, but that the acknowledgment of God and obedience to the moral 
law must be explicitly required and rigidly enforced on those in high places ; 
and give us but the same momentum of popular sentiment in this direction 
that rose against English impressment — that buried slavery beneath a consti- 
tutional amendment — and is coming slow, perhaps, but sure, on the temper- 
ance question — and for all the future forever it shall be settled in our 
Constitution and laws that Jehovah and His revelation is the standard of this 
nation's virtue, public and private. 

How, then, shall sucl^ a public sentiment be developed ? What means of 
education shall be adopted ? "^ 

Among the measures of prime importance is a careful looking after the 
instruction given the young in our schools, academies, seminaries and colleges. 
Here are the men and women who are now acquiring that facility of tongue and 
felicity of expression which in years to come shall sway this nation. Here are the 
editors that from their sanctums shall send oracular utterances on rights and 
wrongs, to be received almost without question by their thousands of readers. 
Here are the lawyers that at the bar and on the bench shall expound justice to 
this nation. Here are the ministers that on these moral questions will be com- 
pelled, willing or unwilling, to deal with politics, and unless they are ready like 
cowards to abandon the commandments at the ominous shake of the partisan 
finger, they may have to fight a political battle to save the Sabbath. Here, too, 
especially, are the teacheis, that in the public and private schools, higher and 
lower, will shape the sentiments of the people while yet they are in their bud 
and tender growth. The students of this land's colleges can mould the 
nation's doctrines in the next score of years, if they will. What is needed is 
that these students, while yet students, should know and appreciate the depth 
to which the beliefs they adopt will sink into the substratum of their emo- 
tional natures, and feel, therefore, the importance of making thorough work 
in tlieir search for the right. This is just one reason why the reading of the 
Bible in our common schools is to be insisted upon. We are often asked, 
how much of what a child reads it remembers, rhyming it over without any 
thought or attention ; and it is surely very doubtful if it remembers much, so 
as to say, *' this and that moral truth I learned at school, reading the Bible." 
But we are not able to tell where and when, and how, we learned half of what 
we believe. The time of its absorption is not in our mind as a fact of con- 
sciousness, for the reason that it may have been an unconscious inference, 
drawn from facts, where even now the connection between the fact and the 
inference drawn would be scarcely perceptible to our more elpericnced ob- 
servation. So the children now in our common schools are absorbing the 
faiths to which they will cling in after life with a tenacity far greater than that 
with which they will hold what they have seen proved in older years ; and 
it is no mean method of educating their senflments that every day they should 
take up this one Book solely because of its character and authority, and 
read it with that unexpressed but understood feeling that for some special 
reason this is the standard of right and wrong. If they never remember a 
sentence of its teachings at the time, but only know to turn to it as the test 
of the truth, thcU 1$ an infinite gain^ Adde4 tQ this, however, there is that 
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perpetual absorption of its spirit from parable, proverb, prophecy, miracle, 
sermon and history, which imprint indelibly on the mind and heart the beauty 
and safety of doing right, and the peril of doing wrong. Continue now the 
process through all the days of the months of the four or six school years of 
life, and those years of child-life, and it will be wholly contrary to ail other 
human experience of early impressions if the whole subsequent history is not 
mightily moulded by the education of conscience received therefrom. As 
the growing tree draws its substance not merely from the soil through 
which its roots run, seeking nourishment, but draws scarcely less from the 
atmosphere with which its leaves are surrounded, and the breezes that blow 
past it, so the young people of modem society learn not merely what they 
are sent to school to study, but are catching ideas and bents of mind Irom all 
their eyes see and ears hear by the way. Around their minds, too, there is an 
atmosphere that may be far more than one-fourth the soul-quickening oxygen 
of vigorous thought redolent with the aroma of Heaven, or hot with the blas- 
phemous breath of hell. If this land is to be saved it must be largely done by 
controlling the influences that educate the sentiments of the young. Those in 
the anti-Sabbath movement have rightly begun their work by attempting the 
expulsion of the Bible from the schools, and as that is needful for them, so the 
preservation of that school Bible and such like influences is essential to the 
highest moral welfare of the nation. 

But these judicious methods ^irill not alone answer for the maintenance of 
right sentiments. Oftentimes the right bents that are received when young 
are lost as the individuals on entering society lose their individuality. 
Personal opinion is often over-slaughed and obliterated by the resistance or 
pressure of party power. In this land fashion controls the women, and 
political whips the men, and individual conscience and responsibility is lost 
in the mass. There are far too few men and women who do their own think- 
ing. The majority dress as their circle dresses ; sing the songs their set sings ; 
vote the ticket their party nominates, and swear by the editorials of the news- 
paper that prints the flag of their fathers on its title-page. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is easy to divide and sub-divide sin until each separate portion 
becomes so small that it is pushed aside as too insigniflcant to be much 
thought of. As a result, women have so much tortured and distorted their 
bodies and the laws of health, that it is seriously discussed whether we have a 
well woman in the land ; and men have so degraded public office that it is 
denied that an honest man can be a politician ; and every man that scratches 
his ticket is denounced as a renegade, and expelled from all parties. In the 
same way w^orkingmen's associations prohibit tradesmen from working except 
at such prices as they may fix ; and business men bind each other to sell at 
the same price, and ostracize the man that breaks the market. That social 
demoralization should result is as certain as any law of social science. Cor- 
ruptions never come alone, just as no man ever falls suddenly into the com- 
mission of some enormous crime. Step by step the individual familiarizes his 
thoughts with crime, blunts his conscience and blinds his vision, until the 
first the public know a tnisted citizen is revealed a corrupt scoundrel. So, 
one by one, corruptions come in, and we flatter ourselves that they are limited 
to a single sphere until some one inquires, and the difficulty is to find a clean 
spot. 

The remedy is well begun when ii^dividual responsibility can be n^acle the 
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watchword of the nation, and mdependent action the practice of the people. 
Vice is already checked when men can be made to look down into their own 
eyes and recognize the guilt therein. Will it be said that it is but little that a 
few can do in a task so extensive as this ? It needs but a determined few to 
take the lead. A hundred resolute men in either party in any county in the 
land can control their party, if they will scorn the party lash, and laugh in the 
face of the whipper. Vice is essentially, thoroughly, universally cowardly. 
There is not a brave man in your penitentiary. So in society, morality is 
far too sensitive to ridicule, but it is not half so -sensitive as crime. He 
who thinks out his own right way and pursues it to the end, serves' to 
stiffen the resolution of every half-minded man who is undecided in action. 

When they say to us, " What good will this religious amendment do without 
the popular sentiment to back it ?" I answer I care nothing for the amendment 
if it was to be slipped quietly in as a matter of no importance. But this 
struggle for that amendment* is the very best possible method of preserving 
the religious sentiment of the past and strengthening it for the future. Give us 
the right public sentiment and that amendment will go in with a whirl, and thai 
sentiment is indispensable to the pei*petuity of tJie nation. The amendment, with- 
out the popular sentiment corresponding, would be but a false profession of 
religion. The sentiment without the amendment would be the skulking 
Christian ashamed of, and denying his Master ; while the sentiment and the 
amendment is the nation rising up into a higher Christian life, and shining 
in the brightness of the King of the kingdoms of men. 



The Convention then, at a late hour, adjourned to meet on the 
following morning at nine o'clock. 



PEOOEEDINGS OF THTJBSDAY, FEB. 27. 

MORNING SESSION. 

The Convention re-assembled at nine o'clock, and, in the absence 
of the President, was called to order by the First Vice-President, 
Jno. Alexander, Esq. At the invitation of the Chairman, Dr. J. 
Edwards led the Convention in prayer. 

The President soon appeared and took the chair. 

Many letters and other communications were sent to the Conven- 
tion. Several remonstrances against the object of the Convention 
were refen*ed to the Executive Committee. The number of friendly 
communications was too large to permit notice of them all. The 
following are selected as of special interest : 

From tJw Hon. M. B. HaganSy Judge of the Superior Court of- Cincinnati^ aiui 

President of ths last National Convention. 

Cincinnati, Fob. 16, 1873. 

Rbv. D. McAllister, New York.— My Dear Sir:— I received the call for 
the National Convention for securing the proposed Religious Amendment to 
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the Constitution of the United States. The boldness of the enemies of this 
movement is, I am quite sure, arousing the careful attention of thoughtAil and 
candid men all over the country, t am satisfied that otlr objects are mis- 
understood by a large body of both clergy and laity, and others are indifferent 
because they do not see the imminent danger we are in, with respect to the 
▼ita) and fundamental principles that underlie the Government. I am glad 
to see this call ; and to feel assured that the agitation of the question must 
result in success 

While I am sorry I cannot be present, I feel a deeper and more abiding 
interest in the movement. We need no more cogent arguments than those 

6 resented by the so-called "Liberals." But God will restrain the wrath of 
[is enemies. 

I wish the Convention all success, and pray the Divine Blessing on its 
sessions. Very truly yours, 

M. B. Haoans. 

From the Bev. Cha/rlea Hodge^ D. D. 

Princbton, Dec. 24, 1872. 

Rev. D. McAllistbr: — I heartily approve of the object of the proposed 
meeting ; but would greatly prefer that it was a call to secure the national 
acknowledgment of Christ as Him into whose hands all power in heaven and 
earth has l^en committed.* 

Chablbs Hodge. 

From Prof. Tayler Letcis^ LL. D. 

, Union College, Schenectady, Jan. 20, 1873. 

My Dear Friend: — I have delayed answering you, partly from my poor 
health and incessant occupation, and partly from indecision. This has arisen 
from a desire to comply with your request, if I could. I am, however, con- 
vinced that I caDuot prudently give you an affirmative answer. * * 

* * The great work in which you are engaged has my whole 

heart, and it gives me real regret to decline any part you may think fit to 
assign to me. Yours truly, 

Tayler Lewis. 

From Prof, 0. N. Stoddard, LL. D. 

WooflTER, O., Feb. 24, 1873. 

Rev. T. p. Stevenson. — Dear Friend : — I regi-et very much that I cannot 
attend tlie Convention in New York. I could not, consistently with mjr duties 
to the University, be absent during the time necessary for the trip and 
attendance on the Convention. 

I have never faltered for a moment in my interest for this cause. It is not 
specially for Christianity that I have rendered what little aid I could. Chris- 
tianity can live without the amendment ; the nation cannot. Patriotism, 
were there nothing higher, would require that our Government should be put 
ojflciidly in its true rdation to God. The nation does not treat Ood uoiih the 
retepcct tchieh one gentleman would observe towards anotfier, so long as it refuses to 
recognize Ilim in that Constitution which, in form, sets forth the principles on 
which the nation's character is based, and by which it must be judged in the court 
of HeatCii. 

Wo arc seeking the highest interests of the men who oppose. I trust your 
deliljcralions will be guided with the wisdom and prudence which the Spirit 
bestows. With kind regards. 

Yours truly, 

O. N. Stoddard. 



* Dr. Hodge's attention wiik Hobsequently called to the fact that the National Aesociation 
labors to necore rach an amendment ai» will suitably recognize Christ as the Koler of nations, 
when he remark^ '* I had overlooked that. That is satisfactory.^* 
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From the Students of Dcme Law School^ Haroa/rd Urmermty. 

Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 22d, 1873. 

D. McAllister, Oen. Sec. — Dear Sir: — We enclose minutes of the action 
taken by the "Assembly of Harvard Law School" in regard to the call for a 
National Convention to secure ^ religous amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Our duties at the University prevent our attendance in person at the Con- 
vention called to meet in New York on Wednesday, the 26th inst 

With heartfelt sympathy for the success of this movement, we remain, very 
truly, 

F. W. Edgar, EasUm^ Penn. 

Jas. C. Bergen, BrooUyn, New York, 

Jas. R. RiGGms, Kansas Cityy Mo, 

Cambridge, Feb. 22d, 1873. 

At a regular meeting of the "Assembly of Dane Law School " of Harvard Uni- 
versity, held Friday evening, 21st February, 1873, it was wted^ That a committee 
of three be appointed to serve as delegates to represent this assembly in New 
York, on next Wednesday, for the purpose of considering a religious amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Voied^ That Messrs. Edgar, Bergen and Riggins be 
appointed such a committee. 

Lewis C. Ledtard, Clerk. 

D. D. BuRNES, Speaker. 

A letter of peculiar interest, expressive of the transatlantic interest 
and synapathy referred to in the Report of the Secretary, its the fol- 
lowing : 

From the Reo. Dr. James Begg^ Edinburgh. 

\ 50 George Square, Edinburgh, Feb. 3, 1873. 

My Dear Sir : — Perhaps you will allow a niinister of the Free Church of 
Scotland to express his ^reat satisfaction in connection with your noble effort 
to amend the Constitution of the United States. I can imagine no hifffaer 
manifestation of patriotism, and I earnestly trust and pray that your enorts 
may be crowned with complete success. I read with much interest and satis- 
faction the Christian Statesmen, which some kind friend is good enough to 
send, and, if it were possible, I should have the greatest satisfaction in attend- 
ing your meeting on the 26th. I hope to have an opportunity of readuie »n 
account of its proceedings, and of giving some information to many in Scot- 
land, who are beginning to look on with interest. We have here, in several 
forms, a struggle goin^ on for substantially the same principles for which you 
are contending; principles which must ultimately be crowned with triumph- 
ant success. Wishing you all prosperity and blessing in your noble work, I 
am, my dear sir, yours, very faithfully. 

Jambs Bbgo. 
To the General Sccreta/rpt etc. 



The Resolutions reported at last evening's session were taken up 
and discussed seriatim for adoption. After considerable animated 
discussion, and some slight amendments, the Resolutions were 
adopted.* They are as follows : 



* It was intended to give in fall this discussion, in wliich Messrs. Edwards, Sloane, J. C. 
K. Milligan, Collins, Wardell, Croder, Mrs. J. G. Swisshelm, and others, took part, at re- 
ported by the Rev. W. H. TiflBiny, the stenographer of the Convention. Bat the Umlte 
within which it has been judged best to confine this volume will not permit the carrying out tt 
the original intention. Prepared addresses and reports occupy much space, and in tliefr fnO- 
nesB render unnecessary anything more than a running account of other matten. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved^ 1. That this Ninth General Convention of the^ National Associa- 
tion for the Religious Amendment of the Constitution of the United States 
re-afflrms its deep conviction of the greatness and the necessity of the work in 
which it is engaged. 

Resolved^ 2. That the principles which underlie this movement commend 
themselves to the common sense and the conscience of men as true, as practi- 
cal, and as of great importance. 

JResolved^ 3. That, in the judgment of this Convention, a nation and an ad- 
ministration of government can no more exist without moral character, 
moral influence and religion, than without a language, and that any attempt 
to do so is not only absurd but dangerous. 

Rewtved^ 4 That it is the clear right and duty of a Christian people to make 
in their national Constitution solemn acknowledgment of God as the author 
of government, and to make unmistakable mention of their preference of 
Christianity as their religion, both that God may thus be duly honored, and 
that legal presumptions may be created in favor of Christian morality. Chris- 
tian usages, and Christian institutions. 

Resolvedy 5. That such acknowledgment of God and of Revelation is not 
designed, and does not tend in any wise, to oppress any individual conscience, 
or to effect any union of Church and State, nor can it ever be pl^ded, used, or 
even perverted, to such injurious ends. ^ 

Rei>lved, 6. That this Convention does not regard as at all essential the pre- 
cise form of petition sent to Congress in the interests of this Reform, provided 
the main issue be fairly included, viz., that it is impossible for a State to be 
neutral in religion and morals ; and that the Christian religion is an essential 
element in American civilization, as shown in the whole history of this 
country. • 

Resolved^ 7. That the signs of the times, the rapid deterioration of public 
morals, and the bold demands of organized political infidelity, show conclu- 
sively and impressively, tliat the alternative now presented to the American 
people is Atheism or Christianity, and tliat failure to adopt this proposed 
amendment involves ultimately general immorality and anarchy. 

Resoltffd, 8. That, thanking God and taking courage upon a review of the 
past, this Convention declares the time to be fully come for more extended 
agencies than have heretofore been employed, and that especially it is impor- 
tant to secure systematic and liberal contribution of funds for this purpose. 



The General Secretary of the National Association next presented 
his report, which was adopted and ordered to be published with 
the proceedings of the Convention. It is as follows ; 

GENERAL SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

The progress of the movement for the Religious Amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, during the past year, has far exceeded the expecta- 
tions of its most sanguine friends. 

The Convention held last year in Cincinnati called public attention to the 
movement more fully and pointedly than ever before, and created a wide 
demand for information. For the rapidly-increasing friends of the cause a 
fre(|uent medium of communication was required, and the l*eports of meetings 
were constantly demanding a hearing. 

To meet these and other similar demands a weekly paper became indispen- 
sably necessary. Accordingly, considerable time was spent soon after the 
Cincinnati Convention in securing the formation of an association for the 
publication of a weekly Journal. The effort met with such success thaf^ on 
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the first of last September, the Christian Statesman, the organ of this move- 
ment, was issued as a weekly, a neat eight-page journal, in quarto form, and 
on a good financial basis. The experience of the past six months abundantly 
proves the stability of this enterprise, and its invaluable aid in the prosecution 
of our work. 

The need was also felt for other documents, presenting fuller treatment of 
certain aspects of the question than could find place in a single number of the 
paper, and in shape for preservation. To supply this want the proceedings of 
the last Convention were published in a pamphlet of about ninety pages, con- 
taining an account of the origin and progress of the movement, and the ad- 
dresses of Judge Hagans, Dr. A. D. Mayo, Profs. Tayler Lewis, Stoddard and 
Sloane, and others. This valuable pamphlet has been circulated widely over 
our own country, going into the hands of thoughtful, leading men, and not a 
few copies have been applied for from beyond the Atlantic. A sixteen-page 
tract on the Bible in the Public Schools, the third of the series of CHRiflTiAN 
Statesman tracts, has also been published, and several thousands of copies 
distributed, particularly through the State of New York. Many thousands of 
other and familiar documents have also been distributed. 

It is impossible to give an accurate statement of the number of meetings 
held in the interest of this cause during the past year. Information has been 
received of several hundreds of public meetings at which earnest addresses 
have been delivered. Judges, lawyers, professors, and ministers have been 
among the speakers. This stirring* gathering of several hundreds of delegates 
from nineteen States is itself proof of the large number of meetings held. 
Many letters have been received, expressing sympathy, and conveying to this 
Convention resolutions passed at meetings from which no delegates have come. 

Though there have been several times as many public meetings as ever be- 
fore, for the same period, during the past year, little has been done in organizing 
local auxiliary societies. From fifteen to twenty of these have been formed, 
within the past twelve months, in the following States, viz. : Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, and Kansas. One of these 
societies, formed in St. Lawrence County, N. Y., has already, is a few months, 
enrolled three hundred and seventy-five' members. 

The effects of the year's work are most distinctly marked. Among them I 
would call attention to the following : 

The whole subject of the relation of civil government to Christianity is now 
receiving wide and careful attention. It is being discussed not only in the 
newspapers, but in ministers' meetings, in colleges, lyceums, and in an Increfltf- 
ing number of pamphlets and books. The Western Tract and Book Society 
of Cincinnati have recently ofiered an award of $100 for the best discussion of 
the relation of the United States Government to Christianity, and the duty of 
expressing that relation in the fundamental law. The same subject is to be 
carefully discussed at the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in this city 
next Fall. 

Again, the issue has become more clearly defined. The aggressive action of 
the enemies of the Christian institutions of the nation is dissipating the fogs 
of misapprehension. Thousands who have heretofore questioned the expe- 
diency of the Religious Amendment movement have oeen led to revise their 
opinion. 

Accordingly, from all quarters, during the work of preparation for thia 
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Conyention, tidings kept pouring in of earnest and active friends coming to 
the front. The names attached to the call for the Convention, representing as 
they do all portions of our land, — from Maine to California, and from the 
Lakes to the Gulf, — indicate the marvelous growth of this movement during 
the past twelve months. As an able Methodist minister said at a meeting in 
one of the principal cities of New Jersey, "It needs only to be fairly pre- 
sented before the Christian people of the country, and it will go like an 
avalanche ! " It is sate to say that it has far more than doubled its proportions 
within the year. 

Another interesting and encouraging point to be noted is the warm expres- 
sion of sjrmpathy which comes from beyond the sea. As with us, there is in 
the most advanced Christian nations of Europe a strong party in favor of 
secularism. This party in Great Britain is striving to strip the Government 
of every Christian feature. Many of the warmest friends of Christian institu- 
tions favor disestablishment. But with them are many of the same stripe as 
those who are our legitimate opponents here — the enemies of the Christian 
religion. These are warring not only against the church establishments of 
Great Britain, but against every Christian element in the noblest institutions 
of that noble nation. The friends of Christian government there see that the 
question of the day with us, as well as with them, is the question of the rela- 
tion of the state to religion. And well aware that Christians of all denomina- 
tions here, opposed now, as they always have been, to the establishment and 
endowment of any church by the state, still unite in the endeavor to have our 
nation acknowledge God and Christ and the Bible, for itself in its own inde- 
pendent sphere, and not through the medium of any ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, our Christian brethren from across the Atlantic send us the expression 
of their most cordial sympathy, and the assurance of their prayers for our 
success. 

In the present stage of the movement there is a manifest necessity for instant 
attention to the following points : 

1. The friends of our Christian institutions should take measures at once for 
the most effecUve action and cooperation. They must organize. Wherever 
even a few of them are found they should form themselves inta a society, and 
link themselves with the National Association. 

2. To give enduring vitality to these organizations scattered through the 
country, a common work must be taken in hand. No more suitable work pre- 
sents itself than the circulation of petitions. If this Convention should direct 
that petitions be prepared and placed in the hands of every local society, and 
if the members of this Convention, on their return home, in case a local organi- 
zation has not yet been effected, should at once organize, and begin to hold 
meetings and secure signatures to the petition, we might send from the next 
National Convention a delegation to Congress, with hundreds of thousands of 
names praying for tlie desired amendment. Who can estimate what even 
one yearns earnest work on the part of all of us might do ? 

3. To help forward the work of organization and of obtaining signatures to 
the petitions, as many lecturers as possible should take the field during all the 
fine weather of autunm, and for at least two months before the next National 
Convention. 

4. To accomplish all this we must give liberally of our substance. We must 
live up to the words of an eloquent Baptist clergyman of a neighboring city, 
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Who stirred the heart of the citizens at a large meeting there a few evenings 
since : **For my part, I am to be counted on the side of this cause in body, 
soul, time, influence, and pocket-book." 

Allow me, in concluding this report, to suggest that members of this Con- 
vention be appointed to present the claims of the movement before the varioiu 
bodies that may assemble during the year. I would also suggest that many 
of our number may help the cause in an effective way by preparing a report of 
the Convention for one of the religious weeklies, or for any local paper. 

Fellow-laborers, let us pledge ourselves to-day, with prayer for Divine guid- 
ance, to renewed and more earnest efforts during the year before us. 



The Executive Committee of the National Association next pre- 
sented their report for the past year. The report was accepted, and 
its recommendations adopted. It is as follows : 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Your Committee would respectfully report : 

1. That two thousand copies of the Proceedings of the National Convention 
at Cincinnati were published in pamphlet form, and judiciously distributed. 
An account of the origin and progress of the movement was prefixed to this 
report, and the whole pamphlet has been found of great service, as the most 
complete and comprehensive presentation of our principles and aims. 

2. The report of the Treasurer herewith submitted, shows receipts during 
the year of |4,046.93, all of which has been acknowledged in the columns of 
the Christian Statesman, and expenditures to the amount of $4,002.10, 
under the direction of your Committee, leaving a balance at date of $44.83. . 

3. The work has been rewarded during the year with the most gratifying 
success. More general information of the character of the Amendment which 
is proposed, and the increasing boldness and activity of the enemies of oar 
Christian institutions, have led hundreds of thoughtful men heartily to 
espouse our cause ; and an earnest sympathy has been awakened in Oreat 
Britain, where the same principles ^e involved in a kindred struggle on the 
question of religious education. 

4. Your Committee recommend the general circulation, during the next 
year, of petitions to Congress in behalf of the Amendment which we seek^ 
and submit the following form foe the adoption of this Convention : 

To the HoTMrabUy the Metnbers of the Senate and House of BepreeerUaiiteM, in 
Congrees assembled : 

The undersigned, citizens of tbe United States, petition your honorable bodies for 
such an amendment to tbe Constitution of tbe United States, as will suitably exprwi 
our national acknowledgment of Almighty God as the source of all authority in civil 
government, of tbe Lord Jesus Christ as the Ruler of nations, and of His revealed 
will as of supreme authority ; and thus indicate that this is a Christian nation, and 
place all tbe Christian lawH, institutions and usages of the Government on au un- 
deniable legal basis in the fundamental law of the land. 

5. Your Committee recommend that this Convention do, and hereby does, 
respectfully request the Constitutional Convention of Pennsylvania, now in 
session in the City of Philadelphia, to place suitable religious acknowledg- 
ments in the draft of the Constitution to be submitted to the people of that 
State for their adoption, and, that the delegates from Pennsylvania In this 
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Oonvention be appointed to bear this request to that body. We recommend, 
further, that the Executive Committee to be appointed at this Convention be 
charged to present a similar request on behalf of the National Association to 
the Constitutional Convention of Ohio, and to other similar Conventions 
which may meet during the year, 

6. Your Committee recommend that a subscription be taken up in this Con- 
vention for the treasury of the National Association. 

7. That the delegates to this Convention be recommended to hold meetings 
in their several localities, to ratify its proceedings, and to form, wherever 
practicable, societies auxiliary to the National Association. 

A resolution presented by Mrs. Jane G. Swisshelm was referred 
to the Committee on Resolutions, and, after slight modification, was 
adopted in the following form : 

Resohedy That the cause for which this Convention has met is one that com- 
mends itself to the special sympathy and concern of the Christian women of 
our land, and they are confidently relied upon for their earnest cooperation in 
giving it final success. 

This resolution called forth an animated discussion, in which 
there was a hearty recognition of the importance of woman's aid in 
every good work. 

On motion, the Convention adjourned to meet at two o'clock 
P.M. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

• 

The Convention was called to order by the First Vice-President, 
Mr. John Alexander, who called on the Rev. Dr. Sloane to open the 
meeting with prayer. 

After the transaction of unimportant business, the President ap- 
peared, took the chair, and introduced the Rev, J. P. Lytle, of Ohio, 
who spoke as follows : 

ADDRESS OP MR. LYTLE. 

Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen of the Convention : We meet in this 
place to advocate the adoption of what may be called the '*17th Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States," or, as it is usually called, " The Re- 
ligious Amendment of the United States Constitution.'* The time was when 
the Constitution of the United States was regarded as so sacred an instrument, 
that to speak of amending it, or touching it in any form for the purpose of al- 
teration, would have been regarded as sacrilege. But that time has, in the 
Providence of God, passed by. In our day, within ten years past, we have 
seen the Constitution of the United States amended, and amended, again and 
again ; and the idea that it, as first formed, contained the perfection of all human 
wisdom, has been dissipated, and we have come to discover that it was a delu- 
sion. We have already passed upon, and adopted the 14th and the 15th, and 
likewise the 16th Amendment. We have through that document abolished 
slavery wherever the Stars and Stripes float. We have, by the same process, 
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made all men of all colors, and of all nations, equal before the law, and we 
have established universal suffrage. Now, then, having thus secured and 
guai*anteed by the Constitution the rights of man, we seek jto go still further, 
and in this grand instrument which commands the respect of not only the citi- 
zens of the United States, but of all the world, we seek to secure the acknowl- 
edgment of Almighty God, the author and preserver of our national existence. 
And in doing so, we are not ignorant of the fact that we shall encounter for- 
midable opposition. Everywhere clouds dark and lowering gather in opposi- 
tion to this movement. You have heard the muttering of the thunder of that 
infidel organ located at Toledo. You have heard the echo of this from the 
office of the Independent^ even from the Senate of the United States. The Chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee,. Mr. Trumbull, has said that *' The Consti- 
tution of the United States needs na such amendment," and we have heard the 
response from the throne above, "And I have no need of you." [Applause.] 
The enemies of our movement naturally draw into their ranks all infidels, Jews, 
Jesuits, and all opposers of Uim who is Lord over all, our Lord Jesus Christ 

It may be asked, " How shall we succeed against such a mighty host?" We 
are like Israel of oldr-**two little flocks of kids, while the Syrians fill the 
country." We are few, while our enemies fill the land. We look for success 
to two sources : first, we look up to that personal God, whose crown rights 
and royal prerogatives are involved in this question. [Applause.] And 
through Him "one shall chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to fiight" 
One with God at his side and God at his back is more than all the hosts of 
His enemies. We look to this mighty God who reigns over all for light, 
strength and succes§. Tlirough Him we shall vanquish those who oppose us. 
That is not all : we look to another source. 

We make very little account of ourselves in this contest. We look to others. 
We look to our enemies— to such men as speak through the Index — for power- 
ful aid. The editor of that journal, fai-sighted and frank, has seen and 
declared the state of things at which they aim, and the end which will have 
been accomplished when their principles have become popular. When the 
people see what these men hope and labor for, they will b& shocked. Out in 
Ohio, at one point on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, on what is called 
*' section 16," there is a very heavy grade. The locomotive, in. attempting to 
ascend that grade, often sticks and stops, and the train rollH backward. To 
overcome this difficulty, they have what is called there a " helper " — a power- 
ful engine to assist ; and with this one pushing at the rear of the train and 
heading in the contrary direction, and the other engine pulling, the train is 
drawn up the hUl. A stranger at a distance, looking at the train. With its 
engines pointed in opposite directions, would naturally suppose they would 
neutralize each other, pulling difierent ways. And if you stood at this end of 
the train, you might think the "helper" was about to run over you, and take 
the whole train with it. On examination, you would see that the machinery 
was really working in the other direction — actually pushing the train up the 
hill. Now, my friends, the train is the thirty-six or thirty-seven States of the 
Union. The section on which the difficulty connected with our cause occurs 
is not exactly ** section IG," but it is section 17, in which we seek to have the 
amendment of the United States Constitution. And on this section the engine 
in fh>nt of the train is the Christian Association ; and the other engine is Mr. 
Francis E. Abbot and Company in the Index and similar papers. Some think 
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they are very dangerous, and will drag us all down into an abyss of infidelity, 
atheism, profligacy and ruin; but if you come a little closer and examine^ you 
will see, that their machinery is really working in the other direction. 

We need something to arouse public sentiment ; to reach the commercial^ 
classes and formal Christians ; to show the American people at large the end 
aimed at by the advocates of the secular theory of government, as illustrated 
in the French Revolution of 1798, and the more recent Paris Commune. And 
what instrumentality could be better adapted to our work ? The Christian 
Association enlisting friends by reason and argument, and the Index Associa- 
tion driving neutrals and indifferentists into the movement from sheer neces- 
sity of self-preservation ; our enemies pushing and we pulling, and the power 
of God working over all, our onward course is certain. And when we reach 
the summit, Mr. Abbot and his ** Helper*' will be switched off the track ; 
while the train will move out into the mild yet glorious light of Millennial 
days, and the cry will be raised, ** The kingdoms of this world have become 
the kingdoms of our Lord, and of His Christ.*' [Applause.] 



The President next introduced the Rev. John Hogg, of Massa- 
chusetts, who delivered the following address : 

ADDRESS OF REV. J. HOGG. 

Mb. Prbsidbnt, Ladies and Gbntlembn : When I listened to the mag- 
nificent addresses delivered here yesterday, I had no expectation of appearing 
on this platform. I feel that it is little short of presumption for me to stand 
here, and I do so merely to show what side I am on. [Applause.] You know 
that it takes all kinds of people to make a world, and all kinds of speakers to 
make up a convention. I remember reading once an anecdote of Coleridge, 
who, with all his genius, was in some things very awkward. Coming along a 
conntry road one day, riding on horseback with his knees almost up to his 
chin, he was met by a wag, who not knowing his man, and thinking to have a 
little fun, exclaimed : ** Halloo, my man, did you meet a tailor on the way ? " 
** Tes, sir," replied the wit, " and he told me that if I went a little further on 
I would meet a goose." And so it seems to me, that the eloquent speakers by 
whom I have been preceded, like scientific tailors, have been putting in their 
stitch, stitch, stitch, in the garments of glory and beauty with which we seek 
to clothe the nation, and now I am ready to be a goose, or anything else, to 
smooth down the seam. [Laughter and applause.] 

I stand here to-day the representative of a large class of individuals, who 
might aptly be called the weak-backed and feeble-kneed. The truth is, I have 
been on the fence, uncertain on which side to get down. It is but lately that 
I have been leil to examine the matter, feeling that the time has come when 
every honest man must take his position. [Applause. ] I feel already the effect 
of being present at this Convention, for my back has been stiffened, and my 
heart strengthened for the work. 

I have reached a conclusion in harmony with the object of this Convention, 
by something like the following process of thought : Starting with the idea 
that a nation is a moral entity, responsible to Gknl for its actions, history seems 
to be little more than a record of the death of nations. The old empires of 
antiquity, about which so many volumes have been written, have passed away. 
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Even Rome itself, the grand old iron empire, had its decline and fall. And 
why ? Some tell us that nations, like men, must necessarily, after full develop- 
ment, sink into dissolution. Others say that nations, when they enjoy pros- 
perity and acquire wealth, become luxurious, immoral, and effeminate ; and 
therein lie the seeds of death. It seems to me, however, that a nation^s life 
depends wholly upon the character of its religion. Rome had religion enou^ 
to give her grit and energy for a time. Eveh Paganism could carry a nation a 
certain length, and still preserve a balance between the intellect and the con- 
science. So long as this was the case, Rome stood, and swayed a mighty 
sceptre ; but when the intellect got in advance of her religion and repudiated 
it, then Rome went down. [Applause.] The only religion that can forever 
bind together and preserve a nation's life is the religion of the Lord Jesns 
Christ. The ideas of Jesus are ever in advance of human progress, and the 
most cultivated intellect acknowledges their power. Jesus said, ** Whosoever 
believeth in me shall never die ; " and -what is true of an individual is also 
true of a nation. The nation that takes hold upon God and the Lord Jesus 
Christ shall never die. [Applause.] 

ThaJ these United States are, on the whole, Christian, cannot be doubted. 
There are at least twenty-five millions of non^inal Christians in our land. Is 
this Christianity to be made so operative as to secure our national life ? The 
question is a momentous one. Is our nation to live or die ? You heard a man 
hissing here yesterday. What is he ? Just the representative of the vast mass 
of irreligion in our land. Perched on the summit of liberty, sacred only to 
holy purposes, and purchased by the blood of .Christian martyrs, the hisses of 
the irreligious at every movement that would limit their abuse of liberty, 
sound the watchword of increased licentiousness, the death-knell of oar 
nation's life. [Applause.] Again, the corruption at present existing in our 
land is appalling. The nation's conscience seems to be uncontrolled by its 
Christianity. There are breakers ahead, and unless the ship be turned on a 
different track I see no alternative but that she must founder. Our nation is 
but new born. Her first centennial has not yet been celebrated. Designed, 
doubtless, to work out some grand purpose of Divine Providence; bom of 
Christian principles, and enjoying a birthright of Christian freedom, yet the 
Father of Nations is not acknowledged, and I fear His great name was design- 
edly omitted from her organic law. I cannot agree altogether with some 
things said by preceding speakers, in their endeavor to account for this fatal 
defect. There is no connection between the establishment of a State religion, 
or minding the conscience of sectarians, and the acknowledgment of God as 
the Father of Nations. Infidelity, and nothing else, was the animus of the 
omission — the infidelity of Paine and of France with which some of the promii- 
nent framers of the Constitution were deeply imbued. K anything is needed 
to prove this position, it is found in the fact that they almost unanimously re- 
fused to ask Almighty Gk)d to guide them in their deliberations. I am appre- 
hensive that our national Constitution, wisely framed though it be, is a child 
of merely human parents, and unless the defect be remedied, it must, like its 
authors, die. If we mean it to live, we must have it imbued with a divine 
life. 

But it is said — " If the nation be on the whole Christian, what difference can 
an amendment of the Constitution make? Until lately tliis was to me a 
stumbling block. It appeared to me an act of mere formality. If done to- 



morrow it would not change the nation's character in the least degree. So I 
thought until reflection removed the difficulty. The lapse of a few score of 
years has not obliterated from the mind of Gkxl the fact, that the f ramers of the 
Constitution deliberately insulted Him, and that the whole people became im- 
plicated in that act. The fearful ordeal through which our nation has already 
passed, and the seething corruption which now fills us with foreboding fears, 
are but the fitting sequence of a nation's disregard of Gk)d. I can see no remedy 
but repentance — national repentance. If we expect Qod to honor us we must 
honor Him. We should confess and forsake our sins, and declare that we will 
give God His place as )iead of our nation. When we do this, then Qod will 
cause His face to shinci upon us; but if we refuse, we can only expect the rod to 
fall upon us with increasing weight. You remember the period in our late civil 
war when the heart of the nation was crushed by continued reverses. A dark 
pall seemed to rest over a loyal peoi>le, and many were beginning to exclaim, 
" Give us peace and let the rebels go.'' It was then our lamented, martyred 
President performed one of the sublimest acts that history records. Taught of 
God, and no doubt grasping the idea that the chastising rod was in God's hand, 
he issued his Proclamation which broke the fetters from the slave. He drew 
his pen across that foul blot on the escutcheon of our nation. It was seemingly 
a formal thing. The Constitution legally fostered slavery. The President 
wiped the ugly thing out. The people shouted Amen ! Slavery was abolished. 
Then mark the issue — victory at once perched on our banners. Our armies 
went forth conquering, until rebellion was finally subdued. Let us act similarly 
in respect to the remaining blot of Atheistic silence in. the Constitution, and see 
if the tide of battle will not turn as evidently in favor of truth, righteousness 
and prosperity. Let us acknowledge God as our Father, and sovereign, and 
source of all good, and His blessing will be upon us. Crime and corruption 
will come to an end, and the' benign reign of Jesus, our rightful Lord, will be 
established. [Applause.] 



The Executive Committee reported in flavor of granting twenty 
minutes to the opponents of the movement, who had sought oppor- 
tunity to present their remonstrance and objections. This recom- 
mendation being approved by the Convention, the Chairman of the 
meeting at Vineland, N. J., appointed by some of the citizens of that 
place to appear before the Convention and protest against its object, 
took the platform. He was courteously and patiently heard, and 
the time allotted him was even extended, until a grossly disrespect- 
ful allusion to the Bible provoked indignant .remonstrance from 
several members, and the permission accorded was withdrawn. 



The Committee on Enrollment reported that 470 persons had en- 
rolled themselves as members of the Convention,, representing nine- 
teen States and one Territory, and that three hundred and sixty- 
three bore certificates of their appointment as delegates by various 
public assemblies and organized societies. 
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The subscription recommended by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, and by the Executive Committee, was then entered upon. 
The General Secretary stated that he had already received many 
and generous contributions from earnest friends who could not be 
present at the Convention, and after stating a number of instances 
of commendable liberality, read the following paper which had 
been placed in his hands : 

By the Grace and Providence of God enabling me, I will contribute to the 
Treasuiy ot the National Association for securing the amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States, the sum of fine hundred dollars, annually, 
urUil an amendment (in substance such as at present proposed by this Association) 
shall be made to the Constitution of the United States. 

If this amendment is not made during my lifetime, I shall hope to continue 
the aforesaid annual payments through the agency of the legal representatives 
of my estate. 

** I can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me/* 

Philadelphia, Fd>. 2Qth, 1873. 

John Alkxandrb. 

The impression produced by the calm and devout earnestness of 
this paper was deepened by the stirring speech of Walter T. Miller, 
Esq., of New York, who named twenty thousand dollars as the 
amount which can, and ought to be, raised this year for the work 
of the National Association, and who pledged himself to give the 
twentieth part of all the receipts of the treasury for the year. 

Mr. Miller and Mr. James Wiggins, of New York, each sub- 
scribed $500, the latter also promising to give one-twentieth of 
$20,000. Henry Martin, Esq., and lady, of Cincinnati, subscribed 
$300 ; Dr. Magee, of White Ash, Pa., one-third of $1,000, the other 
two-thirds of which are to be given by Messrs. David Torrens, Jno. 
Mc Williams, and some other liberal gentleman whose name we 
have not before us. We might go on and give the names of friends 
whp this year, as heretofore, have given $100. But enough has 
been said to show how generously the response was made to the 
call for funds for an expansion of the work. 

It is but due to Mr. Alexander, whose contribution of $500 is to 
be continued annually until the movement is crowned with success, 
to state that for this year, in addition to the five hundred dollars, 
he has most generously agreed to give $1,000, if by this additional 
contribution the wholesimi for the year can be raised to $20,000. 

The amount subscribed, apart from all sums promised condi- 
tionally, was $5,360.00. The receipts of the Association, from or- 
dinary sources, will no doubt be larger this year than ever before. • 
Tbe .^^ational Association thus has placed at its disposal, for this 
J^Gor, two to three times as much as it has ever heretofore employed 
^ Jtm operations for a single year. 
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The President then introduced the Rev. H. H. George, President 
of the Geneva Collegiate Institute, Ohio, who spoke as follows : 

ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT H. H. GEORGE. 

The question of education is one that is fundamental to the interests and 
prosperity of any nation. To one, especially, whose government is by the 
people, it must be prejudicial to misconceive the importance of it, and only 
suicidal to ignore it. It requires no far-sightedness to. perceive that as the 
youth of a country are educated, as their intellects are cultivated, and their 
moral natures are bent, such must sooner or later be the cast of the institutions 
of that country. Give me the vast multitudes of children in this land to con- 
trol and educate as I will ; let me prescribe the system of rules by which they 
shall bt trained, furnish teacher and text-book, and I care not what your insti- 
tutions are to-day, I will give such as suit myself before the lapse of many 
years. 

If any man or pa^Hy of men had it in purpose to revolutionize the govern- 
ment of a country, no more favorable point of attack, no more hopeful starting 
place, could be selected than the youth of that land in their first and most sus- 
ceptible years of training. A great orator of this country has said : ** The man 
who sets an idea on two feet, and bids it travel from Maine to Georgia, has 
done more to revolutionize his country than if, to overthrow the Capitol, he had 
put powder under the Senate chambers." And where can that molding, revo- 
lutionizing idea be more certainly and successfully started, than in the minds 
of the children as they learn their first lessons at the common schools ? 

The keen-sighted enemy of the Bible who hates the religion it inculcates, has 
ftilly comprehended this truth, and hence his first and furious attack is upon 
that Bible in the hands of the little boys and girls of our land just as they are 
learning to read. Well he knows the power of the leiverage of the youthful 
mind, in bis attempts to put down the Bible and secularize the institutions of 
the country. 

But let us notice the prominence given to the moral and religious features of 
state education upon the page of history : 

" Religionibu% et arUbua mcrum'*^ has been written on the portals of schools, 
academies and colleges from time immemorial. 

The schools of the ancient Grecian philosophers were devoted mainly to the 
study of the nature of the gods, and the spiritual nature of man. 

Pythagoras taught the harmony of the universe, man's immortal destiny, 
and the paramount importance of his moral nature. 

Aristotle taught to the Athenian youth a philosophy in which theology bore 
a most conspicuous place. 

Trace the historic page from the Christian era, and we find religious teaching 
*& predominating element in almost every century, and at no time was it con- 
sidered less important than secular instruction. 

Recognizing the fundamental importance of education, and especially its 
moral and religious character, those modern nations that have led the van of 
civilization and improvement have given it a distinct prominence in their 
systems of government. 

In Dr. Stowe*t report, a few years ago, to the Ohio Legislature, he says : 
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**IiL Germany the school system embraces a course of eight years, making 
four divisions of two years each." And after summing up the branches taught 
in these respective divisions, he adds : " In the first is given religious instruc- 
tion and the singing of hynms ; in the second is religious instruction in select 
Bible narratives ; in the third is religious instruction in the connected Bible 
history ; in the fourth division, including children from ten to sixteen years 
old, is given religious instruction on the religious observation of nature, the 
life and discourses of Jesus Christ, tlie history of the Christian religion in con- 
nection with the contemporary civil history, the doctrines of Christianity." 

Barnard, in treating of the subjects and methods of instruction in Prussia, 
says: " That every Complete elementary school in that country gives instruction 
in religion and morality, established on the positive truths of Christianity." 

" In the public schools of Berlin instruction is given in the Bible, the Cate- 
chism, the positive truths of Christianity." 

** In Switzerland a teacher must have a certificate from the clergyman of his 
own church that he is fitted, both by character and education, to conduct the 
religious instruction in the school for which he is designed." 

*' In Russia it is assumed that religious teaching constitutes the only solid 
foundation of all useful instruction." 

Following the example of those olden nations, and learning a lesson from the 
pages of history, almost every State in our Union has made salutary laws con- 
cerning both the matter and the manner of the education of its youth. Let 
the constitutional provision of the noble State of Ohio suffice for illustration 
here: 

" Religion, morally and knowledge being essentially necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of instruction 
shall forever be encouraged by legislative provision not inconsistent with the 
rights of conscience." 

Based upon this and similar provisions in the various State Constitutions, the 
public school has become one of our grandest and noblest institutions. Its 
influence for good has simply been incalculable. It has contributed largely to 
the moulding of our civilization, and has done much to elevate us to that hon- 
orable position we occupy among the nations of the world. Nor has it been 
hindered in its noble services, save only as the modern philosopher has come 
forward to call its founders fools and madmen, and to startle the world with a 
new 'light and a more liberal philosophy. 

But let us inquire for a moment what is education. Webster defines it to 
be " a comprehension Of all that series of instruction and discipline which is 
intended to enlighten the understanding, correct the temper, and form the 
manners and habits of youth, and fit them for usefulness in their future sta- 
tions." He adds : " To give children a good education in manners, arts and 
sciences is important ; to give them a religious education is indispensable." 

But a more elaborate definition is^given by one whom all will admit to have 
been among the ablest educators of his day, Horace Mann. Says he : ** All 
intelligent thinkers upon the isubject now utterly discard and repudiate the 
idea that reading and writing, with a knowledge of accounts, constitute edu- 
cation. The lowest claim which any intelligent man now prelbrs in its behalf, 
is that its domain extends over the three-fold nature of man ; over his body, 
training it by the systematic and intelligent observance of those benign laws 
which secure health, impart strength, and prolong life; over his intellect, 
invigorating the mind, replenishing it with knowledge, and cultivating all 
those tastes which are allied to virtue ; and Qver his moral and religious sua- 
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ceptibilities also, dethroning selfishness, enthroning conscience, leading the 
afiections outwardly in good will toward man, and upward in gratitude apd 
reverence to God." 

This definition is complete and exhaustive. There can be no other correct 
view than that it extends to the entire three-fold nature of man. And educa- 
tion short of this must be only partial, limited, dwarfed, one-sided, and may 
be, in its operations and results, a greater curse than a blessing. Suppose, for 
example, we should disregard the mental and moral natures, and educate our 
youth only in the physicid (and if we may neglect one, by the same rule we 
may another), what would be the result ? There might be produced a ttice of 
athletes suited to the old games at Olympia,- or a generation of Kings and 
Heenans, the champions of the modem prize ring — ^men largely animal, with 
feeble brains, and less naorals. But again, should we develop the mind alone, 
disregarding the physical and the moral, we might have giant intellects, men 
who are able to wield the powers of government or shsLpe the diplomacy of 
nations, yet they might be physical dwarfs, wrecks of disease, and, worse than 
all, moral pests upon the earth. 

But still again, should we develop the physical and intellectual both, dis- 
carding the moral natures, as the enemies of our schools will allow, we 
might have stalwart bodies with giant minds, but no morals ; mighty agents 
for evil, feeders on corruption, enemies to God, and destroyers of their race. . 

If State education thust result in sending forth such^^haracters as any or 
all these to the world, it will not take long to decide that it is a most dangerous 
and damaging institution, and ought at once to be ctbandoned. Were, the 
question proposed to the people of the United States to-day— schools without 
morality and without Christianity, or no schools at all ? the Christian people 
of the country ought not to ask a moment to decide, no schools at all. Better 
far that our noble fabric be demolished, than that it be converted into an 
enginery of immorality. 

But let me here remind the advocates for an education divorced from all 
morals and religion, that their demands are not only absurd but an absolute 
impossibility. All nations on the face of the earth have some standard of 
morals. Some sort of morality is of necessity interwoven into their whole 
machinery of government, and to attempt to set up an institution of edtication 
without that morality would be like setting up a machine without its master- 
wheel, or an engine without its driver. 

If it be a Mormon country, the government and all its institutions are founded 
on the basis, and administered according to the standard of a' Mormon 
morality. Even its trade, its manufactoriiBs, its improvements, its trials before 
courts of justice, its pains and penalties, all, all are in accordance with Mor- 
mon right. If it teaches its children at all, it must teach them according to 
the standard of Mormon morals. 

It is precisely so in Mohammedan countries, and in all Pagan countries, and 
can it be less so in a ChriEtian land ? Verily not. To attempt a system of 
education in any country, wholly divorced fipm the morality and religion of 
that country, is not only unphilosophical, but it is irrational. Were education 
only the combination of letters, and giving to these when combined a certain 
sound (little more than we could teach a parrot), or were it in addition the 
tracing of these letters upon paper; in other words, were it only the art of 
reading and writing, it might be separated from all morality and reli^on ; but 
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when we remember that these are not education at all, but only the mechani- 
cal apparatus by which the child is enabled to acquire it, we dar« assert that 
the moment you enter the domain of education, that moment you unavoidably 
have to do with some standard of morals. 

The meaning of many of the choicest words in our language is inseparably 
connected with morality and religion ; for example, such words as just and 
true, and right and wrong, in a Christian land, differ infinitely from the same 
words in a Mormon, a Mohammedan, or Pagan country. And it is absolutely 
impossible to teach a child the meaning of them in a Christian land, without 
teaching it according to the Christian moral standard. If morals and religion 
are to be abolished from our schools, not a few of our choicest and best words 
must go out in the same abolition sentence. 

But could a child be taught the meaning of words, there is not a step in 
science, there is not a step in philosophy, there is not a grade in history, that 
can be taken without a standard of morals. The effort to secularize our 
schools is only a covert attack upon their life principles, a deadly aim at their 
very existence. The heart purpose of the projectors is not written on the fore- 
front of their movement. It is deeper than it proposes. ' As infidelity always 
does, it is fighting under a mask. David Hume left some infidel manuscripts 
with directions that they should be printed and published after his death. 
Says Dr. Johnson : " He loaded a blunderbuss, directed it against Christianity, 
and sneaked into the grave leaving another to fire it off.*' No less sneaking it 
the confederacy of the Jesuit and Jew, infidel and atheist, in their attacks upon 
the Bible in our schools. They are no friends of each other. They are really 
not in sypmathy. They have not the same ultimate object in view ; but they 
have stricken hands like Herod and Pontius Pilate in the common work of cru- 
cifying Christ. The Jew would not object to the Bible if it were his own part 
of it. The Roman Catholic does not want a school system without religion. 
He has never said so ; he dare not. To ask it would be to belie the tradition 
of his church for sixteen hundred years. Archbishop Purcell has given the 
animus of the movement on the part of the Catholics. Says he : ** The entire 
government of public schools in which Catholic youth are educated cannot be 
given over to the civil power. We, as Catholics, cannot approve of that sys- 
tem of education for youth which is apart from instruction in the Catholic 
faith and the teaching of the Church.*' It is not a Bible the Catholic oppoees 
so much in the schools as it is the Bible. It is not religion he opposes, but it ii 
Protestanism ; and so deep is his hatred to that, he will join with infidel and 
atheist 'in their opposition to all religion, in order to put it down. 

It is safe to say that the Jesuit has a secret and concealed purpose to over- 
throw our entire school system, in the hope of securing pure and unmixed 
Catholic schools, untainted with the breath, or presence, or infiuence, of Protest- 
antism. It is no slander to say that Roman Catholics have been the persistent 
and untiring enemies of our schools, and gladly embraced the opportunity to 
strike hands with any party or parties in their destruction. 

But bound together, Jew and Jesuit, infidel and atheist, they have made the 

attack. By a counter-movement on the part of the friends of .our school 

system, the matter has been carried into the arena of law. The question is 

stated, can we have the Bible in our schools by law ? Is it in accordance with 

the genius of oar Government ? This question has already stood the test of 

debute before the Superior Court of Cincinnati, where some of the abkst 
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lawyers of Ohio spent their strength for four days. The Constitution of Ohio 
was searched from preface to conclusion, in section, paragraph, and clause, to 
find some legal basis for the retention of the Bible. The search was nqt in 
vain. It provides as follows : 

** Religion, morality, and knowledge being essentially necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, schools, and the moans of instruction, 
shall be forever encouraged by legislative provision, not inconsistent with the 
rights of conscience," etc. 

On that constitutional provision was based the affirmative decision of the 
question. . We hold the Bible in the schools of Ohio because of the word 
* * religion " in our Constitution. But did the opponents submit to the decision ? 
By no means. They are determined to carry it to the last limit of law. They 
appealed it to the Supreme Court of Ohio, where it now awaits its trial and 
decision before the highest tribunal of that State. We believe when it is de- 
cided there it must be in our favor, because we have a constitutional guarantee 
for it. But when this question, agitated as it is now in many of the States, 
shall, as it must ultimately, come before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, where is the guarantee ? Where is the section, clause, or syllable, that 
gives any more right to read the Protestant Bible than the Koran or the 
writings of Confucius ? There is not in all that, in many respects, noble instru- 
ment a word of preference for the Christian Bible ; not a line that authorizes 
its use, or will protect the reading of it in our schools. 

With these facts before us — the defects of the Constitution on the one hand, 
and the enemy pressing furiously his attack upon the other4-what is our line of 
duty ? One of two things we must and will be compelled to do. Either give 
up the Bible to the enemy, yield it willingly, for logically we must, or else 
make our Constitution so that it will guarantee its use. 

Christian men and women, which shall we do ? Yield our Bible ? Take it 
out of the hands of our children ? Turn our schools over into heathenism ? 
Blot the name of God out of our school-books ? Put away the name of 
Christ, and instead of Christian substitute Pagan morals ? Are you ready for 
that ? Men and women of Christian America, what say you ? I take the 
honest faces and the earnest hearts of this Convention in response. I take the 
four to five hundred delegates here, as the representatives of a vast multitude 
all over the land, gathering, growing, swelling, like the onward tide of the 
ocean, whose voices shall ere long be as the voice of many waters, when they 
shall come forward and utter their demand, ** Amend, Amend the Constitu- 
tion." 

And now a word only to our opponents, to the " liberal " enemies of God 
and His Bible. 

The Christian features of our schools, God helping us, we mean to maintain. 
We shall suffer the Bible to be torn from our children's hands and hearts only 
when we are overpowered and vanquished in the struggle. 

Parker Pillsbury, while striving to excite opposition to our last Convention 
in Cincinnati, expressed his greatest alarm at the movement, ^because amongst 
its advocates were the descendants of those old religious heroes who, said he, 
*' never beat upon the drum-head the hollow sound of retreat" We can as- 
sure Mr. Pillsbury and his confederates that into the vocabulary of this move- 
ment the word retreat has never come, and more than that it never shall. We 
cannot go back, and if we could God forbid we ever should. We believe it is 
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the cause of God and cannot fail. It has the ahnightmess of Christianity in it, 
and shall ere long prove triumphant as certainly as that Christianity is tme. 

And in the firm, unwavering, undying faith in its ultimate triumph we mean 
with God's help to press on ; not satisfied with its accomplishment in this 
country alone, we shall contribute our mite towards its realization in all lands, 
and shall tell our children to tell their children and their children's children 
never to give up the struggle until every knee shall bow, of things in heaven 
and things in earth, and things under the earth, and every tongue shall cbnfess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the Glory of God the Father. 

Adjourned to meet at 1i o'clock in the evening. 



CLOSING SESSION. 

The Convention re-asiembled at H o'clock, and was opened with 
prayer, the President in the chair. 

The Committee on Permanent Organization was appointed a Com- 
mittee to nominate officers for the National Association for the en- 
suing year. 

Dr. Jonathan Edwards, of Peoria, 111., was introduced and deliv- 
ered the following address : 

ADDRESS OF DR EDWARDS. 

Mr. Prbsident : I suppose we may as well begin at the beginning, even if 
some things be said which have been already said, and even if I repeat some 
things which were said at former conventions. Repetition is sometimes good. 
Even " pure minds" are the better for being*" stirred up by way of remem- 
brance.'* 

We have formed an association to effect an amendment to the Constitation 
of the United States. Our proposed amendment does not touch to change — 
much less to abrogate — one of the truths, the principles or the features of that 
great instrument. Nor does it imply that we are wanting in appreciation of 
it; that we are dissatisfied or are restless under its working hitherto. Whoever 
likes the Constitution will find that we like it, and the institutions that have 
grown up under it, in the same measure and probably for the same good reasons. 
He will find us joined with him in the loyal support of all the good that is in 
it, its implied assertion of the rights of man and its wise provision for the 
growth of the nation. For such political wisdom given to our fathers we de- 
voutly thank Gk)d; and it is our conviction and our boast that this Constitation 
is the best national charter recorded on the pages of history. But our fathers 
were not infallible, and the Constitution which they made for us was not per- 
fect. Our nation's growth and experience have suggested several important 
amendments which have been already adopted ; and, as it seems to us, the thne 
has come to discuss the adoption of another. There are certain evils and cer- 
tain signs of coming evil which give us anxiety. These evils and evil omens 
we trace back to an omission in the Constitution, and it is evident that if thk 
omiadoB be supplied the evils will be averted. And this is what we propose to 
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do. Oar amendment, like all the others, is suggested by our experience, and, 
however it may seem to be late in the day, can never be out of date. There 
is no mention of Gk>d in the Constitution, no word which recognizes His sover- 
eignty over human affairs or His interest in them. One of the great— one of the 
chief characteristics of our people at the time they entered into national com- 
pact is thus ignored. The underlying faith of our forefathers, a faith which 
must have given life and shape to their politics and their institutions, is thus 
not alluded to. I repeat, this is the omission which now engages our attention 
and which we wish to supply. We feel that such an omission does injustice 
to the people, who, because of it, are but partially described and but partially 
represented in their Constitution. It would seem as if they had not understood 
how great and how grave was the work of nation-making in which they were 
engaged, and that they gave to it only such earnestness as showed their desire 
for safety^ peace and wealth — mere material interests — though our forefathers, 
as we know, were a serious, thoughtful people, accustomed to do everything of 
a public nature in the name and the fear of God ; and though they settled the 
land and made their laws from the beginning as much for religious faith as for 
civil freedom, or rather, for the freedom of religious faith. 

It has been thought that this omission was mere oversight Indeed, tradi- 
tion says that Alexander Hamilton told a minister of the Gospel in this city, 
on his return from the Convention, that the mention ot God had been entirely 
forgotten! I wonder that great man did not call to mind the Bible warn- 
ing to **all the nations that forget God." But whether they forgot it, or 
whether there was a secret intent to imitate France, the nation which at 
that day was the ideal of political progress as well as of politeness and science, 
it is not necessary, not important now to settle. It is more important to cor- 
rect it than to account for it. The fact is that the Constitution is silent on 
the subject of God and religion, and we urge that this is a wrong, an injustice, 
a vicious impolicy. 

The newspapers say we are trying to put God into the Constitution. Well, 
that does describe in part our aim and our work. It is bad for anything to be 
without God. Everything is the better for having Him in it. As the vener- 
able father who aldrcssed you last evening said, in words so fervid and so 
eloc^uent, I am in favor of putting or 'finding God everywhere; in the country 
and in the town, in the parlor and in the workshop, every day as well as 
Sunday. But there is also another thing we want to put into the Constitution. 
We want to put the people into it, the people in full, the people with their 
de(^p and noble reverence for God as the Greatest and the Best, and for His 
word as the underlying and paramount law. In these traits they certainly ate. 
not there now. If the Convention had only prefaced the Constitution with 
" In the name of God, Amen," as the Puritans did m the colony compact 
they drew up and signed in the cabin of the Mayflower, possibly this move- 
ment of ours had never been made. 

Our proposed Amendment is confined chiefly and almost exclusively to the 
Pn^amble of the Constitution. We wish it there distinctly declared that this 
])cop]c found this Government with a reverent regard to God and Ilis revealed 
will. 

Strictly speaking, the Preamble is not the Constitution. It is a solemn state- 
ment that goes before the Constitution, in which the people who make the 
Constitution describe themselves, define their aims and their work, and 
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80, as it were, announce and introduce themselves to the nations of the earth. 
It is mere statement, I admit, but it is a statement of facts which are import- 
ant, and which are of practical value ; such facts as furnish a good point of 
departiu'e for those who shall afterwards make or expound laws. For instance, 
the Preamble, as it now stands, indicates that the nation is, as yet, but imper- 
fectly compacted ; that, after ten years of such life and progress as could be 
secured under the confederation, it is found necessary ** to form a more pertecX 
union " — intimating that all after legislation to weaken or dissolve this union 
will be unconstitutional. This union, with sundry great moral, social and 
civil benefits depending upon it, ** the people," (not the States,) the Preamble 
tells us, met in convention to secure, and to this end ordained the Constitu- 
tion, and we have found in our national history presumptions emanating 
originally from this Preamble, working mightily and continually in favor of 
the rights of the people, and in favor of national unity, integrity and emiuent 
domain, as against State sovereignty, sectional interests, exces^ve official 
power and patronage, and the influence of overgrown corporations. Just here 
we propose to do our work ; that, among these preliminary statements ot the 
source from which the Constitution emanates, there be one which refers to the 
religious convictions under which our people acted in convention. What we 
shall gain by such a statement will be a general presumption in favor of Chris- 
tian morals and usages. 

Thus far we have not touched the body of the Constitution. We have but 
modified the portico, yet already the building is more proportionate and more 
enduring for what we have done. There will follow, for mere consistencjr's 
sake, one or two slight changes in the Constitution, yet these are only remote 
and incidental, not at all essential, and not interfering with the rights of con- 
science any more than it now does. 

The first and principal change that occurs to me as proper to be made is in 
the prescribed form of oath. The President must be sworn into office — that 
is, he roust say, '* I do solemnly swear.*' Tlys is now his oath. Kissing a book 
is a custom, not a law, I believe ; but, whether this ceremony be custom or 
law, it is unmeaning, undignified, childish and ridiculous. But merely saying 
" I swear " is n<;)t swearing. It may indicate the thing he would do if he could, 
but it is not the thing itself. If I say I steal, does that convict me of theft ? 
Does not the law require proof of some overt act ? So of swearing. There 
must be an act and a formula to constitute an oath, and for these we look into 
our Bible. The right hand is to furnish the act : as it is said of base, unworthy 
men, *' Their right hand is a right hand of falsehood." And the name of God 
is to furnish the formula : '* Thou shalt fear the Lord thy Gk>d . . and shall 
swear by His name." This is not a mere question of unimportant forma, or of 
trifiing details. It is a great peace measure, since '* an oath for confirmation 
is an end of all strife." It is a measure of high prudence, a guarantee for 
fidelity in administration, in contracts and in witness bearing. And it ought 
to be so constructed as to form a sacred bond between the conscience of him 
who takes it and the Throne of God, the bar of final, accountability. If the 
oath be not the foundation of society, it is at least the cement with which thoie 
foundations are laid. 

I do not now think of any other change that would be necessary under oar 
Amendiaent in the body of the Constitution. 
But the Constitution being now silent upon the subject of religion, m hai 
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been said, it is urged against us that our movement is unnecessary. The 
people are believers in God and Christianity, and the statesmen, at least the 
poliiicians, will always be only too careful to legislate in accordance with their 
Ikith as well as with their tastes and their interests. So, as you have already 
heard it well stated, the people were believers in liberty, but for want of some 
constitutional* utterance that was definite and decisive we had to pass through 
a civil war of frightful porportions ere it was settled that freedom was national 
among us. Shall we wait to learn in some similar schooling that Christianity 
is one of our formal characteristics ? 

But, in fact, the Constitution is not silent upon the subject of religion. I 
have said that its silence was an injustice and- an evil, but the great grievance 
is that it has spoken and spoken wrong. What you have given you in your 
law books as the Constitution is silent, but this is not the whole of that docu- 
ment. There are other chapters of the Constitution which are not generally 
seen by the people, perhaps not even suspected. Treaties made with foreign 
nations are counted as parts of the Constitution and possess the same power 
as the rest of the Constitution to render null and void anything contrary to 
them in the laws or the constitutions of the States severally. Now, it was 
stated last evening, that early in the history of our Government our diplomats 
abroad misrepresented us to a foreign court by saying we were a nation with- 
out any religion at all. But the case is far worse than this. In one or two 
treaties, which our President and Senate made for us in due form, we have 
given to the world as fundamental law with us that the United States is in no 
sense founded upon the Christian religion, and, in effect, that our institutions 
will not prove embarrassing to a good Mussulman. We stand upon our con- 
stitutional record as not materially different from a nation of Mohammedans. 
And is this no injustice, no libel ? It is both ; and our movement for the Re- 
ligious Amendment indicates that we are not disposed to submit to it. 

It is said, if you make these alterations they will necessarily be followed by 
a great deal of legislation. Well, if so, let us have -it. The people who vote 
for the amendment will also vote the laws which may be needed to give it 
efficacy. No trouble, no disturbance of the peace need be apprehended. But 
what legislative difficulties are anticipated ? First, the union of Church and 
State. Truly this is a giant evil. It is well worth while to give warning of 
anything and everything that threatens, however remotely, to bring that about, 
and we will all join you in doing so. I suppose there could not be found a cor- 
poraVs guard in this large convention that look upon such complications and 
corruptions as a union of Church and State would amount to with any other 
feeling than detestation and dread. We all sincerely and most heartily repudi- 
ate any design or desire to effect it. As promptly as any one, we would both 
resent and resist it. And yet it might not be amiss to suggest that injurious 
relations with the Church are not the only entanglements Uie State has to fear 
and the patient has to guard against. China is a vast specimen of a purely 
paternal government Old Rome identified state and army, citizen and soldier. 
Carthage was all for commerce. The French say that modern England is a 
nation of shop-keepers, and the Company of India combines administration 
and traffic. Do you dislike and dread state and family, state and army, state 
and shop, as well as state and; church ? All the«e in their turn are dangers to 
which we are exposed, yet who sounds the alarm, who prepares the protest, 
who rallies the opposition V It is just possible that the outcry against Church 
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and State may spring rather from hatred to revealed religion than from an in- 
telligent patriotism. But where is the sign, the omen of such Church and 
State mischief coming upon us ? Who will hegin and who will finish t£i8 
union of Church and State ? K you think the Roman Catholic can do it in 
spite of the watchfulness of the Protestant ; or that one Protestant sect can do 
it amid the jealousy of all the other sects ; or that all these sects Vould com- 
bine to effect a joint union with the state, you have a notion of human nature 
and of church nature different from what I have. Church and State in union, 
then, are forever impossible here, and, were it never so easy, we all repudiate 
it on principle. There are enduring, ever valid reasons against it But religion 
and state is another thing. That is possible. That is a good thing — ^and that 
is what we aim to make a feature in our institutions. 

The languages of the earth are taught in a variety of grammars. It may be 
useless, if not impracticable for the State to link itself with a grammar, but it 
will be worse than useless, it will be wholly impossible to do without a lan- 
guage. There are many languages spoken in our great country, yet here the 
State elects English to be its official tongue. It has never passed a law to this 
effect, but the language of the first settlers has been quietly accepted and used 
until at length it has the general force of law. The foreigner may speak what 
tongue he pleases, but he must act the citizen in English, he must vote in Eng- 
lish, he must have laws drafted, debated and enacted in English. 

There are many schools of medicine — homeopathic, allopathic, hydropathic, 
and what not. It might be exceedingly injudicious for the State to conmiit 
itself to either of these and to establish it exclusively ; but medicine, the heal- 
ing art, it must recognize, and from time to time employ for its servants and 
its soldiers. There must to this extent be State and Medicine. 

In like manner we want State and Religion — and we' are going to have it. 
It shall be that so far as the affiurs of State require Religion, it shall be re- 
vealed Religion, the Religion of Jesus Christ. The Christian oath and Chris- 
tian morality shall have in this land *'an undeniable legal basis.'' 

We use the word Religion in its proper sense, as meaning a man's personal 
relation of faith and obedience to God. There is aflother use of the word, a 
narrow ecclesiastical use of it, brought down to us from the Middle Ages and 
from Popery. They said a man was religious Who entered into renewed and 
redoubled relations to the Church, as when he became a monk, for instance. 
It is possible this was the sense contemplated by our Constitution when it pro- 
hibited religious tests as a qualification for holding office. The State deter- 
mined to take no part and to show no preference among the controversies of 
the Church, nor to make the Church in any of its usages or . requirements a 
condition for .her honors and her services. But, as we use it, Religion is not 
the Church, but a deep principle, like life, which underlies and pervades the 
State and the family as well as the Church. We hold that there may be 
religious families and religious states as well as religious churches, and that 
families and states, as well as churches, are all the better for being religious. 

Now, we are warned that to engraft this doctrine upon the Constitution ¥rill 
be found oppressive ; that it will infringe the rights of conscience ; and we 
are told that there are Atheists, Deists, Jews and Seventh-day Baptists who 
would be sufferers under it. I accept it as a compliment that we are called 
apon to consider objections of this sort, if there be any ground for them. We 
Are the conscience party, the free conscience party. We are the very people 
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to be held responsible if we trespass upon the conscience of others. And 
it will be found that we do not intend to do this, and that we do not do it in 
fact 

The parties whose conscience we are charged with troubling, taken alto- 
gether, are but few in number. This determines nothing as to who is right, 
but the fact remains, and is worthy of note, that, taken altogether, they amount 
to but a small fraction of our citizenship. They are not even as. many as those 
among us who do not speak the English language. 

And then, further, they are almost wholly of foreign importation, and that 
of comparatively recent date, so that they did not share in the first settlement 
of this country ; they did not brave the hardships, they did not profess the 
principles which have made that settlement memorable. They never, any- 
where, developed, or even dreamed of such a nationality as ours, such a writ- 
ten guarantee for stability, liberty and progress. •In the lands where they 
lived before coming hither, they had less of liberty than they enjoy here, but 
their notionrof conscience and liberty were too vague for them even to feel 
themselves aggrieved. They breathed no protests, they suffered no martyr- 
dom. These come to us, who have made for them the freest land ever beneath 
the Sim, and warn us not to infringe their rights of conscience — rjghts which 
they had to come here even to learn ! They are afraid that those who taught 
them freedom are going to oppress them I 

Well, let us attend to the case. They do not, as yet, feel oppressed. They 
will not pretend that, on the whole, they are not very well off— better off than 
before they came— as well off as they expected to be. Under our present Con- 
stitution and laws they can vote, can hold property, can marry, can plead and 
be impleaded, can fare better than in any other country. But they cannot do 
everything, have everything, be everything. Well, in this they are not alone. 
There are many rights and privileges which are but imperfectly accorded to 
all our citizens. There are many things which we may not do, hDwever con- 
science clear we may be of our right, our interest, or our pleasure in them. 
We may not smoke a cigar in the streets of Boston.* We may not buy a lot 
amoDg the fine houses of Broadway, or the fashionable avenues of New York, 
and there set up and operate a foundery, a tin-shop, a bone-boiling establish- 
ment or a soap chandlery. If we try it we shall find both ourselves and our 
business treated as a nuisance. People do not like the smoke, the noise, the 
fumes of such establishments. The minority are against you, and in this 
country and all republics majorities govern. To be in a minority involves 
more or less of inconvenience. In business, in politics, in fashion, in morals 
and in religion, whoever differs materially from the majority will certainly 5e 
made to feel it more or less in due time. All law, all government, will press 
somewhere occasionally, and it is the good citizen who maintains both his con- 
science and his independence by submitting to the pressure. Our objectors, 
as I said, are not alone in their disabilities. 

One class of our earliest and best citizens is composed of Quakers, who are 
in name and in principle opposed to all war. It is doubtful whether a Quaker 
can, with a good conscience, be President of the United States and thus be Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy. Yet the majority of our people thus 
far remain firm in the purpose to keep an army and navy, and, what is more, 
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on occasion to use them. There is also another body of our citizens of good 
stock and well ordered lifes and sound principles, men who in other lands 
were identified with freedom of conscience — we heard from them this morn- 
ing, the Covenanters — who in this land do not feel themselves at liberty even 
to vote. And some of our countrymen are conscientious monarchists. The 
State protects all who are peaceable, but it cannot do otherwise than reflect 
the mind of the majority. Our objectors, then, may learn that they are merely 
a body of men who are in their turn feeling the inconvenience of dissent. And 
they may be reminded that under our proposed Amendment all the essentialB 
of their citizenship will be none the less secure to them than they are now. 

The Atheist is a man who denies the being of a Gk)d and a future life. To 
him mind and matter are the same, and time is the be-all and the end-all of 
consciousness and of character. 

The Deist admits €k)d, but denies that He has any such personal control 
over human Affairs as we call providence, or that He ever manifests Himself 
and His will in a Revelation. 

The Jew admits God, Providence, and Revelation, but rejects the entire 
scheme of Gk)8pel redemption by Jesus Christ as sheer imagination, or — worse 
— sheer imposture. 

The Seventh-day Baptists believe in €k>d and Christianity, and are conjoined 
with the other members of this class by the accident of differing with the mass 
of Christians upon the question of what precise day of the week shall be ob- 
served as holy. 

These all are, for the occasion, and so far as our Amendment is concemed,'one 
class. They use the same arguments and the same tactics against us. They 
must be pounted together, which we very much regret, but which we cannot 
help. The first named is the leader in the discontent and in the outcry — ^the 
atheist, to whom nothing is higher or more sacred than man, and nothing sur- 
vives the tomb. It is his class. Its labors are almost wholly in his interest ; its 
success would be almost wholly his triumph. The rest are adjuncts to him in 
this contest. They must be named from him ; they must be treated as, for 
this question, one party. Now look at it — look at this controversy. The ques- 
tion is not between opinions that differ, but opinions that are opposite, that 
are contradictory, that mutually exclude each other. It is between Christianity 
and Infidelity. It is between Theism and Atheism, between the acknowledg- 
ment of a €k)d and the denial that there is any God. We cannot too seriously 
ponder this, since the rights of conscience are held to be involved. The'atheist 
does not believe in the soul ; he denies that there is any such thing as con- 
science ; yet he comes to those who confess both to insist upon his rights of 
conscience ! I have a few plain, earnest words about all this. 

I do not believe that every man is an atheist who says he is one. I dis- 
tinguish between minds that doubt or deny the existence of God, and thoee 
who doubt or deny the sufficiency of the logic usually employed to 
prove it. And 1 love to think genuine atheism impossible to the humui 
soul. But now bring forward your atheist, your man who confesses to neither 
God, angel, nor spirit, your man who believes in all unbelief, and in nothing 
else, and I know at once what his position is. His religion is irreligion; his 
morals are only natural morals — the morals of the body, the animal in mmn, 
which, in his view, is all there is of man. His speculations do not rove or 
float among the dreams of philosophy, but they run into the concrete forms of 
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politics — into the platforms of parties and the enactments of legislatures. 
Atheism is always political. What are the rights of the atheist ? I would 
tolerate him as I would tolerate a poor lunatic, for in my view his mind is 
scarcely sound. So long as he does not. rave, so long as he is not dangerous 
I would tolerate him. I would tolerate him as I would a conspirator. The 
atheist is a dangerous, man. He not only rejects and opposes my faith, but 
he aims to overturn every institution, and to dissolve every relationship grow- 
ing out of my faith. He would destroy the very foundations, pull down 
eveiything, and build up nothing. But he shall be tolerated. He may live 
and go free, hold his lands and enjoy his home, he may even vote, but for any 
hijgher, more advanced citizenship, he is, as I hold, utterly disqualified. And 
we are aiming, not to increase, but to render definite his disqualification; 
to give to our Government and all our free institutions a guar- 
antee that he shall never have control over them. ' Yes, to this 
extent I will tolerate the atheist, but no more. Why shpuld I ? 
The atheist does not tolerate me. He does not smile either^ in 
pity or in scorn upon my faith. He hates my faith, and he hates me for my 
faith. He is bent on exterminating me and my faith altogether. ** Crush the 
wretch ! '' said Voltaire of my Saviour and His cause. And this is still the 
atheist's motto and his aim. I have received letters and tracts which show 
this very clearly. Wer^ I to.read to you the shocking blasphemies, the words 
of hate and of murder which they contain, you would shudder in horror. He 
means to make all these words good among us as soon as he can. And I am 
asked to accord rights of conscience to a man who says to me, " Come, let me 
show you how I can use the knife with which I purpose one day to cut your 
throat." "Come, let me explain to you the force of some nitro-glycerine 
which I have prepared to blow you up ! " I can be as calm and as willing in 
the one case as in the other. And I am asked to tolerate the atheist's creed 
under peril of violating the jights of conscience. And this tolerating of athe- 
ism means, I suppose, that our Constitution and laws shall be so framed as to 
imply that there is as much of truth, probability and good in atheism as in 
Christianity ! Tolerate atheism in this sense, sir ? Never, never ! We know 
what atheism is, and what atheism does. We know what it builds, and how 
it operates with its ** Natural Morals," its ** Death an Eternal Sleep," its " Lib- 
erty, Equality, Fraternity." Twice, at least, in the world's history has it shown 
what it is capable of doing. Twice across the plains of gay and sunny France 
has it driven its car of progress, and the whole track has been rapine, and 
blasphei^y, and blood. I can tolerate difference and discussion ; I can tolerate 
heresy and false religion ; I can debate the use of the Bible in our common 
schools ; the taxation of church property, the propriety of chaplaincies and 
the like, but there are some questions past debate. Tolerate atheism, sir ? 
There is nothing out of hell that I would not tolerate as soon. The atheist 
may live, as I said, but, God helping us, the taint of his destructive creed 
shall not defile any of the civil institutions of all this fair land ! Let us 
repeat, atheism and Christianity are contradictory terms. They are incom- 
patible systems. They cannot dwell together on the same continent. And 
le^ us note that this atheism among us is busy. It is aggressive, with societies, 
with organs, with agents ; with their papers and their preachers. But re- 
cently they have imported a man, the papers say, at a salary of $15,000, to go 
through the land lecturing and organizing, telling us how to Germanize and 
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un- Americanize our country. Their organizations raise money, issue publi- 
cations, form public sentiment and secure votes against our Sunday laws, our 
blasphemy laws, our temperance laws, our cruelty laws, our laws for social 
purity and home sanctity, our oath-sealed guaranty for truth and fidelity, 
^ and to bring us all down to mere natural morals. We too must organize 
and make effort. **The Lord of Hosts is with us, the God of Jacob is our 
refuge !" 

Another anticipated difficulty which is urged agamst us is to determine what 
Bible to recognize. This difficulty is but imaginary. There is but one Bible. 
What is called the Catholic or the Protestant Bible is but the Catholic or the 
Protestant version of the one original Bible. And with every strong convic- 
tion that the Protestant version is the better one, I am free to say thiat any 
Bible is better than no Bible. 

And yet another objection is that the laws of Moses will have to be re-enacted 
and enforced among us, and that these laws are not at all fitted to our times, 
our freedom, our civilization. I confess that I am not at all afraidof Moses. 
I find among his institutions the germs of our own glorious Republic, and the 
provisions and the spirit of our best laws. But the objectors do not seem to 
have read the Bible enough to see what a self -interpreting book it is. It records 
a prophecy and afterwards records its fulfilment. It records a promise and 
afterwards states when and how the bestowment was effected. It records a 
ritual and afterwards records what abrogated it and took its place. It gives 
of itself the clue to distinguish what is of enduring value and moral obligation 
from what is local, typical, transitory. Now, if there be anything in the laws 
of Moses which the coming of Christ and the subsequent overthrow of Judaism 
did not abrogate, let them be pointed out — there cannot be many of them— 
and we are prepared to accept them and have them re-enacted. 

Thus much as to objections and objectors. 

As to our movement and our National Association, I have to say : 

1. That it is most catholic. It is a matter of general interest. It equally 
concerns Democrat and Republican, Catholic and I^otestant, Unitarian and 
Trinitarian. I do not say that all these are actually, as yet, combined in it ; 
but all might be thus combined without any compromise of what is distinctive 
among them, and I trust that ere long they will be. No broader platform was 
ever erected in American politics. 

2. It is a practical measure. It ils no dream of mere enthusiasts or fanatics. 
It does not aim simply to nationalize some shibboleth of some sect. It presents 
not a question of words, but of underlying comprehensive principles. If these 
can in due form be secured, it seems to us that the foundations of our nation's 
character will be secured, the law of our nation's beneficent and unending 
progress will be secured. 

3. It is an essential measure. It is as essential as the Oath is essential, at 
Christian morals are essential, as Christianity is essential. It will not do to 
say, we had better leave things as they now are. Things are in a state of 
change, of transition ; they will not stay as they now are. It will not do to say, 
let us trust the voice of a Christian people for the perpetuity of Christian prin- 
ciples and usages among us; for, in despite of their voice and their influence, 
the moulding, over-riding force of our national Constitution has more and 
more eliminated the notion of God and of moral character from our recent 
State Constitutions and from the decisions of our courts. If we do not cany 
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this measure, we take the side of atheism. Yon are called upon, fellow-citizens, 
to make your election between Christianity and Atheism. ** Under which 
king, Bezonian ?** You cannot be too soon in making your response. I cannot 
doubt what your decision will be. 

Our movement means business. We are, as yet, possibly not perfect in all 
the details of our great measure. We are willing to receive suggestions from 
our friends. We are willing to gather hints even from our enemies. But we 
mean to carry this measure if it takes all that ten generations you heard men- 
tioned last evening. Our faith is in Gk)d, in His word and in the co-operation 
of all good men. 

I believe I have thus touched upon as many points as I dare without the fear 
of trespassing upon your long patience. 



The following address was next delivered by Professor J. R 
W. Sloane^ D. D., of Alleghany, Pa. 

ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR J. R W. SLOANE. 

The object which has assembled this Convention is one whose importance it 
would be very difGlcult to exaggerate. The open, distinct and avowed purpose 
of the ** National Reform Association " is to secure such an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States as shall furnish a legal basis for legislation 
upon those elements of our national life that are specifically Christian ; such, 
for example, as Christian marriage ; the Sabbath as a day of rest for the 
laboring man, and of peaceful worship for the religious man ; the Bible in the 
schools ; the judicial oath in our courts of justice ; chaplains in our army, 
navy, and public institutions under the control of Government ; special days 
of fasting and thanksgiving, etc. 

That a free people should be somewhat sensitive respecting changes in their 
Constitution is at once natural and proper. The Constitution represents stable 
government, and stable government is essential to national proBperity and pro- 
gress. It is not desirable that frequent changes should be made in the National 
Charter. Nevertheless, the Constitution of a free Government not only may, 
but must, from time to time, be altered and amended according to the varying 
and progressive changes of the national life ; otherwise it will prove a barrier 
to national progress, and eventually provoke resistance and revolution. Plant 
an oak in a vase, and either the vase will kill the oak, or the oak will burst the 
vase. The garments of the boy of fifteen will not do for the muscular, devel- 
oped man of twenty-five. The Constitution framed for the thirteen colonies 
before the steamship, the locomotive, or the telegraph bad appeared, will not 
meet the requirements of our nation to-day, into which so many new forces, 
both moral and physical, have entered. The only appropriate question which 
can be asked is, as to the importance, necessity and practicability of the proposed 
amendment. If it meet some great felt and conscious necessity of the nation, 
if it be clearly foreseen that its adoptioi^ will be productive of beneficent results, 
then it is at once the dictate, both of reason and of statesmanship, that it be ac- 
cepted. That such an emergency has arisen is the profound conviction of many 
of the most thoughtful minds of the country. Our fathers designed to found 
here a great, free and Christian republic. We have made it free from ocean 
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to ocean, from the Lakes to the Gulf ; and we are now resolved, with the divme 
assistance, to secure its Christian features against all the disorganizing forces 
which assail them, and give them the guarantee of a specific declaration in the 
National Constitution. There is no one element of the national life distinct- 
ively Christian which is not assailed, nor one which is not called in question, 
and the right and reason of its existence under the Constitution denied. These 
assaults, taken in connection with the alarming corruption in political life, 
have created a* deep and wide-spread concern for the stability of our Gk|vem- 
ment. The right to read the Bible in the public schools is appealed to the 
higher courts in the State of Ohio. The same right is denied to the schools of 
New York by the decision of the State Superintendent. Sabbath laws are 
either abrogated or rapidly becoming a dead letter on the statute book. The 
abrogation of the judicial oath in our courts of justice is loudly urged, and all 
this pressed on the ground of constitutional right. The conflict is upon us ; 
the issue .is made. The necessity for making constitutional provision against 
infidel demands is as urgent as it wias a few years ago for making such pro- 
vision against slavery. The view which we urge upon this subject is no new 
thing. Five years after the adoption of the present Constitution, Rev. Dr. 
John Mason, of this city — perhaps the greatest pulpit orator of America, the 
intimate friend and eulogist of Alexander Hamilton, according to the state- 
ment of his son to the present speaker, the most prominent of the framers of 
the Constitution — used these words : ** Should the citizens of America be as 
irreligious as her Constitution, we have reason to fear lest the Grovemor of 
the Universe, who will not be treated with indignity by a people anymore than 
by individuals, overturn from the foundation the fabric we have been rearing, 
and crush us to atoms in the wreck.'' 

It is proper, also, to remark that. this movement rests upon the profoundest 

principles of political philosophy, as well as upon the pure precepts of Chris- 

.tian morality, and is, therefore, thoroughly logical and consistent with itself. 

That government is a divine, and not a human institution, is affirmed by 
all political writers whose opinion is of any value upon the subject. To 
name them is to name all those who have obtained eminence in political sci- 
ence in our own country : Lieber, late of Columbia College ; Tayler Lewis, of 
Union ; Prof. Seelye, of Amherst, the scholar and thinker of New England ; 
Mulford, the author of that able political work, " The Nation ;" O. A. Brown- 
son, author of ** The American Republic," not to mention others of equal 
ability on these subjects, some of whom are with us in this Convention. 

Gk>vemments are not made ; they grow. They are not of man, nor of the 
will of man, but of God. They arise under the operation of Gtod's providen- 
tial laws, and are created as moral persons for the accomplishment of moral 
•ends. *' The nation is not a confused collection of separate atoms, as grains 
of sand in a heap, and its increase is not through their accumulation. It has 
the unity of an organism, not the aggregation of a mass.'' 

If Government be not divine, then it is merely a voluntary association, and 
may be dissolved like other voluntary associations, at the will of those who 
are thus united ; but this theory would subvert society and lead to anarchy. 

The experiment of the erratic Thoreau, had it been successful, would have 
proved him stronger than Massachusetts, stronger than the United States ; 
would have proved the same as to every other individual under the Govem- 
meoty and, of course, would haye subverted its very foundation. 
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We are bo.rn under goyemment — live, act our little part, and <Jie under it. 
We have no choice in Uie matter. We can no more escape from it than from 
the blue heavens above us. With reverence it may be said of government, as 
of its Author : ** If I take the wings of the morning and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea, even there shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy right hand 
hold me.V There is no divine right of kings. There are no providential 
rulers supernaturally raised up to govern. There is, however, a divine right of 
government ; it is of God through the people. Hence, rulers are accountable 
both to God and the people. When properly understood, ** wa? popuU^ vox 
Dei^" is the embodiment of a political truth. This view of government is the 
only one that has the slightest claim to be considered philosophical and scien- 
tific, and makes our demand for a recognition of Gk>d in the Constitution not 
merely reasonable, but logical and necessary. The sciolists who have been in 
such eager haste to throw themselves in the path of this* movement, have 
never made even an attempt at argument on fundamental principles. They 
are wise. Every other view of government is unscientific, disorganizing, an- 
archical and despotic. We embrace the opporttmity to say to these gentle- 
men that platitudes about Puritanism, Jewish Theocracy, union of Church 
and State, religious persecution, &c., are arrows that fall harmless at our feet. 
A cause like this, resting on fundamental principles, is not to be arrested by 
such feeble weapons. We take their sneers and bind them as a wreath of 
honor around our brows. As to their opinions which they utter so oracularly, 
I would that they understood how little we regard them. 

Not a few journals which betray their utter ignorance of the principles of 
political philosophy, treat the arguments fpr this movement with combined 
flippancy and arrogance. And the ^*New York Independent/ " I have seen 
somewhere a story of a poor animal, on which a cruel devotee of science 
had been experimenting, that continued to wriggle for some three days after 
the brains were taken out of it The brains were taken out of the Indepmident 
some two or three years ago, but it wriggles yet. 

Again, governments are the subjects of God's immutable laws, whether they 
ackow ledge the fact or not Their unbelief cannot make void the purpose of 
God. The government is not the people, nor the people the government, 
although the one is not without the other. There is one law for the individual, 
and another for the government — a judgment of the individual and a judg- 
ment of the nation. As moral persons, they are the subjects of Gk>d's moral 
laws. There is no future state of rewards and punishment for nations; hence 
they receive their doom or their chastisement in this world. Rome advanced 
her conquests until she embraced the civilized world. Her victorious eagles 
hovered over the finest portions of three-quarters of the globe. She fell, not 
because of any dark or &tal necessity compelling the rise and fall of empires, 
but because of her own crimes. The huge and bloated carcass was rotten at 
the heart ; barbarous invasion but completed what internal corruption had 
begun. The Goth, the Vandal and the Hun thundered at her gates. Her 
pomp, her glory and her multitudes went down to the dust God's laws were 
violated, and God's ministers of vengeance executed upon her the penalty. 
We need not go to the nations of antiquity for our examples. 

But a few years have passed since we were, as a nation, the subject of one of 
the most severe national chasti^ments that has befallen any nation of modem 
times. We were in the full tide of national prosperity, as men Judge na- 
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tional prosperity; but there was a gross national sin resting upon us. Sud- 
denly the clouds of confusion gathered* over us; the Lord God thundered in 
the heavens, and there the Highest gave his voice, hailstones and coals of 
fire ; He sent out his lightnings, and smote us ; He lifted up the waves of 
His wrath, and rolled them upon us. The land trembled beneath the shock 
of contending armies, and the earth drank in the blood of the slain. When 
" those war-clouds rolling dun" had passed away, three billions of treasure 
had perished ; a million lives had been sacrificed ; there was not a house in 
which there was not one dead ; the land was filled with a very great mouhiing, 
as the mourning of Hadad Rinmion in the Valley of Megiddon — Rachel 
weeping for her children, and refusing to be comforted. Can history furnish 
a more striking illustration of the punishment of a nation, coming directly 
from the hand of .Gk)d for the violation of His law ? Ther^ is nothing in this 
supernatural — nothing miraculous. It all occurs in accordance with the ope- 
ration of laws which God has established. ^^ Facilia descensus Avemiy*^ is 
true of a nation. " Ephraim is joined to his idols, let him alone." 

Again, in the conduct of its policy, whether that policy relate to its own 
citizens, or to its relation to other nations, a nation is as much under obliga- 
tion to obey the law of God as the humblest of its citizens, We have had a 
policy toward the Indian in the past That policy we all admit to have been 
in many respects unjust. We have another policy at present — a policy of 
which our esteemed Chairman is an honored agent This policy is distinctively 
Christian. The present results are several expensive Indian wars avoided, 
with their attendant waste of blood and treasure. We have had a policy 
toward the negro ; a policy toward nations with whom we have been brought 
into various relations ; a policy toward the Mormons ; a policy toward the 
Chinaman, &c. What is the standard of national conduct in all these in- 
stances ? Is our own will the rule, or is there a higher law by which we 
shoulif be governed, and by which we will be tried ? To ask these questions 
is to answer them. No thoroughly informed person will deny that a nation is 
a moral person. Great Britain and the United States meet in arbitration ; 
the question between them is one of rights ; an appeal to a standard must be 
made ; that standard is the " Law of Nations," but of this law it may indeed 
be said that " it hath its seat in the bosom of God, and its voice is the harmony 
of the world." The " Law of Nations" is an expression of the divine justice, 
and rests ultimately upon the revealed will of God. The recognition on the 
part of a nation of its subordination to the law of Gk>d is the recognition sim- 
ply of a demonstrated, accepted political truth. 

. There is no point upon which even intelligent persons appear to be more 
confused than upon the true end of government. The prevalent opinion is 
that government is simply a device for the preservation and furtherance of 
material interests. Jefferson's view was that its end was to prevent pockets 
being picked and legs from being broken ; or, as it is more philosophically 
expressed, for the protection of life apd property. We beard that eminent 
philanthropist, X^lerritt Smith, wben running as independent candidate for the 
governorship of the State of New York, say in this hall that government was 
simply the watch-dog lying at the door of the citizen to protect his property. 
An astute lawyer rose in the audience, and asked him what then was bis 
opinion of the*Public School system of the State, and he was compelled to 
answer that he did not believe education properly a function of government I 
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A moment^s reflection is sufficient to convince any one both of the fallacy 
and inadequacy of such views. Fonned in the moral sphere of the divine 
government, civil government must deal with the higher principles of human 
nature and with the higher interests of society. The family is formed accord- 
ing to its conception of the true character of that relation. The relation of 
parent and child is controlled and regulated by its laws. . Every right, whether 
of property or of conscience, is secured or destroyed by its arrangement. Is 
there any interest of man which it does not affect ? Any -department of 
human action with which it does not directly or indirectly interfere ? Who- 
ever reflects upon it aright will be ready to say with Arnold of Rugby, that it is 
monstrous that such a power should recognize no authority higher than itself. 
This is a sufficient answer to the question so often asked, why a government 
should acknowledge God rather than a bank, railroad, or other corporation. 
(Government is supreme. ^^ Diis immortaZibus proximi mnt magi8tratu$y 
There is no other power to interfere between it and the people. It would be 
eminently fitting that corporations of every kind should acknowledge God. 
The current maxim that governments have no souls indicates the corrupt 
tientiment that originates fraudulent ^' rings" and ** corners." These corpo- 
rations, however, are, as Blackstone says, merely ^' artificial persons ; " they 
are limited to merely pecuniary interests, are subject to the sovereign power, 
and can be made or dissolved according to^ its pleasure. The government, 
however, is a different agent altogether; it knows no power higher than 
itself ; it controls all, and is controlled by none. " Whom it will it kills, 
and whom it will it keeps alive." No power can interfere between it and the 
subject; its sentence is final and, save by itselli irreversible. For this redson, 
government by a majority recognizing no allegiance to God is a despotism as 
dangerous and as absolute as that of the purest autocracy the world has ever 
seen. On my way to this Convention I asked an eminent lawyer, a member 
of the Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention, *' Why do you punish bigamy 
in Pennsylvania ? " *' Because it is a crime^a malwm in m." " According to 
what law ? " ** Of course," he replied, " the law of God as revealed in Chris- 
tianity." This is thQ precise truth. Why not, then, acknowledge the law by 
w^hich our legislation is and must be governed? A friend to whom I put 
the same question replied, that it should be punished for the good of society. 
But who is to judge ? In Mohammedan countries polygamy prevails, not in 
their estimation a malum^ but a bonum in 8e — a useful institution necessary to 
the good, perhaps the very existence, of society ! Is it not plain that our 
legislation proceeds on principles purely Christian — ^that to deny this fact, or 
to act on the denial, would subvert modem society V Thus it is manifest that 
this movement is not only thearetiealy resting upon fundamental prihciples, 
but eminently pra4Stical * The law of marriage makes all the difference 
between Western and Oriental civilization. Polygamy, as an institution, 
rests in Mohanmiedan countries upon the Koran; but in Christian countries, 
upon the rule of Christ, ** They twain shall be one flesh." If our Gk>vernment 
is to know no distinction of religion, why shall we discriminate against the 
Mormon or Mohammedan on a principle which his religion does not forbid, 
nay, into which it enters as an essential element ? To deny that we have a 
right to legislate on Christian principles is to deny a principle upon which our 
legislatures and courts are acting every day. The theory whicli we oppose, 
if logically carried out, would reduce men to a herd, and society to the wildest 
luurchy. 
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We are jttstly proud of our liberties ; but whence have they come ? From 
an ancestry thoroughly imbued with Christianity, men who shed their blood 
like water to secure the right to read the Word of Gk)d, and to worship Him 
according to its requirements. ^' O Liberty, what crimes have been committed 
in thy name!" said Madame Roland, as from the scaffold she raised her hands 
to Heaven. Let us remember that these crimes have been committed in the 
name of infidel liberty — ^nbt of a liberty regulated by the law of Christ 
The open Bible, Pere Hyacinthe affirms to be the secret of the power 
and glory of America and Britain. Every step of progress which a nation 
makes is by taking up some Christian principle into the national life. 
French communism is the ideal of those who stand in the front ranks of 
our opponents — a horror which so alarms the French people of to-day that 
they willingly submit to almost any government which gives them security 
against its atrocities. The more a nation has of Christianity the freer it be- 
comes, is a fact which admits of no exception since the days of Christ ; and 
yet one would think, to hear certain newspapers' talk, that it was of all other 
things to be dreaded and shunned. A decade will not in all probability pass 
until it will be seen that this contest is a struggle for civil and religious liberty 
against atheism and infidelity, those dire foes not only of God, but of man. I 
do not wish to exaggerate the evils of the hour. A great calamity has fallen 
upon us. We hang our heads with shame. Is there no remedy ? Is there no 
balm in Gilead ? Is there no physician there ? Are not the leaves of the tree 
of life for the healing of this nation? I am aware that men say, *'Look at 
your Christian Statesmen ! '* That some of those implicated in these recent 
disgraceful transactions have made some sort of Christian profession is cur- 
rently reported ; that they were among the most trusted of our public men all 
admit. When I was in Chicago, after the great conflagration, I saw how the 
apparently strongest and most durable structures had melted like wax in that 
awful furnace ; — those that remained standing, crumbled and defaced as 
though smitten by all the storms of ruin for a thousand years. What must 
have been the intensity of that conflagration in which they perished ? When 
we see men go downUke those whose names for very pity we cannot mention, 
we may infer how great the temptation to which they have been exposed, and 
find an additional argument for the necessity of applying a radical remedy to 
the existing state of politics in our country. There is no charm in words, but 
there is onmipotence in principles. Our amendment would elevate govern- 
ment into the sphere of a high moral duty, and remove it from the domain 
now occupied by the stock exchange and the speculators* " comer.** Its ten- 
dency must be to raise up a class of public men influenced by moral considera- 
tions, and accepting office, as a duty to be discharged, rather than as a door of 
admission to an opportunity for the accumulation of boundless personal 
wealth. 

What other remedy is proposed that has not again and again been tried and 
failed ? Is it not time to make one earnest and united effort to infuse a new 
power into government, that may transform politics from a reckless game into 
a sacred trust ? 

There are other questions of a more immediately practical character pressing 
themselves upon us at this very moment, and from which there is no escape. 
Is President Grant to succeed in his effort to abolish polygamy in Utah ? Are 
we to fold our hands and tamely submit to the expulsion of the Bible from all 
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our schools ? Shall the oath be banished from our courts of justice ? Shall we 
resist and antagonize in all lawful ways the open, determined and diabolical 
effort now made to destroy every Christian element which yet remains in our 
Government, and by constitutional enactments secure them to us and our pos- 
terity forever,. while we lay the foundation for still further progress in the 
same direction ? 

Of all questions these are the most practical, as they are the ones which 
press themselves with the greatest urgency upon our immediate consideration. 
That we shall succeed in carrying this amendment, does not admit of doubt. 
The ablest thinkers of the nation are with us. As a question of talent, the weight 
is upon our side. The great majority of the best people of the nation are 
with us. They only need to be awakened to the importance of the issues 
which are made, and they will rise as the waves of the ocean when the storm 
descends upon it, and whelm beneath the tide of Christian sentiment^ the 
audacious demands of an impious and alien atheism. This place calls up strange 
recollections. I have stood on this platform when this hall was filled with a 
raging, howling, blaspheming, pro-slavery mob, whose violence it took one 
hundred policemen, with the Chief of the Police at their head, to restrain; and 
in less than two years the streets of this city echoed to the strains of splendid 
regiments armed against slavery, kindled to the white heat of a burning patri- 
otism, as they sang — 

** John Brown's body lies a mouldering in the grave ; 
His soul is marching on." 

God is with us; it is His prerogative to work with many or with few. It is 
not for us to know the times or the seasons which the Father hath put in His 
own power. We will succeed, whether in the near or the distant future. The 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. The kingdoms of this world shall become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. 



The Rev. Dr. A. M. Milligan, of Pittsburg, was introduced by the 
President, and spoke as follows : 

ADDRESS OP DR. A. M. MILLIGAN. 

Mr. Prbsidbmt : Our attention has been called to a direct of the Constitu- 
tion — Its onUssum of any express recognition of the authority of God over the 
nation. Such an omission Is certainly a very serious defect in an instrument 
which proposes to define the relations of the Gk>vemment to all parties to 
which It stands related ; a defect which all sensible men, who seek to have 
their government enjoy amicable relations to the Supreme Ruler of the uni- 
verse, would desire to have speedily remedied. Still, such omission may 
easily seem to have been an oversight— a thing taken for granted, or so well 
understood, that it needed no expression In that Instrument ; that It even now 
does not need to be Inserted, being universally accepted. Hence, what need 
of this agitation? what need of another amendment? 

Permit me, Mr. President, to call attention to something more than a mere 
defect, or failure to express in the Constitution a reoognltion of the divine 
authority over the nation. There is a virtoal denial— a principle taught which 
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is at variaace with the doctrine of the divine authority over the nation. There 
are two opposite theories as to the source or origin of authority and power in 
goyemment. The first is, that Gk>d is its author ; that the power to set up 
and administer government is from Him ; that the revealed will of God is the 
rule by which this divine ordinance should be constituted; that the magistrate * 
is the minister of God ; and that to resist government so oonstituted and ^ 
administered is to resist God and incur His wrath. This is the Christian 
theory, the teaching of the Bible, and accepted by the greatest statesmen and 
teachers of political science in ancient and modern times. 

The other theory was first proclaimed by Hobbes, the celebrated English 
infidel, accepted by the infidel school of France, and taught in the French 
Encyclopsedia. It proclaims that government is a mere human institution — a 
social compact — deriving all its authority from the consent of the governed, 
and having no higher law than the will of the people constitutionally ex- 
pressed ; that the magistrate is the mere servant of the people, having no 
higher obligation than to fulfill the will of his eonstituents, and responsible 
only to them. 

This is designated the infidel theory. The one of these is the principle 
lying at the foundation of a Christian state, the other of 4n infidel state. This 
latter theory was boldly enunciated by the French National Assembly, when, 
at the close of the last century, they sel up an infidel republic, emblazoning 
on their banner the motto ." There is no Ood" and investing with divine honors 
** Reason " as their goddess. 

This same theory of government is obscurely, but really ^and eiSectively, 
taught in our national Constitution. True, that instrument does not declare 
**' There is 7u> Qod^^^ nor does it declare that human governments are not under 
divine authority. Such declarations would never have been accepted by the 
Christian people of this nation. Had such declarations appeared in that in- 
strument, they would have raised such a storm as would have swept out of 
political existence the men who had offered the insult to our Christianity, and 
their names would have gone down with that of Thomas Paine to perpetual 
infamy. No ; the infidel element which participated in the framing of that 
instrument had not the courage to hazard such an experiment. 

Come with me to the Constitution, and let us see what it teaches on this 
question. The first declaration referring to this is in the preamble: *' We, the 
people of the United States," ***** do ordain and establish this Constitu- 
tion." There is here no allusion to any authority above " the people,*' under 
whose auspices, by whose permission, for whose glory, or in whatever relation 
to whom ** We, the people" set up; in God's great empire, the Government of 
the United States. The inference plainly is, that the people create the gov- 
ernment of themselves and for themselves, with no relations to any higher 
power. What would the Government of the United States think if a com- 
munity of people were to set up a government in one of our territories without 
ever saying, " By your leave ? " 

One sentence recognizing the Divine authority would free the preamble 
from this charge ; as it is, it may fairly be taken as the expression of the 
** social compact," or infidel theory of government, and, as a matter of £bu^, it 
is by multitudes of Christian people, as well as infidels, construed to mean 
nothing else. 

▲dd to this the declaration of the Sixth Article, that *' this Constitution and. 
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the laws made in pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme law of the land/* and 
that ** all executive and judicial officers, both of the United States and of the 
several States, shall be bound by oath or afOrmation to support this Constitu- 
tion ; but no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification for any office ;*' 
and what have we^ A Constitution ordained by the people without any 
acknowledgment of the authority of the Almighty ; and then, lest some one 
should plead that still it is to be understood that God is over all, it is added : 
No religious test shall ever be required ; not sectarian, denominational, or 
ecclesiastical test, but religious test. What does this mean? What is the 
meaning of religion f Webster's first definition is, '* The recognition of God as 
an object of worship, love and obedience.^* Let us apply this. No recognition 
of God as an object of obedience shall be required as a qualification for office, 
but only an oath to support this Constitution — the expressed will of the people. 
Add to all this, the fact that the name of God and all reference to His judg- 
ment is left out of the oath provided in the Constitution for the Presidenjt, 
and administered to all officers, State and national, and we have in the Con- 
stitution a complete illustration of the theory of '*No God in Government." 
As I have already stated, this is not openly expressed, but covertly disguised 
under the flattering idea that all power is in the hands of the people. 

Now, the question recurs, granting that this is so: What importance 
attaches to it ? ' What harm can come from it ? To this, I reply : 

First. — It places the nation in the attitude of professing a principle that is at 
variance with the truth, and with the sentiment of the nation. Is that a desir- 
able position in which to stand before the world, proclaiming a falsehood 
which we know and believe to be such ? 

Mr. President, this nation believes there is a Gk>d, and that He is the Su- 
preme Ruler of nations. The nation has proclaimed this in her Declaration 
of Independence, Articles of Confederation, and in her State Constitutions, and 
in a thousand other ways ; and yet in our Constitution we turn our back upon 
our history, and by our criminal silence give the lie to all our other professions. 
Is not this a humiliating attitude for a great Christian nation to occupy ? Shall 
we occupy this position because an infihitesimal minority of the people demand 
it ? Shall the CouBtitution of the nation express the truth believed by the 
great Christian majority of the nation, or shall it endorse a falsehood proposed 
by a handful of infidels in it? 

Second. — The Constitution is a great educator. Regarded as expressing the 
combined wisdom of the nation, it is looked up to as authority. Our ideas of 
right and wrong are largely derived from law. Whatever is law we are in- 
clined to regard as right The Constitution is the supreme law of the land, 
towering above State laws and constitutions and acts of Congress. It is the 
test to which all laws must be brought. It is the highest and most authorita- 
tive legal teacher in the land. Now, if this instrument teaches that no obedi- 
ence or subjection is due from the nation or its rulers to God — that the magis- 
trate, as such, is under no obligation to God, and owes no obedience to his law — 
what must be the consequence ? Take away the fear of God, and where will 
be our honesty, fidelity, incorruptibility ? . What restraint is left that cannot 
easily be evaded ? What security has society against the most wholesale rob- 
bery, bribery, and every other malfeasance in office ? The theory that " politics 
has nothing to do with religion," is but the echo of the Constitution, and it lies 
at the bottom of ail the corruption that has entered into, our political system* 
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Men wko do not believe the theory will practice according to it so long as it is 
constitutional and suits their purposes. If, then, we do not wish to educate 
and raise up a nation of political infidels and atheists, let us amend our text- 
book, and teach through our Constitution that the nation and its rulers are 
amenable to God and His law, and let the national conscience be educated in 
the true principles of national prosperity and security. 

TTmd, — It exerts a malign influence upon other nations. The nations of the 
Old World are struggling up toward republican liberty. They look to this 
nation as their model and guide. And when 'they study our institutions to 
ascertain the secret of our prosperity, they go to our Constitution, and the 
result is that the Commune of Paris, the Tiirners of Germany, and the Inter- 
nationals of Europe, point to us as an infidel nation, prove their assertion by 
the Constitution, and attribute our liberty and prosperity to our infidelity. 
What a dangerous mistake I Like a false signal on a stormy, rock-reefed sea ! 
How many nations may make shipwreck, and attribute their ruin to the false 
light hung out at our mast-head ? No one who knows our history, and the 
secret of our prosperity, can doubt that the mightiest force in our nation, and 
that which has conduced most to our success, is our Christianity. Take that 
away, and you leave Hamlet out of the play. Let us tell the stniggling nations, 
when they ask for the way that led us to our present proud position, that it was 
the covenant made with God in the cabin of the Mayflower, and our fathers' 
faith in God, that led us hither. 

The Fourth evil arising from the present attitude of the Constitution is that 
it leaves us no legal basis for the Christian features of our Government. 

As I have already remarked, Christianity forms an essential element of our 
nationality, and enters into all the features of our governmental character. 
Our Christian Sabbath ; our chaplains in Congress, army, prisons, etc ; our 
Bible in the schools ; our marriage laws ; our fasts and thanksgivings ; our 
judicial oath ; our system of morality, are all distinctively Christian. These 
have grown up with us, and are a part of our national life. But there is no 
authority for them in the Constitution ; on the other hand, they are contrary tq 
the very theory of government of which that instrument is the exponent — the 
theory which forbids the nation, as such, to have to do with religion. Is it 
not having to do with religion to place legal restraints upon the desecration of 
the Christian Sabbath ; to teach the Christian's Bible to the nation's children 
in the public schools ; to appoint Christian ministers to preach the gospel to 
the National Congress, to the army and navy ? Is it not having to do vrith re- 
ligion to require the magistrate and the witness to qualify by an oath taken in 
the name of the Christian's Gk)d, or on the Gospels ; or to call the nation to 
worship Gk)d in exercises of prayer and thanksgiving ? Is it not restraining the 
free exercise of his religion to prevent the Mormon's enjoyment of his polygamy, 
or arrest him in the - administration of the highest censure of his church — the 
" Blood Atonement " — by the Danite's dagger ? In all these, and many other re- 
spects, the conduct of the nation is inconsistent with the spirit and letter of its 
Constitution. This may have been a matter of comparatively little consequence, 
as long as all were agreed, and there was none to call in question these acts or 
their constitutionality ; but now thdt an earnest and able body of men have 
united and organized themselves, with the declared purpose of sweeping every 
trace of Christianity from our national life—it becomes a matter of the highest 
consequence on which side of this great controversy the Constitution stands ; 
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and if it be agaiost us, we are left the alternative either to give up our Chris- 
tianity or amend our Constitution. 

My Mfth and last reason for seeking a change of the Constitution in this par- 
ticular, is that as it is, it is a standing insult offered by the nation to its God — 
the author of its existence and prosperity. We have virtually said in that 
instrument which is the highest expression of the nation's will : ** Our lips are 
our own : wJio is Lard aver vs?" 

Why has not God smitten us as he did infidel France ? There is but one 
reason ; the insult was not understood, nor intended by the nation. The at- 
tention of the nation has never until recently been called to the matter, and 
even yet many Christian men will hardly consent to such an interpretation. 
But now the question is forced to an issue, and we must settle it — we can no 
longer occupy an attitude of neutrality or inaction. Like Pontius Pilate we 
have a person on our hands, and like him we may ask, " What shall I do with 
Jesus who is called Christ ?" We must either crucify or crown him ; and like 
the Jewish nation our decision will seal our future destiny. Either like them 
we will reject him and perish, or, becoming a kingdom of our Lord and His 
Christ, we shall fill the earth and endure forever. 

During our recent struggle to save the nation's life from the assault of a 
terrible rebellion, the Senate of the United States requested President Lincoln 
to call the nation to fasting, humiliation and prayer, that "Gk)d for Christ's 
sake would save the 'nation." That prayer was heard and answered, and the 
nation saved ; and ever since we have had our yearly thanksgiving at the call 
of the President to render thanks to Gk)d for the mercies of the year. Is this 
consistent ? Shall we ask national favors from One whose being or authority 
we are unwilling to recognize in the National Constitution ? Jefferson refused 
to proclaim a fast in time of trial on this very ground, and said : ^' I believe 
the Government of the United States is interdicted by the Constitution from 
interfering with religious institutions." What claim have we on Christ to 
save or bless us, unless we recognize His authority over us ? Protection and 
allegiance are correlates, and we cannot claim the one unless we render the 
other. On the other hand, subjects refusing allegiance expose themselves to 
the wrath of their Sovereign. 

And now the infidel junto have proclaimed their determination that all 
these national acts of religion shall cease, and they make their demand on 
constitutional grounds. Their position is consistent, and we are left the 
alternative either to conform our Constitution to our practice or lapse into 
atheism. The issue is fairly joined; the lines are clearly drawn, and the 
respective parties are ranging themselves under their respective banners. 
The demands of liberalism ** that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
Christian morality shall be abrogated," and every vestige of Christianity 
swept out of the Government, present one side of the question. Our Amend- 
ment is the other. When this contest is over, there will be no longer room 
for the plea of ignorance or forgetfulness on the part of the people; there 
will be no indefiniteness in the letter of the Constitution. The nation will 
stand squarely on the one side or the other — either Christian in Constitution 
as well as character, or infidel in character as well as Constitution. Our rela- 
tions to the Kingdom of Christ will be well defined, and we will as a nation 
either crown or crucify him. Viewed in this light the issue is momentous. 
The hour is freighted witll destiny. This great nation, standing on an ele- 
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vated platf onu in the presence of the civilized world, is about to recognize its 
King and crown him, or to renounce all allegiance and crucify him. 
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The name of the President nominated was greeted with hearty 
cheers, and the vote being taken by the Chairman of the Committee, 
Mr. Brunot was unanimously elected. After the applause had sub- 
Bided,* the President-elect arose and spoke as follows : 

When called upon to perform any lahor or stand in any position, and the call 
came to him to do his duty as a Christian, he had never answered " No." When 
requested to serve as presiding officer of this Convention, he had urged that 
some one better fitted for the position might be chosen in his place. But it 
had been judged best for him to occupy the chair, and he had consented bo to 
do. And now, upon his election to the presidency of the National Asaocia- 
tioD, he felt like yielding to some other one, better qualified to stand at tiit 
head of this movement. But when made the choice of this Convention, he 
would not liold back. He was proud to stand in this relation to this moTe- 
ment. Though somewhat advanced in years, he expected to live to see our 
cause triumph. God never puts a truth into the hearts of men without giving 
also the power which will sooner or later make that truth victorious. In con- 
clusion, he thanked the Convention for their very kind toleration of the manner 
in which he had presided over its deliberations. 

The Convention then adjourned sine die^ with prayer and the 
benediction by the Rev. E. B. Miner, D. D., of New York. 



CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
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Si>ni>il)k> of the vant influencuof u written CuiiHtitntiou in molding the charucter of a n>imblicaii 
IN>o|>U>: believing that our National Conntitution im Keriouiily defective in that it contains no 
acknowledgment' of Almighty (»od as the nource of civil jwwer, of the Lord Jesus Christ, wlio I0 
the ruler of Nations, or of the supreme authority of (jod'8 moral laws: discerning; that ni its nresent 
f<irm it leaves the government wliich it establishes without political oblijj;ation to observe the Sab- 
bath, or maintain any other reli^ous forms in our civil life, feelintj tliat it has a powerful tendency 
to draw the Constitutions of the several States to its own likeness in this respect, and so to remove 
ev« rv lejral basis for the nuiintenance of reliiiious education in our schools, and for the enforcement 
of christian morality. We, citizens of the United States, do hereby associate ourselves under the 
following AKTi(-LEs,'and do solemnly i)ledge ourselves to God, and to one another, to labor, through 
wi^e and lawful means, to secure such an amendment to iheConstituti(m as will remedy tliis defect 
and indicate that we are a Christian Nation. 

AKTICLE I. 

Tills Society shall ])e called, " The National Associatitm to secure the Keligious Amendment of 
the Constitution of the I'nited States/* 

ARTICLE II. 

The object of this Society shall be to obtain such an amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States as shall suitably acknowledge Almiuhty (iod as the source of all power and authority 
ill civil govi'mnient, the I^ml Jesus Christ as the Kulcr of Nations, and the revealed will of God as 
of Supreme authority in civil affairs. 

ARTICLE II L 

All persons approving this Ctmstitution and paying to the Treasurer the sum of not less than 
oue, dollar annually, shall be members of this Society. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Theofticers of this Association shall be the President, Vice l*residents. Corresponding Secretary, 
RfM'ording Seen'tary and Treasurer. The Secretaries and the Treasurer, with twenty-one other 
xiieinbers.' r-hall be the Executive Committee of the Association, any live of whom shall be a quo- 
rum. All the officers nhall be elected annualiy. 

ARTICLE V. 

The means emiiloyed by the S<K*!ety to secure its object shall be the circulation of petitions to 
Conirress. the hoWling of meetingb and conveiiti<ms, the disseminati<m of documents, the collection 
of fuiHls for its own treasury, and other legitimate methods of forniin^^ public sentiment and iiitlu- 
cnciiig the action of the government. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Any Society adopting a Constitution which places it in haimony with the aims of the National 
As8<K-iution. and eoniributim; annuallv to the funds of the Association, shall be recognized as 
auxiliurv. and all members thereof shall be members of the National Assoi'iation. 
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The dci«ii;n of tliin p-ipci'. uh ir? nnnic HUKL^eBts, Ih the diKcusxioii of the pr]iu-i|>h>!< nf ii\ il i:>>\- 
criiment In the light or Christianity. Tt bii8Tuc:t oeitablJHlu'd to ndvorate tlie projMXfd 

RELKJIOLS AMENDMENT 

toth«? CoiiHtltntiuii of the I'liilisd States. At tlw Miinotlini' it will aid in maintiiinin<j: all f\i-tlii2 
Christian fuaturfuof our civil inHt1rution^; in particular. Ln\VHa;;ainr<t the I)cH<>crdtioii tif fhrS.-di- 
])atli. ih« C'hriPtlan I^iw of MarriatjTc and Divorce, the use of the Bible in tlu; Public SilionU. and 
T^ws iiroliibiiln^ the trafllc in intoxlcatiuju: drinks. As a nioasurc fundamental to all these, it will 
labor for the adoption of nuch aniendmcnti* to the National Conntitution an will indicate tliat thi- 
Ik a C'hrli^tian nation, and will place all ChriHtian I^wh. IntatitutiouH and rm^^oH in our •.Mvcrnmiin 
on an undeniable l<'<;al basin in the fnudaniontal law of the nation. 

We select the following exproMon of the favt)r with which the ClfRIRTIAN sTATKSM \N 
ha.« been re-rarded by those bi'st qnalilled to jud;:e ()f irs wortli: 

From Prof TATLER LEfVIS. 

A1thou'.;h I have writti-n a few artich'> for the Chiii>«tian Statks.man. that shall not pr>\rni a 
frank expression of my oidnion resiu'ctint; the f^kill. ability and truthlulness with whicli i? h:i« bo'ii 
conductiMl. Jn no paper in our land do we tind so full and clear a di>^-ussfi(m of the i^r^ut principieo 
whi<'h must underlie our own and all other iMditical svsteins. This irives it great value a^ i. Iiffni'-y 
and philosophical storehouse of ideas, aside from that nio^t iniiN>rtant (piestion of tin- " Statf'- 
nioral character and accountability." which it was establi^hed to advtx-ate. It i>. to<», n'niark.i>>Iv 
fair and truthful. These nualitie."- make it <h'servlnir of thi- patronaire of everv thinkiiiL' and • ".I'l- 
vat«'d mind, a-i'h* from inaividual cimcurrence in all \\y- vie\As. I'.XYl.KR I.KW IS. 

Dnrin;; tlw live year" of its )iu)dicatii>n. lln- Cniu-TIAN 8tatk-man ha* contaiuei! arrii-!i> i-f 
rare and i)ermanent value from some of the nKi^t emincni writers in the rountry. Pr««f. Taxl'-r 
liCwis has been a constant and (reqiient contributor to its cohimus. and article- uw'.'^hii, .W -ttnifiti, 
in li'^liffioii Imintts'tltlt, J.ijnch ljin\ Thf-. Om liiUt. The Staff luiUt'inftl uf tUttl. The >ttit* n .\for'i' 
I^ttrfir, The state ThHtlftfjy. besides many other?-, have appeared fnun 'lii>i jwn. Pit>f Si-i-i\'-. nf 
Amherst, lias written oi\ Ltin'i ami Lati'-Mnklny. and Dr. PatterMin. of ('hicap>. ha- ilire<Ti'-il lii- 
vijrorou> lo;;ic ancriinst t'ttminnnitni ami it-* theory of Publie Kdueaiinn. 

The St\tk-mas ha-»alM) contained th(Mi£rhtfu1 and seMsonat>le diM-u^siiin-* of the sni^nith n 

t'um, in itK various aspects, the ll'httiini of tht- IVO^t lo Puttlu' Ktliirathw. TtnifH-rfHu, l.t'iji^liiinih. 
MaVitntj* uh'I J>irtii'n. Th* I'/iimitt (^nfnt'inii. liotnitth At/gr"<t'niii'i in AiUfrira. ]*f'i>fn> li'tn,ni Th' 
J^U''*- yforeiiteiit, JHtfitiml fori itj^f ion. eie.. besid>- earefnl di<tcu<-ions of passiu'.' ''vi-nt- in np- 
li<;hi of the Christian reliL'ion. 

Judicinns selectit)ns fnnn the wriiin-j- «»f the hiulie-t authoriiies on the subji.fi of Nafiou.i'. 
Religion have )»een a i)n>m{nent feature in it- page.-. 

Full new- will Ix* L'iven of the nioxemcni i" secun* ihe Re1i:;iiin- Amendment <if tli.» i'oh-rif.; 
tion of tlie I'niK'd Stales, inclu'liii;; complete re|H»rts of Conventions held, addres-e.- ih-liM-reil. il— 
forniaTion of Auxi'iary Societies, etc 

All matters of general reliinon- intt-re-t .-luill benpiri'nr le•'^ fully «li-fu—e(l in mir 'iiliinir*. 
ami a siM'cial featun* of the pajM-r w ill be full and ai-eiirati- 



endeaMnhiu to record all eveiii-i a- thev ap;n"ai- i<i iIhim- "anoiniiMl eye- " \ihirli -i-c- in tli< Viir' 
Chri-rs kinurtlom. ami in all human atlair- I lie wurkinu'*' of Ili^. piiividenef. 

.V .nidi«'i<Mis seU'ction of Mi-ei-llaneon- K'l-ailinu will m-iki* ilif iiajxT L'«Mierall\ Mti:;ii'i.i' 

Terms: ><2.00 a Year in advaiiee. Four Months on trial. 50 Ceiifs. 
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No. 38 North Sixteenth Street. Philadelphia. 
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